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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE WILLOW. 


BY J. T. HART. 





TuE willow waves its budding bough, 
So soft the lights and shadows seem, 
Each swaying by a golden beam, 

Like lovers in their first young dream, 

Around my lattice now. 


It doth recall life’s winged hours— 
The promised joys of childhood fled ; 
Youth’s roses and its violet bed ; 

The beautiful, the loved, the dead, 

The song of birds and flowers. 


With it the child hath decked its hair, 
And Beauty hath hertemples bound ; 
The warrior youth girded him round ; 
The maniac, with its tangle crowned, 

Hath worn it in despair. 


The willow that is first to bloom, 
And, like first love, the tenderest too, 
Is sweetest, saddest to the view, 
The last to wave the long “adieu” 
And weep around our tomb. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, September, 1855. 





REMINISCENCES OF HART, THE 
SCULPTOR. 


BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 





ONE spring day in Florence, a. soft, 
dreamy day, when the sky seemed to lie 
closer to the earth than at other times; 
when one felt that delicious, indescribable 
enervation from which one learns the 
meaning of the Italian dolce far niente ; I 
strolled over the old bridge that spans the 
Arno, and up the hill by the tortuous Via 
de Bardi, to the ancient church and ceme- 
tery of St. Miniato. There ‘‘Maying and 
mooning” among the tombs, basking in 
the afternoon sun and dreaming of what 
Florence once was and of the art possibili- 
ties still existent in the dear old city, I sud- 
denly became aware of a shadow across 
the sward, and, looking up, saw such a 
form and face as one associates with the 
idea of prophets and patriarchs. It wasa 
man well-advanced in years and most ven- 
erable in appearance. The face was brown, 
as if from much exposure, but written 
about the eyes and across the brow were 
such lines as deep thought and study gives 
to the faces of aged men. The head was 
uncovered, and its long silvery locks fell 
almost to the bowed shoulders, and at the 
sides mingled with a long gray beard that 
fell upon the breast. The form was noble 
still, though a little bowed, and the grace- 
ful cloak worn about the shoulders and 
hanging in loose folds gave it a most pic- 
turesque outline against the deep blue of 
the afternoon sky. About the eye there 
Was an expression of uneasiness, with a 
deeper expression of fireand energy behind 
it. It was the eye of one who seems to be 
looking afar off, while in the very heat of 
conscientious struggle with things near by. 
The mouth was partially hidden by the 
beard, but not so much so but that one 
could discover in its lines a suggestion of 
sadness—not the sadness of despondency, 
but the sadness of one who searches for 
things unfindable on earth. The face, at 
once stern and tender, the form, at once 
Venerable and strong, are as plain on my 
heart to-day as if the sun of that spring 
afternoon had photographed them there. 

The old man greeted me, and asked me if 
I was an American. When I told him 


that I was, he put forth his hand as if he 
had known me always, and said: ‘‘ Then 
we are compatriots, and compatriots ought 
to be friends in a foreign land.” 

This kind greeting led the way to a long 
conversation. The old man had lived 
many years in Florence, and had known 
all the great Americans who had come and 
gone. Nor was his acquaintance confined 
to the American colony. He talked famil- 
iarly of English and Italian society, and 
there seemed to be no point of recent 
Florentine art history that he was not con- 
versant with. In the half-hour of our chat 
in the cemetery we became so well 
acquainted that it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world for us to walk back to 
the city in company. Our way took us by 
the Casa Guidi, and naturally we fell to 
talking of Mrs. Browning. In reply to a 
question of mine, he said: ‘‘ Yes, 1 knew 
her well, and all the greatness one sees 
written in her books falls short of the 
reality of her heart. She was a woman of 
whom one would say, through tears: 
‘Thank God, she has entered into her true 
life with the angels!’ I don’t think she 
often found people who appreciated her 
personally. I have heard many Americans 
say they were disappointed, on meeting her. 
She was shy of strangers and lacked in 
conversation a readiness of words when 
talking with those she did not know. She 
never said a commonplace thing, and, as 
most people like commonplace things and 
can’t understand anything else, she never 
shone brilliantly ina mixed company. But 
with her chosen friends her conversation, 
though never animated, was always de- 
lightful. She wasrefreshingly honest, and 
one always felt that she meant exactly what 
she said and that her whole heart was in 
the utterance. She had the faculty . of 
going to the very soul of a subject, and 
was a living refutation of the notion that 
women are only clever in matters of 
detail.” 

I spoke of the pictures of the poet that 
are affixed to her books, and asked if they 
were good likenesses. 

‘“‘They looked like and unlike. You 
can’t paint a soul, you know; and Mrs. 
Browning's soul was written in her ex- 
pression—in the depth and tenderness of 
her eyes, which no artist could have drawn. 
The question of great mysteries was an- 
swered in her face; and yet there was some- 
thing, too, of the hopelessness of trying to 
utter one’s self. But,” he said, ‘‘I am try- 
ing to describe the indescribable, and 
perhaps what not every one would have 
seen in Mrs. Browning’s face; though I 
don’t think the most casual observer could 
have failed to see in her pale, delicate face 
something of the divinelight. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s sympathies with the anti-slavery party 
in America were very intense, and she often 
offended people from the South by her 
honest and vehement utterances on the 
subject.” 

And so we talked, or, rather, my néw 
acquaintance talked, and I ‘listened, until 
we came to the Ponte Vecchio; and there a 
gentleman, in passing in a carriage, called 
to my companion, who left’ me, with a 
cordial ‘‘Good-morning,” and drove away. 
I did not know his name, but had been 
with him long enough to know him for a 
man among thousands. 

The next morning I went to visit the 
studio of the rising young Florentine 
sculptor, Albano, and there in marble I 
saw the head of my friend of the day be- 
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fore. I asked who it was, and Signor Al- 
bano replied: 

“‘Oh! you Americans! You don’t knew 
the faces of your own prophets. It is 
Hart, my brother sculptor, one of the best 
men and truest artists that I ever knew.” 

I shall never forget the enthusiasm of 
this young Italian for my countryman. It 
only confirmed the admiration I had con- 
ceived for him in the chance acquaintance. 

That night there was to be a dinner- 
party at the house of our genial and self- 
sacrificing countryman, Stephen Weston 
Healey, whose name I cannot write with- 
out paying a tribute to his self-abnegation 
in behalf of art and daring honestly to ex- 
pose dishonesty among artists. And it was 
here that I was formally presented to my 
companion of yesterday’s walk. We sat 
side by side at table, and Mr. Hart made 
the conversation almost a monologue, by 
common consent. No one wished to inter- 
trupt him. All of us encouraged him to 
speak. I neverin my life, beforeor since, 
have seen a man whose ideas of art were 
nobler or whose information regarding the 
true principles of art was more catholic or 
profound. He spoke like one with authori- 
ty, and it was the authority of conscious 
truth. There was nothing unsettled or 
vague in his theories. Among other topics, 
he spoke of Mr. Healey’s exposure of the 
art frauds with great warmth and admira- 
tion. 

“Never,” he said, ‘‘ was such a nest of 
corruption as in certain studios here. The 
barefaced effrontery with which mediocre 
American marble-cutters,; mere dabsters 
and tricksters, palm off the work of poor, 
second-rate Italian artists is one that cries 
forever to the powers of truth for exposure 
and punishment. They ought to be set in 
the stocks in Broadway, with the word 
‘‘Fraud” written on their foreheads. 
Their lives are an insult to art and their 
ways a lasting wrong to honest artists.” I 
need hardly say that Mr. Hart’s indignation 
only expressed the feelings of most of our 
best-known sculptors in Florence. 

That night, the dinner being over, Mr. 
Hart offered to walk with me to my hotel, 
and took me by the way of the Cathedral, 
that I might see it in the moonlight from 
several favorite points of view. With 
his head uncovered and with his grand 
face lifted to the soft moonlight, our artist 
and poet said earnestly: ‘It is by such 
works that artists climb to Heaven and 
show others the way.” 

To this great sculptor art was a religion. 
He saw God in his daily work. He learned 
the lessons of the Divine from his daily 
work. His work was, indeed, prayer. It 
lifted his soul nearer to the source of all 
beauty and truth. By it he translated for 
his soul’s comfort the divine messages in 
Nature. 

He had faith in God, because of the good 
gifts that God revealed to his art sense. 
He had faith in man, because of the God- 
like in man, because of his own noble 
nature. 

Many and many an hour I[ spent with 
Hart’ in his studio afterward. A plain 
work-room of a studio, in the Piazza del In- 
dipendenza, near the house of the tragedian 
Rossi. It was in this room that he lay 
down his chisel, one day last winter, and 
entered into the sunshine of death. It was 
here that he left his life-work, still un- 
finished, but’ still so perfect that it will 
rank in future ages as one of the greatest 
art productions of this century. I cannot 
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enter upon ‘a description of this wonderful 
work and do it anything like justice in the 
space at my disposal. By and by let us 
hope that we shall have it in America, 
It is a work of such rare excellence 
that it: will deserve a temple by itself. 
We may well look forward with antici- 
pations of good to art when we shall have 
the statue in America, and look back’ with 
pride upon the life of an American capable 
of producing such a statue as this is. For 
eleven: years Mr. Hart ‘toiled, with a won- 
derful singleness of purpose and in spite of 
great obstacles, to bring his statue to the 
perfectionin which he left it. He searched 
Italy through for suitable models. He 
spent whole daysin the schools of anatomy. 
He sat at the feet of the Venus of Medici, 
and in its marvelous lines found messages 
from the ancient Greek sculptor -who 
wrought it out of dead marble. He worked 
witha prayer in his soul. : He toiled with 
the most exalted conceptions of woman- 
hood written on his breast. The reward 
followed closely upon the completion of his 
labor. He succeeded, and ‘he died. He 
has his‘ name written where it will. remain 
indelible for ages. It stands: prominently 
upon the art-record of his time and is 
written in pleasant remembrances upon the 
hearts of his friends. 

Mr. Hart was not only a sculptor, but a 
writer of no mean ability. His verses have 
something more than a knack at rhyming. 
He was an inventor, also, and gave to the 
world a most ingenious instrument, by the 
use of which statuary may be copied, in any 
number of reproductions, with a degree of 
precision impossible to the old method of 
using calipers. 

And now the useful life is closed. It was 
a life builded as a ladder from earth to 
Heaven, and every step a record of honor 
and usefulness. The man was great in 
every thought, noble in every relation in 
life, as dignified as a patriarch, a prophet in 
far-sightedness, and as simple as a child. 
His memory is as sweet and pure and sunny 
as this spring day on which I write; and, 
like it, his life will bring forth rich fruitage 
by and by. 


STILL RIVER, MASS. 


THE BORROWERS OF TROUBLE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. ~ 








THERE is undoubtedly a judicious and 
sensible reference to the future by which 
the thoughts and actions of men should be 
characterized. While we cannot and should 
not wholly exclude-it from our meditations 
and live only in the present, we are equally 
unable to penetrate all its secrets. Maulti- 
tudes of its events lie to us in the unseen 
land, being known only to the God who 
knows all things. They hang upon con- 
tingencies that baffle the severest scrutiny 
of thought. They decline to appear even 
as probabilities, and are heralded to knowl- 
edge only by their actual occurrence and 
presence, The future is, hence, to every 
man a shaded scene, a region of mysteries, 
a problem of things to be that is solved only 
by time. What he thinks or hopes that it 
will be may not at all be the rule of Prov- 
idence. Millions have been sorely disap- 
pointed in their calculations as to the future. 

Such being the irreversible fact in respect 
to. the limitations of human knowledge, 
then properly to deal with the future, espe- 
cially if reference to its unknown and un- 
explored events, is a very material point in 
its effect upon our happiness. Just here it 
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is that the borrowers of trouble usually 
commit their great mistake. Not content 
to bear, as best they can, the trials and 
burdens of the present, they send a mes- 
seriger into the future to get, if possible, 
the first néws of what may be. They gen- 
erally post up the unknown ledger of com- 
ing time with gloomy figures; and, as a 
matter of Course, always bring themselves 
largely in debt to prospective calamity. 
They have no special reasons for such evil 
prophesying against themselves’ beyond 
those of other men. It is rather their habit 
of mind thus to speculate and meditate 
upon the future. The meditation is far 
less the rational augury of present events 
than the peculiar quality of their vision. 
Not being able to see clearly, they see or, 
rather, think they. see specters, monsters, 
and horrid shapes, accidents and evils; in- 
deed, a whole crowd of untoward events 
spread all along the track of the future. 
The shadowy land looks perilous and for- 
bidding. 

It is hardly necessary to say that.such a 
mental habit. must contribute to spoil and 
even destroy all the joys of the present 
hour. The victim of such a habit would 
perhaps be quite serene in thought and as 
well contented with things as they are if he 
did not frighten himself with his own 
dreams and anticipate evils which he may 
never live to experience. At every turn 
and corner of life he becomes a prophet 
against himself and against the benevolence 
of God. What is to be is with him so 
prominent an object that he has very little 
relish for what is. His existence is, hence, 
gloomy, one in which he is not and cannot 
be a cheerful hoper. He is too mopish to 
hope, and too full of evil. prophecy to enjoy 
the real blessings of life. Make the present 
ever so inviting, and he will not accept it in 
thankfulness; and if even a slight cloud 
overhang it the future will be as dark as 
Egyptian midnight. Such men there are 
in this world, and they are always to be 
sincerely pitied. Their inveterate habit of 
croaking keeps their bosoms in a constant 
turmoil. For them there is no real quietude 
anywhere or under any circumstances, so 
long as this habit clings to.them. Even 
their nights are restless and often sleepless. 
A permanent mental dyspepsia is their con- 
stant tormentor. 

It is very easy to give the diagnosis of 
this disease by its characteristic symptoms; 
but to prescribe the remedy and persuade 
the sufferer to take it is quite another 
thing. Yet every man who has the unfor- 
tunate habit of constantly borrowing 
trouble from the future must in some way 
correct his own error, or as constantly 
bear its penalty. While there is a pruden- 
tial wisdom in always preparing for the 
future, there is equal wisdom in always 
hoping for the best. Our highest wisdom 
is to attend to the present—to make good 
use of it in its privileges, duties, and en- 
joyments, and seek to be happy just as we 
are—letting the future take care of itself or, 
rather, leaving it to the care of God. It is 
in his hands; its events are in his hands; 
and he will certainly appoint and control 
all these events according to. the sovereign 
pleasure of his wise and unerring will. 
We can well afford to rely upon God, upon 
his providence, his wisdom, and his grace. 
And, surely, this is much wiser than to be 
forever torturing one’s self in fruitless 
sighs over what may be. Simple trust in 
God is alike conducive to peace and virtue, 
while the opposite is friendly to neither. 

So living as not to be disturbed by the 
evil surmisings of a guilty conscience, and, 
hence, having nothing to fear from the ex- 
istence and attributes of God, we are in a 
moral position to leave the pages of his un- 
written will to be published when and as 
he shall please. This makes a hero in life 
and a victor in death. Take the remedy, 
ye borrowers of trouble, and be at ‘peace! 
There is no other prescription so effective 
and no other that will so certainly prove a 
cure. The unchanging guaranty of the 
divine promise is that all things—the things 
present and the things future, even those 
seemingly the most adverse and in them- 
selves the least desirable—shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love’ God. 
This ought to make the Christian hopeful 


and happy, no matter what he thinks’ he 
sees or fears. Nothing will or can happen 
that will not in the end be best for him, 











THE GREAT SCANDAL IN BREW- 
 STERVILLE. 


THE MELANCHOLY CASE OF DEACON 
LEVI UPTON. 


To THE Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


You have heard, of course, of the sad 
backsliding of one of the leading citizens 
of this place—no less a person, in truth, 
than Deacon Levi Upton, who has filed 
many important offices and had long been 
regarded with every feeling of respect and 
confidence asa model Christian and man 
of unsuspected integrity. Thefall of such 
a man from the high position which he has 
occupied for many years naturally created 
a feeling of dismay, and causes every man 
to say to his neighbor: Whom can we trust, 
when such a person proves false? But I 
reply to all such depressing remarks: 
‘“Why should we despond? Melancholy 
as the fall from grace of such a man is, he 
is not the first that has fallen and human 
nature is not harmed by his disgrace. 
Other communities have been afflicted in 
a like manner, and have survived; and we, 
too, shall recover from our sore calamity. 
It is only because Brewsterville has hither- 
to been so exempt from such disasters that 
this trouble of our erring brother seems so 
heavy to us. Let his defection teach us 
to avoid the snares in which his feet be- 
came entangled.” 

I had not intended to. make any mention 
of the case of Deacon Upton; but, as gar- 
bled accounts may be sent you and some 
incorrect reports of the affair have been 
published in The Palladium, I have thought 
it better, upon the whole, to give you a 
full and correct statement of the decline 
and fall of this once respected and eminent 
citizen of Brewsterville. I had myself 
the greatest confidence in his integrity; 
but I had long been a sorrowing witness 
of the extravagant habits of his family and 
had often reproved, in my sermons, the 
tendency to luxurious tastes which the 
introduction into Brewsterville of social 
improvidences encouraged. 

These extravagances were spoken of by 
others as evidences of progress and refine- 
ment, of a love of art and a taste for the 
beautiful. But, for my part, the kind of 
refinement which I am most desirous of 
encouraging is that which grows out of an 
honest life and a purity of mind. The only 
taste for the beautiful which I wish to cul- 
tivate is the beauty of holiness, and the art 
which pleases me best is the artlessness of 
a truthful disposition and the unaffected 
manners of a sincere spirit: I must say 
tbat Ihave not yet been able to discover 
any elevating influences from the new- 
fangled furniture that has been brought 
here and is called Eastlake—from the name 
of the place, I presume, where it is manu 
factured, though where it may be is not 
within the compass of my topographical 
knowledge. Neither have I noticed the 
special moral benefits derivable from the 
contemplation of certain medieval orna- 
ments, although I have heard and read a 
good deal about the refining influence of 
such objects. As it was the family of 
Deacon Upton that first made the people of 
Brewsterville acquainted with these gew- 
gaws, the Gothic cottage which they occu- 
pied bein z well filled with them, the moral 
and religious obliquity of the head of the 
family must be regarded as aratber damag- 
ing testimonial to the efficacy of medisval 
furniture in elevating the morals. Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness; but varnish and 
stucco and fresco and gilding are different 
matters. A house cannot be too clean; but 
it may be a good deal too. fine, for comfort, 
at least. 

It was the misfortune of Deacon Upton 
to have an ambitious wife, whose relatives 
lived in fine houses in Boston; and she and 
her daughters, after visiting there, brought 
home with them from that gay metropolis 
a fondness for display which was incom- 
patible with the Deacon’s moderate income. 
You know how insidiously a taste for lux- 
ury will work itself into the bosom of a 
household, and how gradually expenses 
may be increased and debts incurred to 
gratify a morbid ambition to appear well in 
society. It was to, this cause, which has 
ruined so many households and brought 
humiliation and shame.to many an honored 
name, that the fall of our once esteemed 





friend was owing, 





He had long been the president of the 
Brewsterville Savings Bank and was 4 
trustee for settling the estate of the date 
Doctor Marston; whose widow was his 


wife’s cousin, The widow and her two 


young daughters had no other ns of 
support than the property which the 
Deacon held in trust for their benefit. No 
suspicion had ever rested upon his name, 
no one had ever imagined even that he 
could do anything wrong. Even the very 
extravagance of his family, which should 
have ardused the suspicions of his’ credit- 
ors‘and the community at large, only had a 
directly opposite effect. They said that 
the Deacon must be getting rich, or he 
would not branch out in the manner he 
did; for such an idea as his furnishing his 
house with Eastlake ehairs and tables at 
the expense of the widow and the orphan 
never for a moment suggested itself to the 
mind of anyone. It was, asis too often 
apt to be the case, considered a suflicient 
proof that he was rich and - prosperous he- 
cause he seemed to be. But what tortures 
the poor man must have endured while 
trying to make others believe that he was 
serene and comfortable. 

I was sitting in my study on Saturday 
night, revolving in my mind a text which I 
expected, with the Lord’s help, to expatiate 
upon the next day, when the door opened, 
and Deacon Upton presented himself to me. 
I motioned to him to be seated, and I no- 
ticed that.he sank into the chair rather than 
seated himself; and as he did so he covered 
his face with his hands and uttered a deep 
groan. 

‘‘My dear friend,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
calamity has befallen you, that you come 
upon me at such a time and in such a man- 
ner?” 

‘Tam not worthy of being called your 
friend,” replied the distressed man. ‘‘ You 
see before you, Elder, a disgraced and 
ruined man. I need your prayers and your 
advice, and it may be that the blow which 
has been aimed at me may be averted.” 

Amazed as I was at such a declaration 
from a man whom I had hitherto held in 
high esteem, I endeavored to speak with 
calmness, and assured him that as for my 
prayers he knew that they were always 
offered in behalf of the erring and unfortu- 
nate, and my advice would be freely given 
to him when I should learn the nature of 
his trouble. His manner prepared me for 
a confession of moral turpitude, which was 
not altogether in accord with the facts 
which, with a choking voice and a most 
painful agitation, he narrated to me. 
Startled and distressed as I was at his nar- 
ration, I listened patiently until he had fin- 
ished; and then I said to him, in'as calma 
voice as I could command: 

‘*So, then, Deacon, you have been guilty 
of robbing the widow and orphans whose 
property you were bound to guard, and you 
have squandered for your own selfish 
schemes the savings of the poor that were 
intrusted to your keeping. This is terrible. 
How could you do it?” 

“*T could not help it, Elder,” he said, and 
with a steadier tone of voice, now that he 
had confessed and was about to act on the 
offensive. ‘‘My intentions were perfectly 
honorable; but I was forced into it by my 
wife’s extravagance, which I could not con- 
trol. Ihad topay the debts she contracted. 
Besides, you judge me too severely. I 
have not been guilty of robbery. I did not 
violate the eighth commandment. I had too 
much conscience to do that. I felt the re- 
sponsibilities of my position too keenly as the 
deacon of a church to be guilty of robbery. 
I merely borrowed the money, with an in- 
tention of returning it; and I should have 
done so, and with compound interest, but 
for the shrinkage of prices in everything, 
and the failure of the Patent Shoe-peg 
Company, in which I had invested heavily. 
Lnow see plainly enough that I ought not 
to have done it; and Iam very sorry. But 
it wasn’t robbery. The commandment says 

Thou shalt not steal’; but there is no 
commandment, nor,law either, that I know 
of, against borrowing. And it’s nousecry- 
ing over spilt milk,’’ 

‘‘ There is no command, against. borrow- 
ing, 1 am -aware, Deacon; but you. must 
also be aware that to take another person’s 
property; without his consent, even with an 
intention of returning it, is theft, and noth- 
ing less,” 
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‘‘There may be a difference. of opinion 
on that subject,” said the Deacon; “and I 
take the other side in the controversy, 
‘What I wish to propose to you now, Elder, 
is a plan for preventing this thing from 
being known to the public; for it will be a 
great damage to the church and the cause 
of religion if it should become known that 
an Officer of the society, holding the posi- 
tion that I have done, had proved a default- 
er. This exposure might be prevented if the 
society would make up a subscription to 
enable me to make up my deficiencies un- 
til I could have an opportunity to recover 
my losses. This might be done, Elder, if 
you would recommend it.” 

I could with difficulty restrain my in- 
dignation on hearing this deliberate propos- 
al from the Deacon that I should become 
particeps criminis in his wrong-doing. I, 
therefore, told him he must bear the burden 
of his own sin, and that, as Religion had 
been compelled in all ages to endure the 
reproach of unfaithful members of the 
Church, it would not be endangered by his 
misdeeds. 

‘“ What, then, will become of me and my 
poor wife and children. How can we sur- 
vive the disgrace of exposure?” he cried, 
relapsing into the whimpering mood in 
which he came to me. 

‘*You should have thought of these 
things before,” I said. ‘‘I have no desire 
to heap indignities upon you; but I can 
only say that you must manfully meet the 
consequences of your foolishness. And as 
for your poor wife and daughters, they 
must do as the wives and daughters of 
many other poor men have done and labor 
for their support. I pity them, as I do 
you; but I can do nothing more for them.” 

This ended our interview. On Monday 
the melancholy story became known, and 
Brewsterville has never had such a sensa- 
tion before as it has had since the defalca- 
tion of Deacon Upton was announced. 

I am, as ever, faithfully yours, 
ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass. 


re 
A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XXIII. 








THE CONSERVATIVES BEGIN TO BELIEVE IN 
New Canton, 





Mr. GARDINER, Senior, had always be- 
lieved in New Canton, as much as Mr. 
Gardiner, Junior, had disbelieved in it. 
Whenever he had visited Jim’s office and 
found lines derogatory of the great Burt, 
on his desk, he had always called the young 
man to account, as one who was doing his 
best, to depreciate and belittle the father 
and mother and sponsor of the greatest en- 
terprise that the human mind had ever con- 
ceived. 

There was no reason why Mr. Gardiner 
should not continue to take an interest in 
and have a full belief in the Land Company 
and tue Savings Bank, for he was one of 
the sponsors of the first, and the second was 
simply the outgrowth of it. He was com- 
mitted to the whole scheme, and, no matter 
what others thought of it, he was bound, 
both by interest and for the sake of being 
consistent, to stand by it. 

But, to the surprise of Mr. Burt himself, 
and Col. Peppernell, others who were so con- 
servative in their notions that they had pooh- 
poohed the enterprise from the beginning 
began to talk of the progress of the city 
and to assert that it all had a most solid and 
secure foundation. These were men who 
did not leave their own houses and build 
new ones, or make additions, or put on 
wooden cornices, or plant plaster statuary 
in their front yards. They were men of 
the class who in the Presbyterian Church 
sustained Parson Latimer, and opposed the 
organ, the extension, and the new minister; 
and the Methodists who voted nay on all 
propositions to rebuild-the church and de- 
sired to be kept as a cirenit for a while 
longer. And the wives of these men still 
wore sun-bonnets, and did not insist upon 
carriages or put on any style whatever. 

Peppernell rushed into the office one day 
in a glow of delight and bursting with 
something ‘too good to keep to himself. 
Good news was the only thing he ever 
shared with anybody. 

“* Copyright, 1896, 
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“Burt, Masten—old Sam . Masten—and 
Curry, and Peterson have all bought prop- 
erty this morning of me. They have con- 
tracted for it, and will be in in an hour or 
two to have the deeds made.” 

Mr. Burt did not look pleased. 

“And, what is better, they are talking 
New Canton just as lively as they used to 
abuse it; and they are as solid converts as 
we could want.” 

Mr. Burt still looked gloomy. 

‘‘Why, the news don’t seem to please 
aoe’ What would please you this morn- 
iD 

‘e Colonel, what do they pay in?” 

“Why, our certificates, of course. They 
have stacks of ’em. I’m going out to help 
‘em talk. They’re doing us a world of 
good.” 

‘« What have they contracted for?” 

‘* Masten takes the Pollock Farm at $100 
an acre, Curry the Bigler Farm, and Peter- 
son the Smith Place. They went dog 
cheap; but, as they only stand us in $50 an 
acre, I thought it better to take their offer 
and get their influence than to let ’em go. 
But I want to see’em. They’re in front of 
the post-office now.” 

And the enthusiastic Colonel scurried out, 
to join the party that were talking so much 
of New Canton, and all recent converts. 

Mr. Burt looked thoughtful and even 
troubled. He sat for some minutes with 
his head buried in his hands, and, rising 
in a sort of wearied way, occupied an hour 
or more making figures. Finally he rose 
and put on his hat and went out. 

These were the thoughts that passed 
through the mind of Mr. Burt: This land 
was worth a year ago $20 an acre, and but 
for the Land Company’s work it would be 
worth just that to-day. And yet three of 


. the most conservative unbelievers in the 


town have paid $100 an acre forit. Notone 
of them believes it is worth more than $20. 
Why had they done it? Hedid not believe, 
with Peppernell, that they had become con- 
verts to the idea of the future of New Can- 
ton; but he looked for their motive from 
another point of view. They had paid for 
this ground in certificates, and these certifi- 
cates they had got, partly in the way of 
business and partly by the sale of ground, 
when the flow of certificates was limited 
and there were fewer of them in circulation 
than now. For those they had taken for 
their wares they sold goods at an advance 
of two to three hundred per cent., so that 
they could almost afford to pay four prices 
for land, and come out even; and those they 
had taken for land, of course they could 
afford to pay for land, 

The point at which Mr. Burt took alarm, 
and the reason why he was not so enthusi- 
astic as Col. Peppernell at this accession 
to the ranks of land-buyers, was that he 
saw in this movement a disposition on the 
part of these men to “‘ unload,” and get out 
from under the crash that they saw was 
imminent and even certain. 

Suppose others should do the same? 
There was the trouble. 

But Mr. Burt was a man not liable to be cast 
down. He went down and joined Pepper- 
nell, and so managed the conversation that 
the recent converts not only endorsed all 
that he had ever said of New Canton, but a 
great deal more; and he made them say it 
so that it was heard of men. And he was 
careful to have it reported in Zhe Forum 
that these three had made extensive pur- 
chases; and he had it added that they con- 
templated improvements immediately, 
which, as they had more scrip to unload, 
they did not care to dispute, and, once 
started, there was no half-way for them. 
They were harnessed to Mr. Burt’s chariot, 
and they puiled as advantageously for him 
as though they had been in the team orig- 
inally. 

But Mr. Burt took his hint. He wasa 
quick observer of indications in the finan- 
cial sky, and he felt that his time had come 
to act, ‘and he acted. 

Hetooka sudden fancy for horses, and, as 
he bought all he could exchange real estate 
for, it was noised abroad that he had a large 
contract for a Chicago dealer. The ware- 
house offered a still higher price for wheat, 


and the farmer who sold his crop and got. 


out without making an investment in real 


‘estate had to run a very close gauntlet be- 


tween Burt and Peppernell. And, no mat- 
ter what kind of property it was, so that it 





‘could be turned or twisted into money 


other than certificates, Burt and. Pepper- 
nell (under Burt’s instructions) took it in 
exchange for land or the certificates. 

It afforded Mr. Burt exquisite satisfaction 
to sell Masten a few lots, although he took 
his pay in refuse goods; and it was a glad 
day for him when he sold Curry a twenty- 
acre piece for a pair of very. poor horses, 
which brought him only $150 in Chicago. 

The indefatigable man did not confine 
his work to mere retail operations at home. 
There was not enough for him to do at 
home, for sellers were larger in number 
than the buyers. Everybody had land to 
sell and the competition was too sharp. 
Besides, he did not want to break the mar- 
ket by entering into competition with his 
own neighbors. So he made frequent 
trips to Chicago, and Peoria, and every- 
where else; and whatever he could trade 
New Canton real estate for he traded it, 
Western lands, railroad bonds, stocks of 
old goods were rather good property; and 
he was not above wagons, barness, guns, 
and watches, provided he got them in large 
enough lots and was convenient to an auc- 
tion store, where, without his appearing in 
it, they could be turned into cash. The 
price actually received was not a matter of 
moment. In the registered deeds the consid- 
eration could be put at anything that was 


deemed advisable. 
The Forum and Sentinel were impelled to 


redouble their energies. Week after week 
those organs of public opinion gave it as 
their solemn conviction that New Canton 
was on the high road to prosperity, and 
they cited the large number of conveyances 
with which the recorder’s office was 
crammed as evidence. They added to 
these statements the considerations affixed, 
and asked that, if operators from Chicago 
and the East had such faith in New Canton 
to not only buy, but pay these prices, why 
should any New Canton man, who was on 
the ground and had seen the wonderful 
growth of the town, hesitate for a moment 
to accept the fact and act upon it? 

The Sentinel remarked that it was true 
the railroads were not as yet, and true the 
bosom of Soggy Run was as yet unvexed 
by the paddles of the leviathans of the 
deep. But what of that? Rome was not 
built in a day; and why should more be 
asked of New Canton than of Rome? Did 
the people understand the difficulties in the 
way of all gigantic enterprises? Did they 
know how easily rival and envious towns 
could block such enterprises? Had they 
ever thought how the jobbing trade of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia had been 
njured by such great distributing centers as 


Chicago and St. Louis? Was it-reasonable to | 


suppose that those cities would lie dormant 
and see more such centers built up? The 
money for these enterprises, for these 
railroads and slack-water schemes, must 
come from these centers, and the liberal, 
far-seeing men who would invest where 
they were certain of returns, without refer- 
ence to the narrow views of the mercenary 
traders, might have the will and finally 
would accomplish their desires; but, with 
the material interests of great cities oppos- 
ing them—cities struggling to hold a trade 
already greatly shorn and threatened still 
more—time was necessary. It was natural 
that citizens of New Canton, seeing the 
great natural advantages of the location, 
realizing the absolute certainty of the what 
is to be, should become impatieut, as day 
by day went by without the realization of 
their hopes. But*mpatience cures nothing. 
It must come and would. 

‘«On the occasion of a recent visit to the 
metropolis” (the editor had taken advan- 
tage of a pass obtained by two years of 
solicitation, and had been to New York 
just once in his life) ‘‘we met and conversed 
with both capitalists and merchants. The 
capitalist was eager to aid us. The mer- 


chant shivered whenever the name of New’ 


Canton was pronounced—that is, such as 
were intelligent and knew the progress of 
events. ‘Another jobbing center,’ they 
‘said. ‘Another vast distributing point to 
cut our trade.” Time will bring it all 
about. ‘The streets of New York may not 
grow grass; but what is now prairie about 
New Canton will be crowded with the busy 
marts of trade, and the rumble of vehicles 
will be heard where now the frog’s melo- 
dious croak alone disturbs the stillness.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| SS 


(From the Forum of the People.) 
The uneasiness of the merchants of New 
York atthe development of Western trading 
points strikes'us as absurd; though it is, we 
are bound to say,.an injury to us, inasmuch 
as it discourages investors. The jealousy 
manifested toward New Canton in those 
cities is not only absurd, but it shows a 
narrowness Of vision, a short-sightedness, 
tosay nothing of absolute ignorance of the 
condition of the country, that astonishes 
us. Do not these men know that it is im- 
possible that one city on the extreme east- 
ern coast shall forever be the distributing 
point for the continent? Do they suppose 
the boundless West, with all its wealth 
and all its strength, full of the vigor of a 
lusty youth and just entering upon a vigor- 
ous manhood, will forever depend upon the 
already decrepit East for its business facili- 
ties? 
‘*The jealousy is unfounded, for the 
growth of the West is only equal to the 
growth of the East. New Canton, for in- 
stance, the wonderful development of 
which has excited feeling in New York, 
will do the trade we will say of an area of 
500 miles of territory, which heretofore 
has paid tribute to New York. This is a 
loss to New York. Very good. The East- 
ern States are increasing with the same 
rapidity, and by the time New Canton is 
firmly fixed in its trade the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and the 
easern part of Pennsylvanian will have 
increased in population enough to make up 
the loss, and the volume of trade of New 
York will remain about the same, though 
it will be confined to narrower limits. Its 
trade, so far as jobbing goods and handling 
domestics, will be merely local. 

‘* While, as a matter of course, New 
York will not increase with the rapidity of 
former years, it will hold itsown. It will 
always be the at importing center, and 
Wall Street will always be the controlling 
money center—the most sanguine New 
Cantoner does not deny that; but as for 
supplying the West, as for continuing to be 
the mercantile and business center of the 
whole country, that day has gone by, and 
the number of New Yorkers who are in- 
vesting in real estate here shows that the 
more far-seeing have already read the hand- 
writing on the walls. Still we do not have 
it in our heart to blame those who are mak- 
ing a struggle to retain their trade, even for 
atime. It is the selfishness which is the 
common fault of our weak humanity. 

“‘New Canton has no jealousy of New 
York. It will always take pride in its 
greatness, for New York and New Canton 
belong to one country and one people.” 

(From the Sentinel.] 

‘‘Of all the enterprises inaugurated by 
that Napoleon of finance, Mr. Chas. Burt, 
the Savings Bank has, probably, been of 
the most benefit to New Canton. The last 
statement, which we publish this morning, 


securely invested. -The certificates of the 
Company pass on our streets as money and 


ment issues. At least, we infer so, for we see 
more of them than any other kind. We 


to our people, who take a just pride in its 
success. Mr. Burt informs us that he has 


one hundred and sixty dwellings, besides 


ready commenced. The Bank does this 
and secures itself by mortgage on the prem- 
ises, It has accomplished a vast amount 
of good and is just in the beginning of its 
career.” 


his management of those who ¢ame to him 
was sublime. His work, coupled with the 
new disposition on the part of those who 
had heretofore opposed him, had its effect. 
His office had been thronged with buyers 
and he was wearing himself out in the serv- 
ice of the Company. He had one party 
out in his carriage looking at lots. 

“‘Tkese are desirable lots, sir. The 
ground is perfectly level and the soil is 
very easily taken out for cellars. It isa 
mistake to get into clay, for it adds to the 
cost of digging and you have trouble to get 
rid of the earth. Here the ground you take 
out is just enough to make the proper ele- 
vation for your house, and your cellar 
when walledis justright. And the ground 
lays so prettily, it will make a splendid 
site.” 


This lot was sold. Who could help buy- 
taken to another part of the town. 
‘‘There are no better lots than these in 
the city. It costs a trifle more to dig in the 


Many of our people who have lots in the 
clay soil did not consider it worth while to 


udice, but I prefer clay ground to build 





shows the deposits to have reached the | 
enormous sum of $225,000, all of which is | 


are preferred by our citizens to the Govern- | 


levt money already this season to build’ 


enough to finish eighty-one that were al-, 


Mr. Burt was more busy than ever, and’ 


ing from sucha man? The next party was: 


clay; but it leaves a cellar so beautiful. 


put in cellar-walls at all. It may be a prej- 


The lot was.sold, and another party took 
the vacant place in the carriage. 
‘These lots, my dear sir, are very desir- 
able. You may object tothe depression” 
(they were as ugly holes as were ever seen), 
‘*but you see you have your cellar ready 
made. All you want isto put in your wall, 
and there you are. Besides, you avoid the 
expense of having your dirt removed, which 
in a growing city like this is considerable. 
Labor is high here; there is such a de- 
mand for it.” 
The next purchaser was taken to some 
very high lots, which came very near be- 
ing hills, Nature having changed her mind 
just in time to save them. 
**These are very desirable lots, sir; very. 
They lay high and dry—no water in your 
cellars. Some people might suppose that 
the grading to the level of the street would be 
an objection; but it is quite a mistake. 
There is so much level land here that needs 
filling up that thousands, sir, will be glad 
to take off the earth and all that they can 
get out of the cellar for the sake of having 
it to fill with. It is an advantage, sir, 
which ought not to be overlooked.” 
And then to the bank of the stream with 
another party, where the rock showed 
itself. 
‘These lots are extremely desirable. 
The cost of blasting out the rock for cellars 
is something; but thestone is worth a great 
deal here, sir, where it is so scarce, That 
taken out to make acellar will go along 
way toward paying fora house. And then 
your cellar is always dry. It isa mistake 
to get into the loam or clay, away from the 
creek.” 
- Aud so he went on selling lots, and put- 
ting out certificates industriously to whom- 
soever he could. But he was also equally 
industrious in getting together all the money 


| possible that was not of the Savings Bank 
kind. 


CHAPTER XX1tV. 
Hieu ScANDAL IN NEw CANTON. 


As I have said before, one of the good 
old customs of New Canton was that of 
back-door visiting. The old settlers 
thought a great deal of neighboring, as they 
called it. To live next door was to them a 
bond of sacred intimacy or else a cause of 
bitter feud. Not the least of its privileges 
was that of running in from two to twenty 
times a day, by the family entrance, with- 
out ceremony—a cosy, hearty custom, safe 
in the breach and commended in the ob- 
servance.. One df the conditions of neigh 


| boring was to have a gate cut through the 
take them on subscription for The Senti- | 
nel; and, by the way, a few of them would | 
not come amiss this week. The known 
character of the managers, the unquestioned | 
soundness of the institution eommends it} 


line fence for these visits, and the paths 
through the.gardens were kept in good re 
pair. Whena woman had a dress to rip, 
a shirt-bosom to refresh, or six yards to 
hem for pleating, she ‘“‘threw something 
over her head” and wended her way 
through the ‘plum trees, past the rhubarb 
border, the grape-vine trellis, and cistern, 
to the side-door, appearing with work in 
her arms and the latest gossip on her 
tongue, always welcome. 

Burt, who was a quiet observer of human 
nature outside of business, was wont to 
say, in a purely meditative way, that more 
lies were brought in at the back doors of 
New Canton than all the men and women 
could carry out at the front. By this means 
Mrs. Pettit came to tell Mrs. Morse that 
her husband was suspected of going to 
New York with another woman, which 
Mrs. Pettit thought Mrs. Morse ought to 
know, making a pretty kettle of fish for 
Morse when he came home, full of worry 
about the notes which his partner had 
failed to pay. Then it came out that 
Morse had been guilty of meeting an old 
schoolmate, who was going home sick to 
her brother’s house, and he had been man 
enough to show her a little attention. 
Morse experienced the full truth of the 
saying that mud will stick. There were 
several dozen good people in New Canton 
who could never be brought to believe 
that there wasn’t something in the report, 
**for somebody had said so,” affirming 
this with the beautiful credulity with which 
people assure you that a thing must be true, 
for they have seen it in a newspaper. 

There was something ill in the wind for 
Emeline. The doctor’s wife had it from 
her husband, who had heard it in the drug 
store, while he was putting up his own 





upon.” 


medicines behind the screen, Mrs, Long 








was sewing at the doctor's house, and men- 
tioned it next day at Mrs. Eaton’s, who 
told it in the presence of two or three 
callers, who made a wider round than they 
intended, to give the matter a good talking 
over. It was ‘‘Oh, dear! It couldn’t be 
true!” and. they ‘‘should like to know 
what New Canton was coming to.” And, 
when the first shock of surprise was over, 
and they had taken breath, they found 
space to reflect that that girl had been 
getting ahead too fast, and needed less 
notice. And there always was something 
they didn’t just like about her—something 
too original and independent for one in her 
position; though there were not wanting 
others who ‘‘never could see what people 
found in her out of the common—a weak 
girl, flattered to death, whom James Gardi- 
ner had been able to lead about as he 
wanted, and they hoped left her, owing 
much to his mercy. 

How glad those well-to-do women were 
of a chance to flout at her. Not one of 
them but had her count of petty disgrace 
to answer for, if it had been known—her 
stinginess, and acted untruths, and stones 
thrown with deadly aim, though they never 
happened to do much hurt. Among those 
sober matrons who walked looking askant 
at Emeline there was not one whose record 
would have read as well as the patient, 
ardent, unselfishness and eager ambition of 
the girl, whose desire in life was to lift 
herself to be loved and to make those whose 
sole hope and dependence she was happy. 
Those women had been dutiful daughters 
in their time to fathers and mothers whose 
pride was in their children, who left them 
comfortable plenishings and creditable 
names, and the memory of indulgence and 
fondness, which was something to blame 
for their complete absorption in them- 
selves. They had been good wives? Yes, 
to men who spent their lives in toil to give 
them and their children sure and good 
livings, well-furnished houses to compare 
with their neighbors’, handsome dress, and 
to make provision for them against time of 
need; men whose names gave them shelter 
and credit, whose strength supplemented 
their weakness and peevishness; men who 
not seldom looked from their work to ask 
what satisfaction there was in this thank- 
less labor; men who went to the lounging 
places and hotels, for want of the com- 
panionship which these model wives failed 
to provide for them. These women had 
had their proper returns for every penny- 
worth of help or duty they ever rendered 
any one in their lives, and not one of them 
was above stabbing another woman or 
woman’s child, if it would enhance their own 
consequence or the portion of their children. 


Emeline was neither saint nor heroine; 
yet it could be said of her that she never 
stepped on a worm or mangled a spider, 
and left it without killing it, because it 
was too much trouble to look the creature 
up @nd end its agony. She never was 
known to slight a thing she had to do; she 
never believed a scandal or repeated one 
maliciously; and it was part of her instinct 
and belief that to see a chance to doa 
fellow-creature good and not do it was a 
crime to rise up against her in her own 
need. An odd notion, by the way, which, if 
it were carried out by each of us, would 
make this world a place worth living in 
without further ado. She was pitilessly 
just, for with her justice was akin to 
mercy; and with its aid she held there 
would be no need to call on Mercy, whose 
name men liked so much better. It would 
be ill if in her future that clear vision was 
warped or any case set in false colors 
before her, for her hand would be as swift 
and steady in carrying out her right or her 
vengeance as ever it was to carry kindness 
to others. Nature had given her such 
hidden weapons as she puts into the hands 
of many creatures—wit, fearlessness, and 
endurance, foresight, and memory for a 
favor or a wrong; while to these she added 
special gifts, without which the others come 
to nothing, as we see every day, when the 
race is not to the swift, but to the slow and 
unbaffled, and the battle is not to the 
strong, who disdain to guard their own 
right, but to the determined will which 
never abandons an advantage of which it 
becomes possessed. This was the woman 
whom feminine New Canton, to amuse it- 
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self, meant to put out of the way with hair- 
pins. 

Miss Ritchie met Miss Garnett on the 
way to her German lesson, and the former 
lady, who had been having a dress fitted by 
Mrs. Long, was primed with the latest 
news and aching to dispense it. As it 
happened, Miss Garnett had the latest new 
novel, and Miss Ritchie wanted to read it. 
Edith Garnett would be delighted to let 
her have it just as soon as Emeline Butter- 
field was through with it. Immediately 
Miss Ritchie’s air grew cautious and her 
face so delicately non-committal as to con- 
vey to Miss Garnett that her friend’s sensi- 
bilities retreated from the mention of 
Emeline. Ants talk with their feelers. It 
must be by such slight but invaluable signs 
that women read each other’s deepest feel- 
ings. 

es Do you see much of that girl?’ asked 
Miss Ritchie, significantly. 

‘*She is as bright and sweet as she can 
be,” was the ready answer. ‘‘I see all I 
can of her. What of it?” 

‘* Nothing, if you like her.” 

‘“What is the matter?’ demanded the 
younger girl, who detested side-firing, 

“‘Nothing at all,” was the truthful re- 
ply? “‘I didn’t know you were on such 
terms with her, or I should not have spoken 
in that tone. Have you got your white 
muslin apron done yet?” 

‘*My apron is much obliged for your in- 
terest. You’ve said too much, Virginia, to 
turn me off like this, without telling exact 
ly what you mean. I don’t think it’s any 
way to treat a friend. If you have any- 
thing against Emeline, say so. I don’t 
know much of her; but she seems a very 
pleasant, pretty girl.” 

*‘James Gardiner seemes to think so 
too,” was the mysterious answer, with some 
affectation of glee. 

‘* Well, is there any harm in that? I 
don’t know tbat it is anything against 
Emeline. It strikes me there are more girls 
in town who wouldn’t mind having the 
same charge thrown at them.” 

“Tm glad to see Miss Butterfield can 
find people to get up such an interest in 
her on short notice. She has the gift of 
maneuvering them into very ardent 
friends.” 

“Tm notardent. You are always chaffing 
me about being ardent, when you know I 
always stand by people when I don’t know 
anything against them. I can judge peo- 
ple as well as you do; and I don’t believe 

in saying anything against people on a dis- 
like that isn’t founded.” 

‘* Well,” with a lofty air, ‘‘ Edith, I know 
you consider me prejudiced; but I can’t 
alter my likes and dislikes at a word, even 
from you. I don’t wish to say anything 
against this girl, I'd rather you would 
form your opinion for yourself, and 
not ask for my impressions. You may find 
something to like inher very much. Frank- 
ly, I cannot. But I am singular in my 
preferences, and I want to know something 
more about anybody before I take them up 
as New Canton was taking up that girl. 
She looks too sensational to suit me. I don’t 
think any young lady would go walking 
with a young gentleman, and meet him con- 
stantly on the street and in the grove, un- 
less she was very careless of her reputation 
or had none to lose. That’s all.” 

‘*She’s not a bad girl,” flashed the knight- 
ly little defender. ‘‘ Look in her face, and 
dare to say that, if you can. Besides, Mrs. 
Burt wouldn’t have her in the family and 
think so much of her if she was like that.” 

‘*Perhaps Mrs. Burt don’t know every- 
thing about the way the girl carries on 
evenings. Jane Ashley says they have been 
seen ever so many times on the road to the 
lower grove; and Peppernell heard James 
make an appointment with her one Sunday, 
when she was going home from church. 
She was going by, and he walked a few 
steps beside her, and the Colone! heard him 
say: ‘‘ This afternoon, in the old place.” If 
he means well, why don’t he go and see 
her at the house? Would you let a gentle- 
man make appointments with you like that, 
and set the whole town talking about you?” 

‘I don’t care! I can’t believeit. I’ve 
never seen a thing wrong in her, and she 
can’t be such a fool as to throw away her 
chances like that. I won’t believe it.” 

**T don’t ask you to,” was the dry answer. 





“l’'m not trying to get you to believe it. 
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I don’t want to do the girl any harm. What 
is she to me? You talk as if I had some 
spite against her. I must say you might 
have some charity for your friends, as long 
as you have so much for girls nobody 
knows. All New Canton is talking about her. 
I hope it may prove groundless, and James 
turn out what we’ve thought him, for his 
mother’s sake. But you know he has been 
very wild of late. I thought, since you had 
taken Emeline up so ardently, it was just 
to let you know how she stood. I should 
dreadfully hate to get myself talked about 
with her, if I-were you.” 

The thistledown was floating that would 
catch in every corner}and bear evil for 
Emeline. She, unconscious, was finding 
life a great deal too pleasant, in thoughtless 
rambles and endless satisfying talks with 
the handsome young lawyer, whose manner 
of late conveyed very strong signs of being 
in love with his pretty comrade of the 
woods. 

In love with her! Not possible! In all 
her wildest dreams of her girlhood she had 
not quite looked for this. Some well-to-do 
man might in time fall in love with her 
and marry her, she was sure, for the seven- 
by-nine mirror did not hang in her room for 
nothing, and sbe knew that naturally curly 
hair, small hands and feet, and big black 
eyes had a value in the world. But that 
James Gardiner, the finest young man in 
Canton, who held himself at such a magnifi- 
cent pitch—that this splendid James should 
come to her night after night, and walk with 
her, hold her hand in his, and adjust her 
shawl when the wind cut freshly round the 
corner, and say his brightest and prettiest 
things to her, was as if the sun and seven 
stars had been left her as alegacy. The 
half-story bed-room at Burt’s was as full of 
happiness as it could hold; and she lived 
and walked in such a brightness that it 
seemed as if the rest must see it and find 
out her secret. She went home after those 
precious walks thrilling with some name- 
less great delight, that kept her healthy eyes 
open to wonder at the new bliss that had 
befallen her, till the moon looked one 
o’clock in the southern window. In love 
with her? She looked at herself in the glass 
sometimes, and wondered with a sort of 


we. 

At first there was no room in Emeline’s 
heart for anything but adoration of the 
man her beauty had won to her side. It 
was so strange to be loved, to be met with 
glad glances and the warmest, softest words, 
and folding arms, that had a varying lan- 
guage of pressure to accent their expres- 
sions. A head bent to her in the moon- 
light was a taking feature of the landscape 
that lingered with her after moon and stars 
had set, and she had a sense of being con- 
tented and protected as a young bird in the 
nest which its mother defends with her 
fierce, beating wings. After the first joy 
that the first and best in the world—her 
world—had come to her, she never thought 
that he was the banker’s son, and she the 
poorest woman belonging to the lowest 
family in the county. It seemed right in 
her open code that he should love whom he 
chose; and, as it could not be that he would 
lower himself willingly, it followed that 
she was as good as himself. Else how 
could there be love between them? She 
thought no further. It is a truth that the 
hunger of the soul for love goes so far be- 
yond that of the body or of pride that it is 
long before either wakes if the divine crav- 
ing is satisfied. Emeline was content to be 
loved. She could have walked all her life 
in her humble path, in the shadow of this 
love, and never asked for more, The cup 
of unselfish love is filled by a divine hand, 
and whosoever tastes of it shall never 
thirst for aught besides. 

How was it with James? A young man 
taught by all the circles he moved in to 
think the wearing of good clothes and lead- 
ing an agreeable life indispensable con- 
ditions of existence, he was naturally 
slower in forgetting his code. But you 
might as well try to be insensible to attar 
of roses as deny your heart to Emeline. 
He made few words of. love suflice, but 
he could not deny himself its signs. 

The summer had fled too fast, it had been 
so happy. Emeline had sometimes laughed 
at her past life of privation, the present 
was so rich in attention and love. She 
counted herself, and many others counted 
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her, with her gifts and prospects, the most 
fortunate woman in New Canton. James 
had been -her devoted companion those 
long, bright months—every hour that either 
could lawfully contrive to spend together, 
What strolls after dark down the mill-road, 
where the road led into the heart of the 
woods, till the stump under the scrub oak 
that was a landmark grew their regular 
resting-place, and the belated traveler ex- 
pected to see two figures in light summer 
dresses there every fair night. When Mrs, 
Burt was away, what earthly wrong was 
there in James finding it out in some tele- 
graphic way, and making his appearance, 
book in hand, to sit with Emeline, while her 
swift fingers flew over the sewing. Mrs, 
Burt always knew when Emeline had com- 
pany by the extra work she finished, and, 
finding her own account good in the matter, 
concluded, if Emeline chose to let Jim 
Gardiner come fooling round her, she had 
no cause to interfere. So, allowed to 
associate freely with her, he taught the girl 
unconsciously the refinement of thought 
and manner she was better fitted by Nature 
to receive than himself; which she returned 
by as much loyalty as a woman could give 
to a man. 

The year had taken its downward dip to 
autumn; but the days were still sunny 
and the wood-seat a pleasant tryst. Un- 
conscious of the ill breath busy with her 
name, Emeline made ready one evening as 
usual, to meet her lover. The weariness of 
the brisk day’s work left her healthy young 
frame at thought of his handsome figure, 
coming through the trees between her and 
the sunset. He might put out the sun, and 
she would not know it, he brought such 
brightness to her. Out of her toiling in 
other people’s houses and sitting in the 
lowest place at their tables, from her poor, 
ill-kept home, she was coming to great love 
and great honor. A man as brave to look 
at and standing as well with his fellows 
as one could find in a summer day had 
chosen her and waited for her, and she 
would see him to-night in less than an 
hour. How her heart beat at the thought. 
And his deep eyes would dwell on hers, and 
rest on her so that she would feel them. 
She felt them now, so kind, so trusty, such 
a Heaven of ardent, enduring love in them 
to the hard-worked woman, who in all her 
life had known so few such looks and 
longed for them with such a mortal hunger. 
How good she could be to such a man— 
better than ever woman had been to man 
since streams rau under the sky of Illinois; 
and unawares she trembled to think what 
a power he had over her. 

But all was bliss and tender-shaken hope 
in that low chamber under the roof at 
Burt’s. The small mirror showed a face 
lovely in its eager, flushing anticipation, ill- 
masked under the composure that was part 
of the decorum of her position, since her 
feelings would be in the way of other 
people’s, who had aright to them. There 
was room, now that she was by herself, for 
pride and pleasure in herself and the little 
nice touches she gave her toilet. Never 
was a check gingham ironed so fresh and 
perfect as that she slipped on now, holding 
her breath as she drew it over her glossy 
curls, for fear it should disturb a hair of 
their ruffled glossand glory. Her face smiled 
beautiful as the egeria, one might fancy, 
looking up from a fern-shaded spring in the 
depths of a wood—a face that small chil- 
dren fell passionately in love with and 
cried for her; a face of warmth and mirth 
and quickness, with its creamy skin under 
the shining, shadow-haunted disorder of her 
hair. She was the happiest creature in town 
as she crossed the little bridge and went 
down the road in the edge of the wood. 
The marshy flats were deep pile of velvet in 
greenest glow under the light that momently 
left it. Blue eyes of asters looked up from 
the tawny grass by the roadside, and a 
warm, brooding breath of softly fading 
things was abroad, pierced with the odor 
of late mint steeped in the sun. She had 
only time to snatch a tuft of blossoms as 
she went, and thrust them in her hair; for 
was she not going to see her lover, and 
could the flowers make her wait onthe way 


| to him? 


A shadow that was not of tree-trunks 
fell behind the screen of a birch, and she 
grew glad beyond speaking. He was look- 
ing away, moving restlessly, till at her step 
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his face brightened kindly and her two 
hands were in his. 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you comesooner? Wouldn’t 
the old cat let you?” By such names Mr. 
James used to speak of Mrs. Burt. 

“‘Would you want me here before you? 
No, she didn’t keep me. She’s comfortable 
in vinegar and brown paper for the night, 
and won’t think of anything but the bad 
taste in her mouth for three days.” 

‘‘How does Burt live with such an 
apothecary’s pet? I smell rhubarb and 
senna two blocks off, when the wind is her 
way. How do you like being clerk in that 
drug-shop? I won't have you scented with 
her herbs; but you are sweet as a rose, any- 
how. Haven’t you anything pleasant to say 
toa fellow who’s been on the fence half 
an hour looking for you.” 

“Then I haven’t been making myself 
agreeable to you? Why don’t you set the 
example? Perhaps you don’t know when 
you're well treated.” 

“I should never find you anything but 
pleasant,” his voice sinking to a delicious 
cadence. ‘‘ My poor little, dear little girl. 
She doesn’t like to have me call her poor 
even in petting her.” 

“I don’t care about being called poor, 
seeing I’ve been used to it all my life. Id 
rather hear something else from you.” 

“Proud thing! I don’t blame you. 
Well, there’s one man to whom it don’t 
make a straw’s difference whether you 
have a dollar to your name or own all the 
scrip in the New Canton Savings Bank. 
How nicely you do cling to a person. 
Don’t you want to put your head where it 
was the other night—on my shoulder? It 
rests me to hold it there. T’ve got the 
sweetest girl in the country here, just as I 
like to have her. Now talk to me.” 

‘There is too much to be said to talk.” 

‘‘Then tell it some other way. Shall I 
say this, and this—that you are the only 
girl I care to kiss alive, and I wouldn’t 
take another world for her? You beauty!” 

*“You don’t mean me. You're thinking 
of some other girl.” 

“‘T never think of any girl but you. I 
don’t want to see any girl but you. You 
are square and kind. Kiss me, pet, and 
help me to forget.” 

She was close within his arms and his 
face was away from her; but a flood of pity 
came at his tone of hurt pride and mock- 
ery at the old remembrances. It was in- 
stinct with her to try to cheer him by every 
woman’s wile; and in such art she was, un- 
fortunately, skilled by Nature. 

She was thinking of James, and feeling 
as if she would give her life to win him 
from his sorrow. He was hers to comfort 
for an hour, and he had given her liberty to 
caress him. She wound her arms about 
him, as she would around a hurt child, rock- 
ing him gently, touching his face here and 
there with the tenderest lips. ‘‘ They 
should not use you so,” she said to herself, 
in her deep tone of affection. ‘‘ How could 
they? It never shall be again—never again! 
How could anybody turn against you when 
you had loved them?” 

““You know, everybody knows about 
town that I was to marry Mary Lewis; but 
her old mother broke it off. The girl I had 
loved as long as I could remember,” he 
added, with pardonable embellishment, for, 
by long pondering, his attachment to Mary 
Lewis seemed to cover his whole life. 

““Yes, I heard of it,” she said, softly. 
“‘And I felt awfully sorry for you at the 
time.” 

‘“*T suppose so,” he said, with some of the 
old bitterness, ‘‘ Everybody in town knew 
it, high and low. It’s a comfort to know 
you’ve been in the town’s mouth for six 
months.” 

‘*You mustn’t mind it,” Emeline said, 
gently, passing over his not very compli- 
mentary outburst. ‘‘ Everybody I heard 
Speak of it said you had been badly used, 
and you had lost a very bad mother-in-law, 
at least. How could any mother make a 
girl leave you when she was promised to 
you?” 

“You will be doing it some day. You'll 
see some other man you like better, and run 
off with him, and leave me to find it out,” 
he said, looking at the first star just over 
her curls, as he sat enjoying very much the 
innocent, pitying tenderness she gave him. 
His idle speech touched her more than he 


away and looked into his face with eyes of 
such intensity that whenever he thought of 
that moment he seemed to see them before 
him. , 

‘*T shall never care for anybody as Ihave 
cared for you. Ido not know how to go 
back on a friend; and if you ever teach me 
to forget you it will be better for me that I 
had never been born.” 

“* When I lose you, the best, truest friend 
@ man ever found in a woman,” he said, se- 
riously, sobered by her earnestness, ‘“‘ it 
may be as well for me that I had never 
lived.” 

**Come, Emeline,” he said, a moment 
after, to regain the sportiveness they had 
lost, ‘‘ this is quite like lovers. We agreed 
once to be nothing but good friends; but I 
don’t know but we will end in love, spite 
of ourselves.” 

‘* We promised never to talk love to each 
other,” she said, simply and seriously, 
“‘and I shall keep my word. I shall never 
fall in love with you; but I shall never 
cease to love you. It is your doing.” 
‘*Emeline, you are the coolest girl! 
Well, I don’t see any use in freezing a fel- 
low with speeches that sound like so much 
and mean so little. Would you have the 
goodness to tell me whatI am to you? Am 
I your friend or your lover or brother? 
Speak frankly. for once.” 

‘Neither lover nor brother,” she said, 
turning her eyes large and clear upon him, 
too true, too full of feeling to shrink. 
Then, with voice and gesture of incompar- 
able tenderness and sincerity: ‘‘ You areall 
I have in the world.” 

“Emeline, I will be all the world to 
you,” he declared, carried out of himself 
with this sweet, ardent attachment. 

Heaven help her! 

{Zo be Continued.} 
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(These Lectures are printed weekly in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT.] 

WHEN a man has willfully violated the radi- 
ant moral law it is instinctive, if the eyes are 
kept open to its light, to feel that something 
ought to be done to bring about satisfactory 
relations between the rebellious spirit and the 
author of that insufferably resplendent moral 
enactment. What ought to be done? The 
soul ought to acquire similarity of feeling with 
God; and without that its peace is scientifical- 
ly known to be a natural impossibility. But is 
that enough? Face to face with self-evident 
truths, can an unfettered human spirit, which 
has behind it a record of disloyalty, find intel- 
ligent and wholly tremorless peace, even after 
it is delivered from the love of what ought not 
to be? When an evil man has reformed, does 
he have a scientifically justifiable right to feel 
that his own excellence, taken wholly alone, 
ought to secure his entire harmony with the 
nature of things? What do the organic and 
ineradicable human instincts, scientifically in- 
terpreted, say on this point ? 

Not long ago, my friends, a schoolmate of 
mine committed murder. He was a foremost 
man inachurch. He was nearly fifty years of 
age; but through thirty years he had suffered 
from an unhappy marriage. God knows what his 
trials had been; but the man was sane; he was 
in health. Not a whisper has been raised in 
his defense, although he is to be hung in a few 
weeks. Coming home from an evening gather- 
ing, his wife and he passed into their house to- 
gether, apparently at peace with each other; 
and half an hour later, when she was asleep, 
the monster, with an ax, took his wife’s life. 

Do not avert your gaze, my friends, from this 
lurid point of light. This narrative is of a 
piece with much else that has actually hap- 
pened in the nights and days of our softly roll- 
ing globe ; and yet yousay it is not philosophy. 
I say that events like these are facts, and that 
philosophy must face facts of every descrip- 
tion or, once for all, cease to call itself scien- 
tific. This piercing gleam out of experience is 
blue fire, indeed; but not a little radiance of 
that sort has crept before now through the vol- 
canic crevices of the world. When by this 
ominous but actual lamp you gaze intently 
upon the glitter of this ax and upon the flash- 
ing of the afterward dripping blood, you will 
find that many problems as to the peace of the 
soul are here exposed to view under a game in- 
tense enough to permit their scientific examina- 
tion. 

Both these persons were my schoolmates. I 





‘could have believed. She put his arms 


knew both well, and think I have some reason 


to say that I understand what probably the 

whole interior sky was in this man. One of 

the things that proved his guilt, aside from his 

confession, which he made at the end of a 

week, was a remark which he curiously enough 

repeated to his neighbors, months before his 

crime: “ Can I not repent, even if I do a great 

wrong; and so repent as to go to Heaven? Is 

it not taught that a man may repent and be 

saved, although he does something very bad ?’’ 

The man was not well educated. He had in 

his mind the query whether one might not 

commit some atrocity, and yet repent, and by 
the good grace of Almighty God, who is of too 
pure eyes to behold iniquity, be saved through 

the Atonement. Perhaps he thought Heaven 

was a place, rather thana state. 

Confucius said, on the Yellow Sea, yonder: 
‘‘Heaven means principle.” What if a man 
permanently loses principle? Must he or must 
he not lose Heaven? Underthe law of judicial 
blindness, is it possible for a man to lose prin- 
ciple permanently? ([Sensation.] 

This man, befogged, but not insane, took up 
the theory (this was proved before the jury) 
that he might commit murder, and yet after- 
ward repent and go to Heaven. And he com- 
mitted murder. And I think his chief tempta- 
tion, aside from vexatious married life, was 
that lie, whispered to him out of the very 
bowels of Gehenna, that the Atonement is 
enough to save a man who makes a bargain of 
it and tries to cheat God. That man did on a 
large scale what it is possible you and I have 
been trying to do on asmall scale. We will 
not commit murder; but we would, if we had 
our own way, very gladly cheat God of half our 
life, at least, because we think we can repent 
at last, and all will come out well! Some men 
think that if they repent after they go out of 
this life all will be well. Thatis rather a large 
application of this principle. [Profound sens- 
ation.]} 

Pardon me, gentlemen, but you must be 
shocked into due attention to the monstrous 
caricatures of religious truth which often exist 
in half-educated minds, and which underlie a 
large part of the infidel attack on Christianity 
in this latest age, as they have underlaid every 
attack in every past age. 

In this kind of analysis of human experiences 
I find more philosophy than I can put into an 
hour’s declamation. Here is a gleam right out 
of human nature, and from our day; and I wish 
you to look at it while we ask how far self- 
evident truth can teach us what the Atonement 
can do. Laffirm that the Atonement must be 
something that does not bargain with God for 
a piece of life or the whole of it. It must 
not undermine principle. We are assured 
by ‘self-evident truth that the Atone- 
ment, if it is to be effectual, must in some 
way provide for similarity of feeling with God. 
Conscience, with all its great operations, ex- 
istsin us,and is going on into the Unseen 
Holy with us ; and we must be at peace with all 
its multiplex lines of activity. These are like 
sO many swords, each one enough to give us a 
thrust of the most unexpected kind. 

This man committed murder deliberately. 
Perhaps he now has had grace given him to 
loathe his crime. In his cell he sings hymns, 
it is said; is glad to receive religious solace; 
hopes that his execution may be the gateway 
to Heaven ; and his reliance is all in the Atone- 
ment. He really has come to hate, let us sup- 
pose, all that God hates and to love all that 
God loves. He has, let us grant, what is called 
the new birth. Now does that cover up the reec- 
ord of the murderer? Let us be mercilessly 
straightforward in our answer to this question, 
forit touches your case and mine. I am ap- 
proaching a fundamental self-contradiction of 
the lawless and sharply mischievous dreaming 
of many as to the nature and sequences of our 

refusal to say “I will” when the Divine Voice 
says “I ought.’? This man has learned to 
loathe the murder, but the record of his crime 
is behind him ; and now do you think that he 
is or ought to beat peace, simply because he 
really has come to loathe everything that leads 
to murder? Here is a question whichI put 
before you in the name of the scientific 
method, begging you to look onit with a love 
of clear ideas and wholly apart from any con- 
clusionsin religious science. Do you think 
that human nature, with the great operations 
of conscience in it (that prophetic office which 
anticipates the continuance of the approval 
and disapproval which we know inevitably fol- 
low our acts, good and bad), that sense that 
this approval or disapproval is not only from 
ourselves, but from a Somewhat and Someone, 
who is in us, but not of us, is likely to allow 
this man, in the name of his own excellence 
alone, to be wholly at peace about this record 
of murder, even after he has reformed? Let 
us fasten our thoughts on this one phase of 
human experience, typical of range after range 
of human crime, and let us, if possible, attain 
clearness on the subject, whatever theory 
stands or falls. ‘ Was klar ist, wahr ist,” the 
Germans say—“ What is clear is true.’”? There 
is a whole range of liberal thinking which 


enough ; and that style of thought I wish to 
test—by what? By the street. By the axioms 
of self-evident truth, applied by the scientific 
method. 
Lady Macbeth, Shakespeare tells us, could 
not wash her hands white, although she had 
learned to hate her crime, so as to be made in- 
sane by the memory of it. 
“* Doctor.—Look how she rubs her hands, 
“ Gentleman.—It isan accustomed action with her 
to seem thus washing her hands. I have known her 
to continue in this a quarter of an hour. 
** Lady Macbeth.—Yet here’s the spot. 
“ Doctor.- Hark! She speaks. I will set down what 
comes from her. 
“ Lady Macbeth.—Out. damned spot! Out, I say 
Here’s the smell] of the blood still. All the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
** Doctor.—More needs she the divine than the 
physician. 
“God, God, forgive us all!’ 

—‘* Macbeth,” Act v., Scene 1. 
Is your Shakespeare a partisan when, de- 
scribing in Macbeth the laws of human nature, 
he makes him say: 
“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this, my hand, will 

rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red.” 


*“*MethoughtI heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep—the innocent sleep 
Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
Scill it cried. Sleep no more, to all the house. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more. Macbeth shall sleep no 
more.” 
“T could not say Amen 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Lady Macbeth.—Consider it not so deeply. 
Macbeth.—But wherefore could I not pronounce 
Amen? 
[had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady Macbeth.—These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways, so it will make us mad.” 

—Ilbid., Act ti, Scene 2. 
These deeds must be thought of after these ways, 
so it will make us wise. 

Not Plato, not Aristotle, not Strauss, not 
Renan, only Christianity can wash Lady Mac- 
beth’s red right hand. 

Shakespeare describes the laws of your sleep 
and mine. But my schoolmate, who has mur- 
dered his wife, has repented, let us say; and 
he is at the edge of death itself. It may be 
that the first spirit he will meet in the Unseen 
Holy will be that which he sent thither before 
its time. No, not the first spirit ; he will meet 
God there. He meets God now. In conscience 
the still small voice is God’s voice. He listens 
to that ; he remembers the past. He knows he 
has learned to loathe his crime ; but is that 
enough? Was it enough for Macbeth? Was 
it enough for Lady Macbeth? My friends, 
when a great question about the organization 
of human nature comes up, the best way to 
decide it is to notice not only the deepest lit- 
eratures of the world, but a long range of 
experience in history, and see how man has 
acted age after age. Have the nations acted as 
if they thought reform was enough to give 
peace after a great crime has been committed ? 
We know that the heathen religions of the 
world have given large space to penance and 
sacrifice. I do not wish to exaggerate the 
amazing record ; but there is enough to show 
that more than much has been done age after 
age in history by this desire to be at peace 
with conscience and with what is to be met 
behind the veil. These heathen religions have 
indicated in unspeakable ways that peace is 
not attained even after reformation. The 
devotees of those religions have desired to be 
calm before God, and many deep teachers hsve 
taught, with more or less distinctness, the 
necessity of loving what God loves and hating 
what God hates. But how has the human 
heart acted? The whole history of the race, I 
claim, has proved that men in general have not 
felt ready to go before God in their own right- 
eousness, even after they have reformed. My 
schoolmate here has learned to hate his mur- 
der ; and now he must go before God. He has 
the righteousness, let us hope, of loving and 
hating what God loves and hates; but there is 
that past behind him. Conscience is in him ; 
and now, when the operations of conscience have 

their free course, is that man, as he steps into the 

Unseen Holy, ready to depend on nothing but his 

own righteousness? * 

Gentlemen, the greatest question in religious 
science is before you, and I hope in such a con- 
crete form as to be intelligible. I know how I 
may have seemed to be invading the Holy of 
Holies in my own experience by taking this 
illustration ; but what shall I do when I must 
here in a few minutes flash before you detailed 
outlines of a theme vaster than the infinities 
and eternities? Keeping now your unpartisan 
and fathomless Shakespeare open, and not re- 
moving your thoughts from this concrete case 
of to-day, will you allow me to recite analytical- 
ly a few self-evident truths concerning the 
Atonement ? 

1. It is self-evident that a thing cannot be 
and not be.at the same time and in the same 
sense. 
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If transcéndentalism has a corner-stone of 
adamant, it is this axiom, that a thing cannot be 
and not be at the same instant and in the same 
signification. When will a philosophy arise 
that will undermine a certainty without which 
philosophy itself cannot exist ? 

2. It is, therefore, self-evident that we cannot 
be at once at peace and at variauce with con- 
science ; 

3. That we cannot be at once at peace and at 
variance with the record of our past; 

4, That we cannot be at once at peace and at 
variance with God. 

The supremely terrific and supremely alluring 
cans and cannots of the nature of things are 
all implied in the words ‘‘God cannot deny 
himself.’? Here we put our feet upon adamant 
which Thor’s hammer cannot pulverize without 
at the same time reducing itself to powder. The 
nature of things has in it no fate at all; but is 
the total outcome of God’s free choice, and 
his free choice is the total outcome of his in- 
finite perfection. He cannot deny himself; and 
so forever and forever it will be true that the 
axioms of the nature of things are adamant—not 
only for this world, but also for the next. 

5, It is self-evident that, while we continue to 
exist as personalities of the same plan we now 
’ exhibit in our natures, conscience will be 
something we cannot escape from. 


* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 


6. It is self-evident that our past is irrevers- 
ible. 

Do you say that when I asserted in the name 
of the nature of conscience and of the irre- 
versibleness of the past that there will be re- 
gret in the universe forever and forever, on 
account of the losses sin has occasioned ; and 
when I affirmed that some part of that shadow 
will fall onthe seaof glass, and will not be in- 
yisible from the Great White Throne, I came 
near uttering blasphemy? Does the Bible 
utter blasphemy when it says there isa Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world? My 
proposition is only that biblical proposition in 
scientific shape. No doubt all the losses sin 
has caused were foreseen, and no doubt the 
plan for the rescue of men existed in the coun- 
cils of Omuipotence from eternity. No doubt 
there was, therefore, as the unsearchable depth 
of that metaphor asserts,a Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. He whom we 
dare not name had sympathy from the first for 
the distress he foresaw would result from the 
abuse of that gift of free will without which 
there can be no virtue. Forever and forever 
the losses caused by what ought not to have 
been will continue. The Scriptures, therefore, 
speak of a Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, or of a shadow that is not invisible, 
and never has been invisible, and never will be 
invisible from the Great White Throne. Be- 
fore you accuse scientific speech of blasphemy, 
instead of biblical depth of metaphor on this 
theme, remember that the Atonement is not an 
afterthought. The planof redemption is no 
insertion into the universe to correct mistakes, 
It is a part of the perfect purpose of him who 
was, and is, and is to come, who in all 
eternities past and in all eternities future will 
be faithful to the plan which was, and is, and 
istocome. [Applause.] 

7. Itis self-evident that we cannot escape 
from our record ; p 

8. That we cannot escape from God; 

9. That harmonization with our environment is 
the indispensable condition of peace of soul ; 

10. That our environment in this world and the 
next consisis unalterably of God, conscience, and 
our record; 

11. That we must be free from the love of 
what ought not to be before we can be at 
peace with the moral law, which requires what 
ought to be. 

“* Si vis fugere a Deo; fuge ad Deum,” says the 
Latin proverb. ‘‘If you wish to flee from God, 
flee to God,’’ for the only way to fiee from him 
is to flee to him. 

12. It is self-evident that conscience pro- 
duces in us a sense of ill-desert whenever we 
say ‘I will not’? tothe divine ‘‘ I ought”; 

18. That conscience produces in us this sense | 
of ill-desert whenever we accurately remember 
the record of our intelligent refusal to say ‘I 
will” to the divine “I ought’’; 

14. That no lapse of time lessens this sense 
of ill-desert, if the memory of such refusal is 
vivid and thoughtful. 

Forty-eight hours ago we were passing 
through the anniversary of the assassination 
of President Lincoln. Some years have elapsed 
since that atrocity; but have our opinions 
changed as to the blameworthiness of the prin- 
cipal actor in it? If the assassination in 1865 
ought not to have been, it will be true forever 
that it ought not to have been. It is along time 
since the world had fixed opinions about Nero 
and Caligula ; but we do not think of changing 
our opinions simply because of the passage of 
time. Do we not disapprove all that ought to 
be disapproved, and do so once for all? Itisa 
terrible certainty that Judas Iscariot, if he ever 
blamed himself once justly, must continue to 
blame himself forever and forever. There isa 


noose that a man may put about his own neck 
and tie, but which he cannot untie, There is 
irreversibility in the past, and the action which 
ought not to have been will always be regarded 
as such when we vividly and faithfully remem- 
ber its character. It will be impossible for us 
not to disapprove such an action, for con- 
science is a part of our nature and its natural 
operation is to disapprove all that ought not to 
be. Murder ought not to have been, and Macbeth 
will never think that it ought to have been or make it 
not to have been. You were born in Boston. 
Can Omnipotence make it true you were not 
born in Boston? You have done what ought 
not to have been. Can Omnipotence make it 
true that what ought not to have been ought 
to have been? Conscience is so fearfully and 
wonderfully made that you must forever and 
forever disapprove what ought not to have 
been. When a man has had an arm amputated, 
it cannot be put back. It is gone once for all. 

How evident it is that, under natural law, a 
man may drift on in careless, esthetic ways till 
he looses the perception of the beautiful? He 
learns to love that which esthetically ought 
not to be, and he blunts his wsthetic sense 
until you say he could, by a long process of 
culture, be brought back perhaps, but never 


will be. You say his probation is over, esthet- 
ically. 


On every conceivable side, except the moral 
and religious, character is subject to proba- 
tions and attains permanence; but on these 
sides a whim of the luxurious ages forbids you 
to hear the truth which all great and strenuous 
ages have asserted—namely, that probations, 
of course, exist there, as they do elsewhere. 
Undeniably, there are ewsthetical probations, 
physical probations, and intellectual proba- 
tions. But now you affirm, you who assert the 
unity of law, that there are no moral proba- 
tions. Do you perceive any self-contradiction 
-in that intellectual proceeding? [Profound 
sensation. ] 

15. It isfself-evident, on examination of our 
experience, that conscience, when we keep our 
eyes open to light, produces in us, besides the 
sepse of ill-desert,a fecling that something 
ought to be done to satisfy the rightly resplen- 
dent majesty and the plainly unconditional aod 
eternal authority of the violated law which 
says ‘‘I ought.” 

If we have agreed up to this proposition, 
we shall not part here. Will you remember 
who committed the murder? What were you 
thinking, a few minutes ago, when I outlined 
before you a typical human atrocity? The 
man has learned to loathe his crime. Were 
you ready to say that he had done enough ? 
Something ought to be done besides his learn- 
ing to be sorry that he had murdered his wife. 
You were very sure of this, face to face with 
the concrete case. You say that this piece of 
current history is a fact; but that I am now 
leading youinto vapor. Well, go back to that 
scrap of red-hot iron out of the pit, and touch 
it. Itisnotafog. It burnsup fog. It is, al- 
though biue flame, destructive of all vapor; 
and you, face to face with the concrete exam- 
ple, are not likely, in that man’s case, to be- 
lieve that the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten 
the hand that has driven the ax through the 
skull of the nearest and dearest. That man is 
not authorized to be at peace, even after he has 
reformed, if he depends only on his own ex- 
cellence. That alone cannot give him peace of 
soul; and the question is whether anything else 
ean. One of the skeptical late schools of 
thought asserts that science knows nothing of 
atonement for sin. All causes that are once 
put in action produce effects which become 
causes and which must take their course. If 
we bring into existence evil causes, they will 
produce their natural effects, and we cannot 
erase or cover the past. The idea of aman 
being relieved from the natural results of his 
sin is in conflict with clear thought. These 
are propositions which just now are 
receiving endorsement from infidelity itself. 
Your old style of doubt is slowly undermined 
by the newer, I had almost said by that more 
Christian style, which is prepared to be amazed 
if it can be shown clearly that any great ar- 
rangement can deliver us from the terrors of 
the past. ‘Plato, Plato,” said Socrates, “ per- 
haps God can forgive deliberate sin ; but I do 
not see how.”’ 

16. It is self-evident, on examination of per- 
sonal and general experience, that, in the ab- 
sence of satisfaction, conscience forebodes pun- 
ishment ; 

17. That it forebodes this with such per- 
tinacity an@ force that this action of conscience, 
according to the confession of all great litera- 
ture and philosophy, makes cowards of us all; 

18. That it forebodes punishment, not only in 
this life, but in time to come beyond death. 

To and fro behind the veil, conscience, in antici- 
pation, paces up and down, oftener than over any 
path in this life. It would not thus by organic in- 
stinct pace up and down behind the veil if there 
were nothing there. Did we anticipate nothing 
behind the veil, conscience could not make 
cowards of us all, for death would be release. 





19, This foreboding has done as much work 





in the history of religion among men as any 
other instinct, and thus has proved its strength. 

20, Foreboding does not cease when we be- 
come free from the love of sin, 

Remember Lady Macbeth’s fruitless use of 
water. Look back to my schoolmate. 

When the hoofs of the horses of his pursuers 
were rattling after him on the old Roman pave- 
ments Nero caused himself to be put to death. 
He passed out of the world by virtual suicide ; 
and history says that his look was not a look, 
but a glare. He had not been mislead bya 
Christian education. Hume had troubles of 
conscience ; but he attributed them toa nerv- 
ous shock he received in his youth. Nero did 
not receive any nervous shock in his youth. 
Caligula did not. Boston may probably have 
menin it who never had anervous shock in 
youth ; but who have illustrated all the great 
laws of conscience and who have been made 
afraid before a Somewhat or a Someone in 
whom it has been said there is nothing to fear. 
«Since I was seven yearsold,”’ Parker affirmed, 
“T have had no fear of God.”? 

21. It is self evident, therefore, that the ab- 
sence of the love of sin in the present does 
not bring us to peace when we vividly and 
thoughtfully recall our record of sin in the 
past and allow our native instincts free course. 

22. Itis self-evident that personal ill-desert 
cannot be removed from person to person. 

What! Sin not taken off us and put upon 
our Lord? Our guilt not borne by our 
Saviour? No; notin the sense which you un- 
derstand guilt. Blameworthiness is not trans- 
ferred from us to him, and cannot be. We 
know that our Lord had no sin, and that there 
can be no taking off personal ill-desert from 
one personality and putting it upon another. 
That word guilt is a fog unless you remember 
that behind it lie two meanings. Guilt signi- 
fies, first, personal blameworthiness ; second, 
obligation to render satisfaction to violated 
law. In the former sense guilt cannot be 
transferred from person to person. In the 
latter it can be. Our Lord is no murderer; no 
perjurer. Thereis no divergence of theolog- 
ical opinion from self-evident truth when self- 
evident truth declares that personal demerit is 
not transferable from personality to personal- 
ity. Ghastliest of all misconceptions ever put 
before this city or any other is the assertion 
that the doctrine of the Atonement implies, 
first, that an innocent being is made guilty in 
the sense of being personally blameworthy; 
and, secondly, that that innocent being is pun- 
ished in the sense of suffering pain for person- 
al ill desert. Both these propositions all 
clear thought discards, all religious science 
condemns, We have no doctrine of the Atone- 
meut which declares that personal demerit is 
laid upon our Lord, or that, in the strict sense 
of the word, he suffered punishment—that is, 
pain inflicted for personal blameworthiness, 
He had no personal blameworthiness. He was 
an innocent being, as he always will be, and 
never did, can, or will suffer punishment, in 
the strict sense of the word. 

23. Guilt in the second sense, or obligation 
to satisfy the demands of a violated law, may 
be removed when the Author of the law sub- 
stitutes his own voluntary sacrificial chastise- 
ment for our punishment. 

24, When such a substitution is made the 
highest possible motives to loyalty to that Ruler 
are brought to bear upon the rebellious sub- 
ject. 

25. If any great arrangement on this princi- 
ple has been made by the Father, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier of the universe, that arrange- 
ment meets with exactness the deepest wants of 
man. It is the highest possible dissuasive from 
the love of sin; itis the only possible deliv- 
erance from the guilt of sin, in the sense not of 
personal blameworthiness, but of obligation to 
satisfy the violated law which says “I ought.” 

26. Such a great arrangement may, therefore, 
with scientific exactness be known to be needed ; 
and so needed as to be called properly the desire 
of all nations. 

27. The Atonement which reason can prove is 
needed Revelation declares has been made. 

On the slope of Beacon Hill, a New England 
author, who ought always to be named side by 
side with Pestalozzi, once made ita rule, ina 
school full of subtle thought, that if a pupil 
violated its regulations the master should sub- 
stitute his own voluntary sacrificial chastise- 
ment for that pupil’s punishment. Bronson 
Alcott will allow me to say here and now in his 
presence that he has told me that that one reg- 
ulation almost Christianized his school. The 
pupils were quite young, and for that reason the 
measure was effective amongthem. He was no 
dreamer. He would never have adopted this 
measure except with the sensitive. Neverthe- 
less, the operation of these untutored, hardly 
unfolded, and, therefore, unstained hearts indi- 
cated what manis. ‘One day,” says Bronson 
Alcott, ‘*I called up before me a pupil eight or 
ten yeats of age, who had violated an important 
regulation of the school. All the pupils were 
looking on, and they knew what the rule of the 
school was. I put the ruler into the hand of 
that offending pupil; 1 extended my hand; I 





told him to strike. The instant the boy saw my 
extended hand and heard my command to 
strike I saw a struggle begin in his face, 4 
new light sprang up in hiscountenance. Anew 
set of shuttles seemed to be weaving a new na- 
ture within him, I kept my hand extended, and 
the school was in tears, The boy struck once, 
and he himself burst into tears. I constant- 
ly watched his face, and he seemed in a bath of 
fire, which was giving him anew nature. He 
had a different mood toward the school and 
toward the violated law. The boy seemed 
transformed by the idea that I should take 
chastisement in place of his punishment. He 
went back to bis seat, and ever after was one of 
the most docile of all the pupils in that school, 
although he had been at first one of the rudest,” 
My friends, you know that I believe that law ig 
a unit throughout the whole extent of time and 
space, and that if you can measure a little are 
of the moral law as exhibited in this school of 
the Concord philosopher you will obtain some 
glimpse of the principle on which the Atone- 
ment operates ; for the definition of the Atone- 
ment is the substitution of the voluntary sacri- 
ficial chastisement of Christ for man’s punish- 
ment, 

Why doI make a distinction between chas- 
tisement and punishment? Because facts re- 
quire me to do so. In this example was Bron- 
son Alcott punished? Not atall. Was Bron- 
son Alcott guilty ? Not at all. Was the per- 
sonal demerit of that pupil transferred to 
Bronson Alcott? Not at all. Such transfer- 
ence of personal demerit is an impossibility in 
the nature of things. Nevertheless, we have 
in Boston a school of theology and preaching, 
and a wide range of pcpular sentiment, which 
regards Christianity as teaching in the doctrine 
of the Atonement a self-contradiction, an ab- 
surdity—namely, the idea that personal demerit 
is transferred from one individual to another. 

James Martineau says that the idea of a 
vicarious atonement is abhorrent to him, be- 
cause it includes the idea that Christ, an inno- 
cent being, was punished. I wish to admit 
that Orthodoxy has been careless in her phrases 
again and again. I do not know how many 
have been thrown into the lawless license of 
liberalism by that misconception of the Atone- 
ment which asserts that in itan innocent being 
was punished and personal demerit was trans- 
ferred. But law is one through the universe, 
and I have a perfect right to stand on this ex- 
ample of Alcott’s school. I affirm that you 
know perfectly well that Bronson Alcott, in 
the strict sense, did not suffer punishment, 
He wasinnocent. Whatdid happen? Bronson 
Alcott voluntarily accepted chastisement, not 
punishment. What is the definition of punish- 
ment? Pain inflicted for personal blameworthi- 
ness. What is chastisement? Pain suffered 
for the improvement of the one who suffers it 
or for the benefit of those who witness it, 
Does the latter imply guilt? Not atall. A 
mother has a vicious son, and she has done her 
duty by him, let us suppose. She has no re- 
morse, for I assume she is free from all guilt 
for her son’s bad habits ; but she suffers terri- 
bly. Is that pain punishment? No; chastise- 
ment. We must make this distinction in Bos- 
ton, at least, where so long the caricature has 
been placarded on the highest walls asserting 
that in the Atonement punishment is inflicted 
on an innocent being and personal demerit 
transferred. I never was taught that Christ 
suffered punishment. I had to learn out of 
books that any one made it an objection to 
Christianity that an innocent being was pun- 
ished. If religious science will begin the 
fashion, and never use a term of importance 
without defining it, I, for one, will try to keep 
step with that fashion as one of the most 
blessed of all modern improvements, and one 
I should like to force, by the contagion of 
general acceptance, upon all who differ from 
Christian views. In defining Saving Faith we 
must distinguish chastisement from punish- 
ment. The chastisement of our offenses was 
laid upon our Lord. It is nowhere presumed 
in the Scriptures that personal demerit can 
be transferred from individuality to individu- 
ality. 

What happened further in the school? Sup- 
pose that boy had been called up and punished 
a second time after the master had been chas 
tised. Would that have been right ? Would the 
school have said that was right? The master 
has accepted chastisement voluntarily; and 
now you cannot call that boy up and punish 
him a second time. The school would say 
that is wrong. It is against all human nature 
todo that. What has the master done? He 
has paid the debt of that boy to the school. 
But the master is not to blame? No. The 
master has not been punished? No. Assured- 
ly, this case, on the human side, looks intelligi- 
ble. I think I can understand that side. But 
do you mean to say that in the arc of that little 
example are involved principles that sweep 
the whole curve of the Atonement or show in 
part how God’s chastisement was substituted 
for our punishment? Yes, by more than a 
glimpse ; for law is the same everywhere. 

The master paid the debt of that boy, you 
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say. I see that the debt cannot be exacted 
again. Isee that the pupil owed the debt to 
the school, and that it was necessary something 
should be done, and that the school would 
have gone to ruin if nothing had been done. I 
understand perfectly that when that boy goes 
back a motive has been brought to bearon him 
that will transform him, if anything can. 
Nothing can take hold of human nature like 
such condescension, justice, and love. 

Would the boy have acted so if he had been 
a Greek boy? Any sensitive free beivg, man 
or angel, would have been affected as that boy 
was by the command to substitute the chas- 
tisement of the master for his own punish- 
ment. A new set of shuttles would have 
sprung into action in an Esquimaux or a Greek 
boy in a similar case. I have seen a Greek boy 
twirl his top among the ruins of the Parthenon, 
and the Roman boy his top upon the old pave- 
ments that the chariot-wheels of Cesar had 
scarred, and I think that any boy from any 
quarter of the globe would have felt, in the 
case supposed, that the master had not lowered 
the dignity of the law of the school at all; 
that the law which had been violated had not 
been treated lightly; and that, if that boy wanted 
motives for loyalty, what he would need to do 
would be to remember vividly the chastisement 
of his master in place of his own punishment. 

In the case of that scholar guilt meant two 
things—first, his own personal blameworthi- 
ness; second, his obligation to do something to 
pay the debt owed to the school. Now, guilt 
in the first sense never is removed.—(Hodge’s 
“ Theology,’ passim.) It isnot the doctrine of 
the Atonement that personal demerit is taken 
off a man by saving faith. It was always true 
of that scholar that he violated the law. His 
personal demerit had not been transferred to 
Bronson Alcott at all. The record of rebellion 
is always behind that boy. Only his obligation 
to pay the debt due to the school has been re- 
moved. That latter sense of guilt is the mean- 
ing of the word when we say the Atonement. 
removes man’s guilt. Jt is scientifically certain 
that Bronson Alcott had power to pay the debt 
which that boy owed, and that he paid it by sub- 
stituting his own chastisement for that boy’s pun- 
ishment. That is a straightforward, plain case 
and you can teach any honest man to.see that 
distinction. Hereafter, when skepticism, with 
its long-eared hallelujahs, comes to you and 
rays that the Atonement is a doctrine outgrown 
by all clear thought, because it teaches that an 
innocent being was punished, and that per- 
sonal demerit was transferred from one indi- 
vidual to another, and that, therefore, advanced 
thought must abandon the central idea of 
Christian culture as plainly barbaric, the result 
of some Platonic interfusion of thought in the 
early centuries, or some heathenish inheritance 
from Judaism—in short, that this scheme is 
self-contradictory or at war with axiomatic 
truth, please ask that singer of empty anthems 
to be clear himself, to state what he would say 
in a human case such as [ have supposed, and 
then whether he dare affirm, in the name of the 
unity of law which he proclaims as the first 
truth of science, that, if there has been any 
such atonement made in the universe, it is not 
what we infinitely need. 

My friends, exact and cool science knows 
with precision that we want just this more than 
unspeakably, if anything like this has been 
done for us. We want it, first, to pay our debt 


to the school of the universe, and, next, to give | 
There is | 


us immeasurable motives to loyalty. 
surely nothing that really changes the heart so 
quickly as a sight of this substitution of chas- 
tisement for punishment, whether it be in the 
human case of a school or in the revealed case 
of the school of the universe. Lift this feeling 
of the poor boy into all the dignity it naturally 
assumes when you take it as atype of the moral 
law, a unit throughout the universe. Lift that 
law until the arc we can measure has become 
the segment of acircle large enough to reach 
from here to the galaxies, and then let all the 
constellations shine on the circle as you carry 
its line far past the spot over which Bootes is 
driving his hunting dogs in their leash of 
sidcreal fire ; carry on that arc until stars fade 
out, and galaxies, and all theinfinities and eter- 
nities of time past and time to come are em- 
braced within it, and then what have you? 
One little point of light—the whole of itis no 
more—to hold up before the noon of God’s 
chastisement substituted for man’s punish- 
ment! , 

You wish to be born anew? Look on the 
cross! You wish to take God gladly as your 
Lord? Look on himas your Saviour. You wish 
to drop all the heart-burdens of slavishness 
and you desire to come into the obedience of 
delight ? Look on the cross! You want glad 
allegiance to Godas King? Look enthecross! 
There is nothing that frees us from the love of 
sin like looking on Him who has delivered us 
from the guilt of it. 

Speakiug philosophically, addressing you in 
the mood of cool precision, I affirm that, if the 
great things man wants are riddance from the 
love of sin and deliverance from the guilt of it, 
we can obtain the first best and_ the latter only 


by looking on the cross. «Those old words 
have unfathomable depth; and he who is to 
be born anew must sit beside that pupil in 
Bronson Alcott’s school, must imagine the 
benches to be the galaxies and his human com- 
panions the angels and archangels who bow 
down on the golden floor, and on the shore of 
the sea of glass, and in presence of the Great 
White Throne, and cry out: “Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord God Almighty, thou art worthy, for 
thou didst so love the world that thou gavest 
thiae only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.”” 

May I summarize the scientific truths con- 
tained in this discussion by asserting, in the 
name of the axioms of the nature of things, 
that itis clear: 

1, That the master of that school was not 
guilty. 

2. That he suffered, in the strict sense, not 
punishment, but chastisement. 

3. That he had power to remove from the 


pupil the obligation to satisfy the law of the 
school. 


4. That, after he had substituted voluntary 
sacrificial chastisement on the part of the mas- 
ter for the punishment due to the pupil, you 


cannot demand a second time punishment 
from that pupil. 


5. That the pupil’s peace before the law of 
the school is the result not of his own work, 
but of the master’s work ; and not of the mas- 
ter’s moral influence and general character 
merely, but of his substitution of chastisement 
for punishment. 

6. That, nevertheless, the pupil must be 
loyal to the master, and thus, though not saved 
by works, cannot be saved without works. 

7. That itis not simply the moral influence 
or character and general example of the mas- 
ter which transforms the boy into the mood of 
loyalty. 

8. But that this substitution of voluntary 
sacrificial chastisement for punishment is the 
force which throws the shuttles that weave a 
new character in the soul thus delivered from 
punishment; and that, although the record of 
disobedience cannot be changed and must be 
remembered with regret, such memory, when 
loyalty is once made so perfect in love and 
trust as to cast out fear, will be but aspur to 
adoration of the condecension shown to there- 
leased soul. And in the multitudinous anthem 
of its gratitude this shadow on the sea of glass 
will for that spirit only be by contrast an en- 
hancement of the glory of the light on the sea 
of glass. [Great Applause. ]— Boston Advertiser. 


Diblical Research, 


I Kin@s, xv, 13: ‘And also Maachah, his 
mother, even her he removed from being 
queen, because she had made an idol in a 
grove; and Asa destroyed her idol, and burnt 
it by the brook Kidron.”? This has a rather 
singular, but perhaps not incorrect rendering 
in the Vulgate: “‘Znsuper et Maacham matrem 
suam amovit, ne esset princeps in sacris Priapi, et 
in luco ejus, quam consecraverat, subvertitque spe- 
cum ejus, et confregit simulacrum turpissimum, 
et combussit in torrente Cedron.’? That is: 
‘Moreover, also, he removed Maacha, his 
mother, that she should not be chief in the 
sacred rites of Priapus (or, from being chief, 
ete.), and overthrew his cave, and broke down 
his most foul likeness and burned it by the 
brook (/it., in the dry channel of) Kidron.”’ 
The Hebrew for ‘‘an idol in a grove ’’ probably 
means ‘a [most foul] idol to Astarte,’’ and the 
context favors the general sense of the Vulgate. 
Some ancient writers thought they perceived in 
the words rendered ‘‘ grove”’ and “‘idol’’ the 
other office of the god among the Romans— 
viz., the protection of gardens. It would seem, 
however, that the Vulgate is not quite correct 
in rendering the word for “queen” as if 
connected with “‘ sacris.” In the correspond- 
ing place in II Chron. xv the Vulgate has: 
‘. . . ex augusto deposuit imperio, eo quod fecisset 
in luco simulacrum Priapi,” ete. The Talmudic 








| commentators in locis are quite ridiculous, and 


even worse. But the god Baal-Peor, so often 
a cause of sin to Israel, was understood by the 
ancients as this same god of the gardens, etc. 
The LXX rendering is quite different, and, 
while it can be rendered so as to throw a com- 
plete veil over the horrid character of the rites 
practiced, yet rather repels too plain comment. 


--.-The ambiguity of the English word 
“will” in our common version is strikingly 
shown in at least two verses in the New Testa- 
ment—Matt. xi, 27 and John vii, 17. The first 
should read: “ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoeyer 
the Son is willing [instead of ‘ will’] to reveal 
him.”? The other should read: “If any man 


his will, he shall know of the doctrine,” ete. 
A look at the original will immediately show 
the difference. Perhaps ‘‘is minded” in the 
English sense is better in the first example. 


...-The new Arabic Bible printed by the 





Jesuits at Beirit has an anachronism in one 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has a will (is willing) [in place of ‘ will’] to do 


of the engravings. Where Eli falls from his 
seat and dies the book which he has dropped 
from his hand lies on the floor, and shows con- 
spicuously on the cover the letters I H 8. 
Doubtless Eli had been reading a modern 
edition of a Romish missal. 


-..-The Hebrew Literary Society has just | 
published the text of the famous Ben Ezra’s 
rabinnic Commentaries on Isaiah and Daniel, 
with an essay on his writings by Dr. Fried- 


lander. 
Fine Bris. 


THE hanging committee at the National 
Academy ofPesign always gets a good deal 
of hearty abuse every year on the opening of an 
exhibition ; for, ifa painting fails to attract the 
favorable notice which the painter feels it en- 
titled to, he soothes his wounded pride by lay- 
ing the blame at the door of the hanging com- 
mittee, for not giving his chef d’euvre a place on 
the line or a better light. The hanging commit- 
tee is generally at fault, and greatly puzzled 
what to do from not having any guiding princi- 
ple of action. No doubt the committee is 
always anxious to do what is right, and would 
be glad to satisfy everybody—the public, as well 
as the painters; but it is altogether impossible 
to avoid giving offense, for the reason that no 
explanation can be offered for what may seem 
like partiality or unreasonable caprice. Last 
year a very excellent rule was adopted—which 
ought not to have been abandoned—of hanging 
every contributor’s productions together; but it 
would be a much better plan to place all the 
pictures of a class or a school together, that 
their relative merits could be judged by con- 
trast. There are enough pictures in the present 
exhibition representing the Munich school to 
have filled up at least one side of one of the 
rooms; and they would have made a much 
more favorable impression than they do scat- 
tered around in the different apartments. It 
would have been doing a good thing for our 
own painters to have placed all the genre paint- 
ings of Johnson, Perry, Guy, Wood, Winslow, 
Homer, Wilson, Lambden, Magrath, the two 
Beards, and so on, together. The landscapes 
should be arranged in one apartment, the wa- 
ter colors by themselves, and the portraits by 
themselves. The Exhibition would gain im- 
mensely in interest by such an arrangement 
and the effect upon the visitors to the Academy 
would be highly satisfying. As they are now 
exhibited, the pictures form a heterogeneous 
jumble, very confusing to the mind and de- 
structive to the individuality of impression 
which a good work of art ought to produce. 





....The sale of Mr. Claghorn’s pictures, on 
the 19th and 20th inst., showed that, in spite of 
the hard times which every one complains of, 
paintings by foreign artists of reputation will 
still command good prices.. The works of our 
own artists did not bring encouraging bids. 
The largest picture in the collection, Roth- 
ermel’s ‘‘ Defense of Sir Harry Vane,” was 
knocked down at $710; while asmall landscape 
by Rosa Bonheur, with two or three sheep in 
the foreground, brought $2,528, and a horse 
piece by Adolf Schreyer sold for $3,170. ‘‘On 
the Nile,”’ by Fromentin, brought $2,500 ; while 
a “‘ View in the Bernese Alps,” by Whittredge, 
one of his finest landscapes, sold for $400, On 
the whole, the prices were large and that so 
many paintings could be sold at all, at any 
price, may be regarded as a favorable indica- 
tion for the cause of art. ; 


....In the Exhibition the full-length portrait 
of Governor Dix is so hung that it cannot be 
seen atall. It is the largest painting in the 
gallery and it was entitled to a position where 
it could be seen. It was painted for the Gov- 
ernor’s Room, in the City Hall, and is to be 
paid for by the public. Besides, itis the work 
of a woman, and for that reason it should 
have been properly placed ; but it is hung in 
thesmall dark room, above the line, in the com- 
pany of marble busts and black-and-white 
drawings. A wide diversity of judgments have 
been expressed in respect to this production ; 
but it would be unfair to attempt a criticism 
upon its merits untilit can be seen to better 
advantage than in its present position. The 
impression it makes is by no means an agree- 
able one and its resemblance to Governor Dix 
is very remote. 


..-.The bust of Joseph Mazzini, soon to be 
set up in the Central Park, was procured at 
very little cost. Turini, the sculptor, modeled 
the cast for what it cost him, the founder and 
workmen labored at half the usual rates, and 
an Italian marble-cutter will furnish the Con- 
necticut granite pedestal for the cost of quarry- 
ing. 

--.. We learn that Miss Ransom, who painted 
Gen. Thomas’s portrait, has an order to paint all 
the Presidents and their wives, for a Floridian, 
who at his death will leave them to some state 
institution. The portraits will be copied from 
the best originals and the artist will receive 
$10,000 for the whole, 





eeeeThe Swedish painter, Carl Petter Leh- 





mann, who painted four: thousand eight hun- 
dred portraits, is dead, in hiseighty-fourth year, 
There will probably soon be an exhibition of 
his works in Stockholm. 








Pevaonatitics. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON has been having a 
very unpleasant time of it since she abandoned 
the lyceum and adopted the theatrical stage as 
a profession. While she spoke in her own 
proper person and addressed her audiences as 
a lecturer on topics of the highest interest to 
her countrymen she was eminently successful. 
She had the platform to herseif. She could 
choose her themes. She was an advocate of 
reform in social habits, as well as in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of Government. She 
spoke for the oppressed and the neglected 
poor and she secured the sympathies of her 
auditors. But since she has abandoned the 
sphere in which she gained her reputation, 
and took upon herself the arduous and 
lower duties of actress, speaking the words of 
other times and attempting the impersonation 
of fictitious characters, her course of life seems 
to have been unhappy. We are unable to form 
any judgment of her successes on the mimic 
stage; but,judging from her appeals to the 
public, she appears'to have been unsuccessful. 
There have been lawsuits with managers and 
quarrels with theatrical crities ; but she seems 
at last to have come to the sensible conclusion 
that, if she should succeed at all, it must be by 
trusting herself tothe management of a capa- 
ble director, whose standing before the public 
is a sufficient guaranty of her claims to atten- 
tion. Her friends will be glad to hear, there- 
fore, that she is to appear under the direction 
of a manager so well known for his upright- 
ness of character and admirable purity of 
taste as Mr. Augustin Daley, of the Fifth 
* Avenue Theater. 

. .Itis announced that Miss Winnie How- 
ells, the fourteen-years-old daughter of the edit- 
or of the Atantie Monthly, will soon appear asthe 
author of a sonnet. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than for a poetess of fourteen to 
appear in what Charles Lamb used to call a 
‘‘fourteener.”’ It is also announced that Mr. 
Howells’s eldest sister ‘“‘has written several 
good dramas.’”? There having been no good 
dramas published during the present century, 
it is a pleasure to learn that Miss Howells has 
written several, and it is to be hoped that she 
may be induced to give them to the public. 


....-The English papers say that Mr. Glad- 
stone is in bad health, and that his physicians 
advise his going abroad. Wearesorry to hear 
of his ill-health; but, if he has got to travel, we 
should be glad to hear of his coming to this 
country. It might do him good, and he would 
be lionized to his heart’s content, if he likes 
to be lionized. The only prime minister who 
ever visited this country was the Earl of 
Derby, father of the present Earl, who was 
here about twenty-five years ago. 





....Ex-Representative Kasson, of Iowa, who 
was First Assistant Postmaster-General under 
Montgomery Blair and U.S. commissioner in 
1867 to negotiate postal conventions with 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
etc., has been appointed minister to Madrid, 
as thesuccessor of Caleb Cushing. Mr. Kasson 
is a native of Vermont, 55 years old, and, after 
residing in St. Louis for a while, has been since 
1847 a citizen of Iowa. He was a member of 
the two last Congresses. 


....Mr, Evarts has said a good many smart 
things in his time, but nothing better than that 
since he had been in Washington ‘‘he had 
seen a good many Ohio people, but he had 
never seen any of the talked-of Ohio reserve.” 
It might have been replied to him that Ohio 
still holds a good many good men in reserve, 
notwithstanding she has so many in office. 


.- .We had hoped that Governor Chamber- 
lain would remain in South Carolina and be- 
come the leader of the Republicans there; but 
it seems that he has concluded to become a 
New Yorker and has formed a law-partnership 
with two members of the legal fraternity in this 
city. We need good Republicans here about 
as much as they do in South Carolina. 


...-An English paper says that Sir Henry 
Thompson has discovered that eight is the 
proper number of persons to form a dinner- 
party. But the old rule was, not more than 
the Muses nor less than the Graces. Eight is a 
good number for a dinner-party, provided they 
are all good. They would be too much of a 
crowd if they were not. 

«.«.The Tribune asks if Charles Kingsley did 
say, after talking with Dr. O. W. Holmes for 
an hour, “I think him an inspired jackdaw’”’ ? 
It is not at all probable that Charles Kingsley 
ever said anything of the kind; but, if he did, 
we should say he was a jackdaw himself with- 
out the inspiration. Of all men in the world 
Dr. Holmes is leastof a jackdaw. He is one of 
the men who speaks his own thoughts and 





utters his own wit in his own way. 
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Science. 


THE great want of modern science, ac- 
curate and close observers, is being relieved 
occasionally by the appearance of good workers, 
and of these Prof. Hoffman, of Germany, is one 





of the best. “He seems to have no especial P 


theories to defend, but gives the results of his 
work and lets inferences go. In the Botanische 
Zeitung for September he gave an account of 
observations on the constancy of artificial varie- 
ties in plants, with the result of proving that 
where they are not subject to cross-fertilization 
they are as constant as what are accounted good 
species. This is a conclusion to which many 
modern observers have come; but these new 
experiments will strengthen belief where it was 
weak before. Some of his experiments relate 
to a dark variety of Alihea rosea, which, it ap- 
pears, is used in large quantities in some parts 
of Europe for doctoring wine. As a general 
rule, the anthers burst before the petals open, 
and the plant is a self-fertilizer; but the parts 
are so arranged that it is not impossible that it 
should receive pollen from outside sources, 
under some circumstances. When perfectly 
isolated from all other varieties, the dark variety 
keeps quite pure, repeating itself exactly; but 
when it is grown in the vicinity of other varieties 
the results are varied. All this is repeating 
our experience with Indian eérn, which repro- 
duces itself exactly when quite alone, but 
mixes badly when near another kind, 


...-The partiality of white butterflies for 
visiting white flowers has been noticed by Dr. 
Packard, in September, when he observed in a 
field where a low white aster and a common 
golden-rod (Solidago) were abundatt twelve 
European cabbage ‘utterflies (Pieris rape) fly 
directly to the less cunspicuous but white as- 
ter and invariably pass by the yellow flowers 
of the golden-rod. Ona following day, how- 
ever, the white cabbage butterflies on the same 
spot were seen occasionally to visit the golden- 
rod, but with an evident partiality for the 
white asters. Onthe other hand, the yellow 
sulpbur butterfly (Colias philodice) visited the 
flowers of the golden-rod much oftener than 
those of the aster. 

....In the April number of The American 
Journal of Science Prof. C. H. Hitchcock states 
his conclusions respecting the relations of the 
Helderberg limestone of Bernardston, Mass., 
to the neighboring crystalline rocks. It is 
thought to be a fragment of a once-extensive 
deposit, resting upon the other rocks, and, 
therefore, the newest formation in Northern 
New England. Its position does not necessi- 
tate the conclusion of Professor Dana, that 
the Cods group of mica schists belong to the 
Helderberg. The facts harmonize with the 
ascription of the crystalline rocks of New 
England to the Eozoic age. 


.... Late investigations of the Canadian geolo- 
gists show decided similarities in mineral char- 
acter between the typical Huronian area in 
Ontario and those of New England. Prof. F. 
H. Bradley advocated the identityof this typ- 
ical area with that of the Quebec Group (Silu- 
rian) of. Canada, citing in confirmation a report 
that the late Sir W. E. Logan adopted this view 
just before his death. Mr. Selwyn, Logan’s 
successor, promptly denies Bradley’s state- 
ment, in The American Journal of Science, and 
remarks that we have no evidence which would 
warrant usin classing the Huronian rocks with 
the Silurian. 


-s.eThe American Nautical Almanac office 
publishes an extension of Damoiseau’s tables 
of Jupiter’s satellites to 1900. The original 
tables run out in 1880. The extension has 
been computed by D. P. Todd, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Newcomb, and will 
prove very useful toall those who are engaged 


in observing the satellites. A copy of the 
work is sent, on application to Prof. Coffin, 
superintendent of The Nautical Almanac, to 
any one possessing a copy of the original work. 


....Mr. Erck has devised a new and use- 
ful solar eye-piece for viewing a small portion 
of the sun’s surface at atime. It differs from 
the ordinary Herschellian eye-piece only in 
making the transparent glass refiector very 
minute—not more rag of aa inch in 
diameter—and allowing of the sun’s rays 
which do not strike this to pass on unob- 
structed. 


.--»Dr. 8. Lockwood records in The American 
Naturalist the occurrence on the coast of New 
Jersey of the paper Argonaut (possibly A. gon- 
dola). The animal has never been found so 
far north before. It was kept alive eight or 
nine days. Sometimes it displayed its arms in 
a feeble attempt to swim in its narrow confine- 
meat. 

-.-. Vulcan was looked for again on March 
2st, 22d, and 23rd; but not found. If Lever- 
rier’s conclusions are correct, we must now 
wait until 1882, at least, and more probably 
until 1886-90 for another chance t» discover 
him in transitu across the sun. 

-..-Bentham & Hooker’s ‘ Genera Planta- 

rum,” the great reference-book of the modern 
botanist, has just had the addition of another 


=" completing the corollifloral ‘dicotyle- 
ons, 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 5th. 


THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA.—II Kines vu, 
12—20. 


Nortes.—‘‘Five.”—A round number, just as 
we say “half a dozen.”’ “Two chariot 
horses.’’—Rather, two span of horses with 
chariots. “To Jordan.’’—Toward Jordan 
and near enough to be certain that the Syrians 
had crossed over.—The distance to the Jordan 
was about twenty-five miles. “A measure 
of fine flour.’?—That would make it at the rate 
of about a peck of fine flour for@ifty cents, or 
half a bushel of barley for the same price. 
This was not extremely cheap for ordinary 
times; but was very cheap considering the 
famine. ‘The people trode upon him.’’—V ery 
likely he was put at the gate as a tax collector, 
and the people were indignant at the attempt 
to collect revenue then. “Windows in 
Heaven.’’—Such as the rain was imagined to 
come through. The sky was conceived to be 
a solid roof overhead—very strong, so as to 
support the waters that were above it; and it 
was imagined that openings, or windows, ex- 
isted, through which the rain was occasionally 
let down, when God pleased. If barley should 
rain down, this marvelous cheapness might be 
expected. 

Instruction.—There is nothing on earth so 
horrible as war. When God wished to picture 
to the Jews the evils that should come upon 
them if they disobeyed him, he recounted the 
horrors of sieges and the terrible famines that 
should compel tender women to kill and de- 
your their own children. We should pray to 
God most earnestly to avert from us and from 
all people its terrible evils. 

God’s promises must not be judged by 
reason. lie may promise what reason cannot 
understand. Thusthe faithless lord could not 
believe the prophet. But God has his ways of 
delivering his people and fulfilling his word, 
for be has all power. We can trust him most 
implicitly, and it is well for us to study the 
Book which contains his promises and his 
threatenings, that we may not be surprised at 
their fulfillment. 

Avoid panics. If others are frightened, 
don’t run without reason. Here were thou- 
sands of Syrians destroyed by a senseless 
panic, which would have been avoided if they 
had stopped to send out scouts and look up 
the occasion of the noise. Think of the many 
accidents in churches and public buildings 
caused by panics. It is the frightened people 
that get killed. 

In danger no wealth is valuable but life. 
The Syrians threw away everything that would 
delay their flight. They saved their lives, if 
they could, and were content. Yet the soul is 
as much more valuable than life as life is more 
valuable than the belt of gold which a drowning 
man throws away. Let no one, then, sacrifice 


his soul to save his life. And what shall we 
say of the foolishness of those who have sacri- 
ficed their souls to gain these earthly things, 
gold and garments, which they would throw 
away in a moment of danger to life. The 
wicked and scornful have no lotin the prom- 
ises of God. They may see the bounty which 
God has provided for his poor, but do not 
themselves taste of it. Pardon and Heaven are 
for those who believe in God’s promises and 
accept them, and not for those who mock at 
and reject them. They shall see them afar off, 
even as the rich man saw Lazarus in the bosom 
of Abraham. There is no sin more inexcusable 
than that of not believing and accepting God’s 
promise. He offers us qverr good gift for this 
world and the next, if we will only accept it. We 
may have it, if we will take it. When he shows 
us the love and cross of Christ and bids us ac- 
cont pardon and eternal life, who will refuse ? 
Who will hesitate to thank him for his mercy 
and to give his answering love and gratitude to 
his Father and Saviour? If we refuse to be- 
lieve and live, then there will follow the death 
which we have chosen. God wishes to save us ; 
but he will destroy those who refuse to be saved. 
Sin must be punished. The wicked chamber- 
lain must die. Too often is it true that the wise 
and noble in this world are passed by in the 
mercy; and the poor, the lepers are the chief re- 
cipients of the bounty. 




















...-The plan which is followed in several of 
the large Northern cities of having associa- 


tions of superintendents and assistants is 
commending itself in the South. Last Novem- 
ber it was decided to try the plan as an experi- 
ment in New Orleans. Accordingly, fifteen 
superintendents, representing the various 
Protestant denominations, got together and or- 
ganized an association by electing a president, 
a vice-president, and a secretary, with an exec- 
utive committee of nine. The objects of the 
Association were declared to be ‘‘the cultiva- 
tion of friendly and fraternal relations among 
Sunday-school workers, to discuss methods and 
means which might be most practical and ef- 
ficient in advancing Sunday-school work, and 
to encourage and promote in every feasible 
way the interest and laborin the Sunday-school 
cause.” The executive committee selects 
the topics for discussion and appoints the 
essayists. Among the questions which the As- 
sociation bas already discussed are the follow- 
ing: “The Chief Object of Sunday-scbool 
Work.” ‘“‘ What are the Essential Requisites 
of a Successful Sunday-school Superintend- 
ent?” ‘The Teacher’s Work, and How to Do 
it.” ‘What is the Duty of the Church and 








Pastor to the Sunday-school?” 


Missions. 


....The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church carries on its foreign work 
in Africa, South America, China, Germany and 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, India, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Japan, and Mexico. Its foreign mission 
was undertaken in Africa in 1833. It now has 
in the foreign field 207 missionaries and assist- 
ants, 246 native preachers, 782 local preachers, 
exhorters, and teachers, makiog in all 1,285 
agents. In the African field there are 2,500 
communicants; iv China, 2,300 ; in Germany, and 
Switzerland, 10,224; in Scandinavia, 9,149; India, 
3,664; Bulgaria, 77; Italy, 73; in Mexico, 518, 
All these missions have been fruitful the past 
year. Of the mission in South America it is 
said: 

“Our work is prosperous and promising. 
Congregations are maintained with unflagging 
interest in the three points occupied. Sunday- 
scbools are growing and multiplying. Finan- 
cial progress is being made, in spite of the 
severest hard times known to these countries, 
Educational affairs, from the primary schools 
to the bighest institutions of learning, feel our 
direct influence. The press, the social circle, 
and other levers that move public opinion are 
accessible to us. Prejudicies are being up- 
rooted, truths disseminated, souls saved, and 
these rising nations, in their formative stage, 
influenced and fashioned for the glory of God.”’ 


....1t is proposed, under the auspices of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, to 
try a new scheme in the Indian mission field. 
The plan, as described by one of its enthusi- 
astic advocates,is ‘‘to establish an organized 
body of University men, who shall live and 
labor together in some one chief Indian city—a 
special University mission, an organized band 
of Cambridge missionaries.’’ The advantages 
claimed for the scheme are the concentration 
of the ‘energies of many hearts and minds on 
one end and in one place, and at the same time 
dividing between them the several parts of the 
work ’’; the securing of a ‘‘ tradition and con- 
tinuity in the work accomplished, which is im- 
possible in the case of isolated laborers’’; and 
the union of the laborers in a strong bond of 
sympathy as children of the same Alma Mater, 
The scheme is first to be tried in Delhi. 


....The Rey. Dr. Stewart writes from Liv. 
ingstonia, Africa, to The Free Church Record 
that ‘‘ Livingstonia at present consists of a line 
of wattle and daub houses, roughly but strong- 
ly built, some twelve in number, exclusive of 
work-shop, goat-houses, sheds, and other 
erections, and forms one side of a sqnare 225 
paces long. This line faces the bay and will be 
continued at right angles on two sides down 
the beach. The houses, however, are not mere 
huts. One of them is fifty feet long by twenty 
five, built somew hat like an Indian bungalow.’ 
He praises the climate and says it is vastly 
superior to that of the valley of the Zambesi 
and the Shiré. The average record of the ther- 
mometer is 82 at noon; but the nights are cool 
and pleasant and there is nearly always a 
pleasant breeze blowing from the lake. 


....-The Methodist Episcopal Church has had 
a regular mission in Montevideo, South Amer- 
ica, since 1870, in charge of the Rev. John F 
Thompson. A church capable of seating 500 
or 600 people was fitted up out of an old build- 
ing, at acost of $12,000, and in it services are 
held in English and Spanish. Of the former 
class there are about 80 who attend. The 
Spanish service is alw&ys well attended, the 
house being crowded and people often forced 
to go away unable to gain admission. There is 
a Sunday-school of between 200 and 300 schol- 
ars. The mission has been so successful that 
Mr. Thompson desires to have a larger, more 
suitable, and better situated church. 


...-The English and the Canada Presby- 
terians have had missions on Formosa—the 
former for twelve, the latter for five years, The 
English mission has thirteen churches among 
tha Chinese, 13 among the Aborigines, and 
1,006 communicants. The average attendance 
is 3,000. The Canada Presbyterians, who occu- 
py the northern part of the island, have nine 
churches, The missionaries have translated 
the New Testament into the language of the 
Aborigines. 


....-The institution of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Lovedale, Africa, reports the con- 
version of thirty of the students during the 
past year. Of these thirteen were Europeans 
and seventeen natives. 


...,Asmall monthly, called the Unitarian Ad- 
vocate, is edited in Olympia, Washington 
Territory, published by the Rev. D. N. Utter, 
missionary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


«...The General Synod, the oldest of the 
Lutheran general organizations, will meet in 
its 28th session at Carthage, Ill., May 30th, 
The General Synod meets once in two years. 


....The ladies of the Mexican Mission League 


(Episcopal) have paid over to Dr. Riley, bishop- 
giect of the Church of Jesus, $4,198, for the 





first year of the League. 
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THE miner’s dream of life is ore. 
....The first thing in a boot is the last. 


...-A commission with ‘‘ powers to treat? 
is a thing desired by the thirsty. 








....‘* Deceased had a nature as sensitive as 
a thumb,’’ says an Omaha obituary. 


....A restaurant-keeper advertises for “a 
boy to open oysters fifteen years old.” 


.... When a moth flies into a lamp-flame and 
is consumed, may not the fire be attributed to 
a defective flew ? 


....Somebody writes to a rural paper to ask 
“ How long cows should be milked?”? Why 
the same as short cows, of course. 


....-The head-line ‘Congressional Intelli- 
gence’’ does not imply that congressmen know 
more than ordinary outsiders. 


....London papers are talking since the 
Pope’s allocution of the Roman question. But 
what is it? Only a Roman knows. 


....Fools and their money soon part. ‘It’s 
worth while being a fool to have the money to 
part with, though,” comments Brown. 


....Four jug factories have been established 
at Holly Springs, Miss. This could hardly 
have been possible under Republican rule. 


...-A humorous apothecary in Boston ex- 
poses a case of soap in his shop-window, with 
the pertinent inscription: ‘‘Cheaper than 
dirt.’’ 


...-A Yankee editor wishes no bodily harm 
to his subscribers ; but he hopes that some of 
them in arrears will be seized with a remittent 
fever. 


....Credulous people are digging in Tennes- 
see for gold a fortune-teller has told them lies 
there. It will probably be found the fortune- 
teller lies there. 


....‘*Insults,’? says a modern philosopher, 
“are like counterfeit money. We cannot 
hinder their being offered, but we are not com 
pelled to take them.” 


....d0sh Billings says he knows people who 
are so fond of argument that they will stop 
and dispute with a guide-board about the dis- 
tance to the next town. 


....Somebody having remarked that a great 
many people were out of doors yesterday, 
Lavender wanted to know why they didn’t go 
to a door factory and buy some. 


....My first syllable is company; my second 
shuns company; my third calls company; and 
my whole entertains company. Give it up? 
Why, co-nun-drum, of course. 


....“*Let me see,’’ said the nurse of a sick man, 
“The doctor said one teaspoonful every ten 
minutes. That makes six every hour, say 72 
during the night. I shall give him 72 spoonfuls 
right away, and have a chance to get a little 
sleep myself.”’ 


....1f a Michigan manis a Michigander, then 
a Wisconsin man is a Wisconsinner, is he not? 
and a Rhode Island man a Rhode Islandiron? 
and the Vermont man a Vermonstrocity? and 
our southern neighbor a Connecticutler? and 
80 on, ad lib, 


....“' May they always live in peace and har- 
mony ’’ was the way in which an editor wound 
up a notice of the marriage of a couple of 
friends. And it came out in his paper the next 
morning: ‘“‘ May they always live on peas and 
hominy.’’ 


....Have you played the new spring game of 
carpet-beating? It is said by those expert to 
be good out-door sport, very strengthening to 
the muscles of the forearm. You play it with 
an old hat on your head anda stout stick in 
your right hand. 


....An old pioneer, who believed that ‘‘ what 
was to be would be,” lived in a region infested 
by Indians. He always took his gun with him, 
and once, finding that some one of his family 
had borrowed it, he would not go without it. 
His friends rallied him, saying that there was 
no danger of the Indians, as, anyhow, he would 
not die till his time came. ‘‘Yes,’’ said old 
Leatherstocking. ‘‘ But suppose I was to meet 
an Indian, and histime was come. It wouldn’t 
do not to have my gun.”’ 


....** Now, then, state your case,’’ said a De- 
troit lawyer, the other day, as he put the $5 
bill away in his vest-pocket. ‘* Well,’’ began his 
client, ‘‘suppose the man living next door 
wants to put a barn right up against my line, 
coming within two feet of my house?’ ‘He 
can’t do it, sir. Can’t do any such thing,’’ re- 
plied the lawyer. ‘‘ But I want to put my barn 
right up against his line,’? remarked the client. 
“QOh—ah—yes, I see. Well, sir, go right 
ahead and put your barn there. All the law io 
the,case is on your side.’ . : i 
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Hlinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, G. F., D.D., Baltimore, Md., died 
April 16*h. 

ALLISON, R. P., ord. at Chicago, Ill. 

ANDERSON, SAMUEL H., accepts call to East 
Washington, N. H. 

ARMS, GEORGE W., settles at Swanton, Vt. 

BERRY, Purip, removes from Belchertown to 
Three Riv_r-, Mass. 

BLAKE, 8. A. Marshpee, accepts cal! to North 
Tisbury, Mass. 

CHURCHILL, G. W., New Lexington, O., re- 
f£lzns. 

EDMINSTER, J., Oshkosh, removes to Geneva, 
Wis. 

FROST, C. L., closes his labors at Voluntown, 
Conn. 

GOODALL, J. 8., Richfield, Vt., removes to 
Fairfax, Mass. 

GRAVES, CHARLEs, New Hartford, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 67. 

GREGORY, O.F., Charleston, 8. C., removes 
to Eufaula, Ga. 

HALL, R. B., iust. at Tabernacle ch., New 
York City, April 12th. 

HIGGINS, A. M., East Gloucester, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KEESE, Wriu1am A., Ellsworth, Me., accepts 
call to Salem, Mass. 

— N., Bushnell, removes to Carthage, 

u. 





LINCOLN, WaRREN, Allentown, N. J., died 
recently. 

PIERCE, D. J., Portland, Oregon, resigns. 

ROBERTSON, F. N., removes from Pleasant- 
ville to Orleans, Ind. 

SMITH, C. C , Roxford, Ill., resigns. 

SPAULDING, A. F., Norwich, Conn., accepts 
call to Needham, Mass. 

TOLMAN, J. N, removes from Cazenovia to 
New Woodstock, N. Y. 

TRAVER, R S., Oswego, N. Y., resigns. 

WOODS, C. H, removes from Eden to Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 

YOUNG, Georce B., called to Clinton, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BISBEE, M. D., Fisherville, N. H., dismissed, 
and goes to Cambridge, Mass. 

CRANE, C. D., Waterville, Me., resigns. 

DEAN, O. S., Indianapolis, Ind., called to East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

FOSTER, Appison P., Chelsea, Mass., accepts 
call to Jersey City, N. J 

GOULD, Epwin 8., supplies West Brookfield, 
Mass., for the present. 

HARRIS, J. L., Boston, called to Essex, Mass. 

JANES, C. H. K., cailed to New Bedford, Mass. 

KELSEY, F. D, Marblehead, Mass., resigns. 

LE BOSQUET, J., Lempster, N. H., resigns. 

MARSTEN, E. F., Attleboro Falls, Mass., re- 
signs, 

SCOTT, D. B., called to Milton Mills N. H. 

STiCKLES, Peter, ord. at Vienna, Kansas. 

STONE, E P., Pembroke, N. H., dismissed. 

TOURGEE, F. 8., called to Danbury, N. H. 

THURSTON, W. L., closes his labors at 
Goshen, N. H. 

WYCKOFF, J. D., Roseville, called to Beards- 
town, Lil. 

LUTHERAN. 


ERNSBARGER, C. S., removes to Lucas, O. 

EVANS, Wo. P., Gallupville, N. Y. 

GROSECLOSE, L. C., removes from Irving, Ill., 
to Eureka, Kan. 

STALL, SyLvanvs, supplies First Church, Day- 
ton, 

WEISEL, C. J., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., died 
recently, aged 65. 


METHODIST. 


COOKMAN, Joun E., D.D., transferred from 
Tremont-st. ch., Boston, to Sixty-first-st. 
ch., New York City. 

HODGSON, Francis, D.D., 
Penn., died recently, aged 72. 

PEGG, Jr., JOHN, removes from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Waterbury, Conon. 

TIFFANY, Otis H., D.D., transferred from 
Trinity cb., Chicago, Ill, to St. Paul’s, 
New York City. 

WARREN, Henry W., D.D, transferred from 
St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Arch-street 
ch., Pniladelphia, Penn. 


Philadelphia, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BUSHNELL, Jr, Horace, removes from 
Southport, lnd., to Minneapolis, Kansas. 
CARROLL, B., dismissed from Kingswood, N.J. 


GALLAGHER, Josern §8., Bloomfield, N. J., 
died recently, aged 74. 

HAYS, L. Y., Madison, Wis., resigns. 

LOSCHE, Henry. of Reformed Dutch Church, 
admitted to Philadelphia Central Presby- 
tery. 

MILLER, ALEX,, inst.-at Ringoes, N. J. 

RUBENKAM, N. L, Princeton Seminary, is to 
supply Wyoming, Pa. 

SANKEY, J. P., Rochester, called to Charles- 
st. ch., New York City. 

THAYER, H. B., D. D., Vincennes, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomington, Ill. 


REFORMED (GERMAN.) 

DUBBS, JoszrH S8., Allentown, Penn., died 
April 14th, aged 81. 

NAILLE, J., Stoniagton, IIl., resigns. 

PEARSE, N., New Salem, accepts call to New 
Lots, N. Y. 

RICHTER, L., Plymouth, Ind., accepts call to 
Ada 





Literatures 


A prompt mention im our itst of “* Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 











THERE is none of the religious quarter- 
lies which has amore attractive table of 
contents than The New Englander. ‘‘ Dean 
Stanley” is described by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, a most sympathetic critic. As the 
writer calls Dean Stanley ‘‘the chief rep- 
resentative in the English Church of an 
enlightened theology,” and ‘‘ whose whole 
life has been earnestly and anxiously de- 
voted to smoothing the way to 
things inevitable, to attracting the best 
thought of the time to the Christian re- 
ligion,” it will be of interest to learn what 
the eloquent Dean’s opinions and claims to 
reverence are. He is described as a Broad 
Churchman—that is, in favor of a wide 
tolerance of opinion, and his theological 
opinions are thus defined: 

“‘There are those who approach Unita. 
rianism in doctrine, who dwell upon the 
humanity of Christ and the divinity of 
humanity; who make salvation depend on 
character; who have cast off belief in 
eternal punishment; who apply free and 
common rules to the interpretation of the 
Bible; who lay little or no stress upon 
miracle; who, in short, have labored to 
lift the Church and alter her formularies 
into conformity with or out of opposition 
to the highest culture of the age. Founded 
by Arnold of Rugby, this school, always 
“suspected and never large, has numbered 
such brilliant men as Maurice, Kingsley, 
Milman, Jewett, Robertson, Stopford 
Brooke, Colenso, and Stanley.” 

Stanley has been never an offensive, but 
never a cowardly defender of these princi- 
ples; or, at least, of tolerance of those who 
held them. He was the first to introduce 
the term Broad, in distinction from High 
and Low. He first defended, against Bishop 
Philpott, the rights of Mr. Gorham, who 
denied baptismal regeneration. Next, 
when the High Church party were called 
to the bar, with equal earnestness he de- 
fended the legitimacy of their position 
within the Church. Then came the arraign- 
ment of his own friends, the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews” writers, which so startled and 
awakened the slumbering theological 
thought of England, though not yet of 
America, and which modified the old doc- 
trines of eternal punishment, inspiration, 
miracles, and imputed righteousness. A 
similar position of defense he took toward 
Bishop Colenso, and in a speech in convoca- 
tion he proclaimed himself one who had also 
“ventured to say that the Pentateuch is not 
the work of Moses; . . . that parts of 
the Sacred Scriptures are poetical, and not 
historical; . . . that the narratives of 
the historical incidents are colored not unfre- 
quently by the necessary infirmities which 
belong to the human instruments by which 
they were conveyed.” We cannot quote 
further; but the writer in The New Hn- 
glander extols Stanley’s courage and wis- 
dom, but declares that ‘‘much, indeed, 
must yet be done before an enlightened 
theology will feel itself thoroughly at home 
in the Church.” He might have said quite 
as much for America, although such an 
article in a leading orthodox journal is 
itself no small sign. Prof. Steckel, of 
Yale College, discourses admirably of 
‘‘The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth”; Rev. 
Wm. Crawford has a very fresh article on 
‘Expository Preaching,” which will be 
useful to ministers; Professor Salisbury 
treats of ‘‘The Principles of Domestic 
Taste’; Rev. A. S. Twombly of ‘‘ The 
Apocryphal Period of Hebrew History”; 
and Dr. B. W. Dwight defends earnestly 
**Woman’s Right to Public Action in the 
Church” in an article which we wish we 
could epitomize. The books for review 
are not well selected and the chief space is 
giventoa novel. Perhaps it is because we 
have read this quarterly with more care 
than the others that we notice some unpar- 
donabletypographical errors, such as ‘‘Cal- 
vanism,” p. 217; ‘‘ Schleirmacher,” p. 229; 
‘‘vascillations,” p. 232; ‘‘sieze,” p. 256, 
and ‘‘ Tullock” for Tulloch three times, p. 
389. 

In an article of fair value Dr. E. C. Bis- 
sell shows the worthless character of the 
‘First Book’of Esdras.” Dr. J. H. Mcll- 





vaine discusses ‘‘ Revelation and Science” 
from a very sensible point of view, show- 
ing that we are not to foist upon the Scrip- 
tures our modern corrected scientific 
notions. Thus the firmament is to be 
understood in the sense of the false 
natural philosophy of the Old Hebrews as 
a solid, firm substance, strong enough to 
sustain the waters which rest upon it. 
Rev. C. J. H. Ropes, who seemsto be study- 
ing the patristic literature, treats of Ireneus 
of Lyons, and proves clearly against 
Ireneeus’s last editor, Mr. Harvey, that the 
Father was an Asiatic Greek, and not a 
Syrian by birth. The article is of especial 
value as proving Irenseus’s use of a text of 
the New Testament similar to that of the 
peculiar Codex Beze, The Rev. Geo. H. 
Wright treats of the ‘‘ True Doctrine of 
Final Cause or Design in Nature.” The 
book reviews are better than usual. 

The Methodist Quarterly has an article of 
a good deal of interest by James C. South- 
allin reply to the criticisms made in foreign 
journals on his volume, ‘‘ The Recent Origin 
of Man.” Mr. Southall is very completely 
informed on the subject of prehistoric 
archeology and adduces strong reasons to 
make us revise the conclusions of Lyell and 
Lubbock. The influence of the scientific 
studies on religion is recognized in yet 
another paper by Professor Winchell, who 
in an article, ‘‘Huxley on Evolution,” 
fairly accepts the theory of evolution. He 
says: 

‘We have not been hasty to reach this 
conviction. We have pondered many a 
difficulty and raised many a query; but we 
have seen old difficulties vanishing and 
new proofs perpetually arising. We have 
learned more of the wonderful resources 
of the hypothesis in explaining the current 
and the exceptional phenomena in life and 
organization. We now think it is far safer 
to accept the hypothesis than to reject it. 
If it is safer for the scientist it is safer for 
the Christian. It is, therefore, time for 
him to seek how to co-ordinate his essen- 


tial faith with the impending finality of 
science. ’ 


Professor Winchell treats Mr. Huxley 
with great courtesy and respect, and gives 
an admirable abstract of the evidence 
which sustains the theory of derivation of 
species. These are geological evidence, 
showing the graduation from type to type; 
then the previously unsuspected variability 
of species, hundreds of cases being now 
known, in which supposed good species 
are connected, and even genera in some 
cases; and then the embryological evidence 
by which successive forms are proved to be 
derived from each other. The writer then 
devotes several pages of interesting specu- 
lation to the causes and conditions of this 
evolution. He sees a deeper philosophy in 
Cope’s and Hyatt’s theories than in those 
of Darwin, and himself surprises us with 
a suggestion of a nisus within the organism 
toward its own development, something 
like that imagined by Lamarck. We are 
glad to see such an article in a religious 
quarterly, and commend it to those who 
hold the Princeton doctrine that Evolution 
is Atheism. It is a little startling to read a 
good strong political editorial article in 
the Book-table, reviewing President Hayes’s 
inaugural address, in which Tilden is de- 
nounced as ‘‘the base intriguer of Gram- 
ercy Park, the corruptest man, personally 
and politically, ever offered as candidate 
to the highest office in the nation’s gift, 
with the single exception of Aaron Burr!” 

The Princeton Review has for its leading 
article a list of ‘‘ The Problems for Edu- 
cated Minds in America in the New Cen- 
tury,” by Dr. C. E. Knox. The paper is 
very rhetorical and was originally a Phi 
Beta Kappa address. Dr. Knox has more 
fear of the Catholics than we should ex- 
press. The problems suggested are many 
and the answers are not indicated. Per- 
haps the most important article is that by 
Prof. W. H. Green, in which he takes up 
one by one all the leading objections 
against the morality of the Old Testament, 
and argues that in each case there can 
no valid objection be brought against the 
Old Testament. We cannot help thinking 
that Prof. Green finds it quite too easy to 
explain some things, and a common Chris- 
tian feels more sympathy with the Christian 
commonsense of Dr. Watts, who comments 
thus on his versification of a certain psalm: 
‘* Cursing one’s enemies is not so evangel- 
ical a practice. I have, therefore, given 


the —th verse of this psalm another turn.” 

The late Prof. H. B. Smith is fittingly 

memorialized by Dr. M. R. Vincent. Rev. 

C. J. H. Ropes contributes an admirable 

and needed article on the newly-discovered 

manuscripts of Clement of Rome. He 

criticises the three editions published with- 

in the last two years. It was really start- 

ling to see these new and valuable materi- 

als for church history first given to the 

world not by Germany, or France, but ina 

volume by a bishop of the Greek Church, 

published in Constantinople and in the 

Greek language. The most remarkable 

thing shown is the assumption at so early a 

period of superior position and authority 

by the Church in Rome. 

The Lutheran Quarterly Review discusses 

the Eldership of the New Testament. 

Other denominations have had occasion to 
study this subject more than the Luther- 

ans; but, as the General Council has lately 
published a ‘‘ Constitution for Congrega- 
tions,” in which the Congregational theory 

of the identity of bishops, elders, and pas- 
tors is asserted, the subject is likely to at- 
tract more attention. The writer of this art- 
icle gives a very clear argument in support 
of the Presbyterian view, and argues that 
the early churches had a plurality of elders, 
and that these had an office distinct from 
that of preachers, and had also a later 
origin. The preaching ministry he seems 
to identify with the apostles, evangelists, 
and those which had tbe ‘‘ ministry of the 
Word.” Of much general interest is an 
article by W. E. Grigsby, an English pro- 
fessor of law in the Imperial University of 
Yedo, on ‘‘ The Legacy of Iyeyas,” who was 
the greatest of the Shoguns (Tycoons) and 
who gave the government a legal basis, 
His most important principles of govern 

ment seem to have been to require superiors 
to beas polite to their inferiors as the latter 
were expected to be to them, and also to 
observe the greatest deference toward the 
Mikado. Dr. C. A. Stork asks the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What constitutes qualification for 
admission to sacramental communion?” 
and answers it by declaring that the only 
scriptural requirement is a confession of 
intellectual faith in Christ and the profes- 
sion of a willingness to do his will. No 
‘‘experience,” no ‘‘conviction of sin,” no 
“assurance of pardon.” This is very 
clearly argued as scriptural and wise, and 
illustrated by examples from the practice 


of those who make other and stricter re- 
quirements. 
In The Mercersburg Review one of the 


noticeable articles is a howl, under the title 
“‘Paganism in Education,” over the study 
of anything but Christian literature, and a 
declaration that the substitution of pagan 
for Christian classics will lead back to bar- 
barism. ‘‘ Let us return, then, or we shall 
be lost!” Other articles, of no special 
mark, are by Dr. J. W. Nevin on ‘“‘ The 
Spirit of Prophecy,” Dr. E. V. Gerhart on 
the scientific ‘Complement of Genesis,” 
and one of considerable historical value on 
“Conrad Weiser,” or Tarachawagon, as 
the Indians of the Six Nations called him. 
He had-much to do with the Indians about 
the middle of the last century, with whom 
he did more to cultivate friendly relations 
than any other man but William Penn. 

In The Universalist Quarterly we note the 
first of a seriesof very readable articles on 
Luther and Schleiermacher as preachers, by 
the Rev. Edward Smiley. Rev. O. F. Saf- 
ford declaims, with a good many exclama- 
tion and interrogation points, in favor of 
the retention of the Bible in the public 
schools. Probably no other denomination is 
so nearly unanimously in favor of it. Rev. 
I. M. Atwood shows, in a brief but sound 
manner, how God’s anger is compatible 
with his love. There are two articles on 
Universalist topics. The department of 
notes on current topics is always well con- 
ducted. The most considerable book re- 
view is a discriminating criticism of Tul- 
loch’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin,” a book which we 
see that several of the other of the best of 
the quarterlies ascribe to an otherwise un- 
known author—one ‘‘ Tullock.” , 

By no means the least important of the 
reviews is The American Catholic Quarterly, 
We especially call attention to the graphic 
account of the Sioux campaign of last year 
written by Gen. John Gibbon, U. 8. A., who 
took part in it and gives us the material for 
history. A valuable philological erticlé is 
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a review of Pére Lacombe’s Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Cree langtfige, by an en- 
thusiastic Algonquin scholar, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Jacker. The remaining articles are 
on Catholic subjects. Bishop Corcoran, 
who appears to be editor, severely attacks 
a Dr. Schulte, a Canadian convert from 
Romanism, who has lately published a vol- 
ume against the church he has left. And 
in another article the Bishop argues at 
length, in reply to a correspondent, that he 
had the right to publish in the January 
number an article questioning the ability to 
prove by reason the essential immortality of 
the soul. An infallible papal utterance set- 
tles it that the soul is by reason provable to 
be of a spiritual essence, and the editor is 
very careful to show that he has not ques- 
tioned the infallible, and that a spiritual 
essence is not perseimmortal. Rev. Francis 
E. Abbot is a second time demolished in an 
article overthrowing his ideas of secularistic 
education. Two historical articles—on 
‘The Church and the Princes of Europe” 
and ‘“What the United States O westo James 
IT’—deserve mention. 


See 


FOLLOWING a fashion now becoming some- 
what common with American books, Mr. George 
Wilkes’s Shakespeare from an American point of 
View appears first in London, and is issued here 
by D. Appleton & Co. from the English plates. 
Mr. Wilkes explains that he brought it out in 
England for the purpose of giving it the ad- 
vantage of revisions based on studies he could 
not pursue in American libraries. The chapters 
composing the volume first appeared in the 
author’s newspaper, The Spirit of the Times, 
where they attracted a good sbare of attention. 
In their collected and revised form they are 
seen to be a modest but useful contribution to 
the vast literature of the subject. With various 
lesser objects, the book has for its principal 
purpose to show that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic and that he was not Lord Bacon. As 
all the considerable arguments for Lord Bacon’s 
authorship of the plays have been comprised in 
two American books—Delia Bacon’s and Judge 
Holmes’s—it is well that their first elaborate 
refutation should come from an American. Mr. 
Wilkes treats Miss Bacon’s and Judge Holmes’s 
opinions with deference, but shows their un- 
soundness in many important particulars. Per- 
haps so elaborate a refutation is needless ; for, 
as James Russell Lowell has remarked, it is 
pretty evident that the author of Lord Bacon’s 
heavy verses on “ Life’? could never have 
composed even the exquisite little songs with 
which the plays of Shakespeare are adorned. 
As for Mr. Wilkes’s arguments to show that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, we can 
hardly concede the point. Shakespeare was a 
dramatist ; he dealt with times before his own; 
and he showed no subserviency to an infallible 
ehurch. That he was not Protestant in senti- 
ment is not strange. He was born in 1564, only 
fifteen years after the appearance of the first 
English Reformed Prayer Book. Recent inves- 
tigations have clearly shown that the Church 
of England during the whole period of Shake- 
speare’s youth was, although not Roman, very 
far from being Protestant in the doctrinal, as 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical sense. 
Mass, priest, confession, and absolution, sacra- 
ments, vestments, etc. were still important 
things in the Anglican communion, and a liter- 
ary man, and especially a thoroughly imper- 
sonal dramatist, could find little material in 
Protestantism. Shakespeare sedulously con- 
cealed his political and religious opinions, and, 
though they may have been positive, they were 
not pronounced. One cannot be too cautious 
in holding a dramatist responsible for the ex- 
pressions of his characters; especially Shake- 
speare, whose sonnets, personal as they are, 
are still a vexed subject of inquiry. Mr, 
Wilkes’s book is interesting reading and its 
rich store of materials andits entire absence 
from pedantry make it at once a valuable and 
an agreeable collection of free and original 
essays. 


....Little, Brown & Co. issue the first vol- 
ume of Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. It aims 
to give a full account of the leaders of the 
Christian Church during the first eight cen- 
turies of the Christian Era; to present the 
leading facts concerning the rise and spread of 
doctrines and ecclesiastical divisions and differ- 
ences; and to describe the literature of the 
period. Its biographical feature is the prin- 
cipal one and io fullness and accuracy it sur- 
passes all previous works of reference on this 
subject. In addition to the standard works, it 
also summarizes the results of the investiga- 
tions of recent authorities, such as Lightfoot, 
Westcott, Bright, and Stubbs. The volume 
is edited by Dr. Smith, conjointly with Henry 
Wace, professor of ecclesiastical history in 
King’s College, London. Among the writers 
are Prof. James Bryce, of Oxford, Rev. J. 





Lleweflyn Davies, the late Bishop of Brechin, 
the late Rev. A. W. Haddan, John Hullah, 
Prof. J. B. Lightfoot, Rev. G. F. Maclear, Dr. 
E. H. Plumptre, Dr. E. de Pressensé, Rev. F. 
H. Scrivener, Dean Stanley, Prof. William 
Stubbs, D.D., Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, Dr. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, and William Aldis Wright. Dr. 
Schaff is the only American contributor. 
With the “ Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties,” the work will form a complete treas- 
ury of early Christian history and is a very 
valuable addition to the author’s well-nigh in- 
dispensable ‘Dictionary of the Bible.” 


....Mr. Matthew Arnold announces that he 
is not going to write any more articles on re- 
ligion, and so he collects into a volume, en- 
titled Last Essays on Church and Religion (Mac- 
millan & Co.), four previously-printed papers, 
“A Psychological Parallel,” ‘‘Bishop Butler 
and the Zeit-Geist,’’ ‘* The Church of England,”’ 
and ‘‘A Last Word on the Burials Bill.”” Itisa 
debatable question, perhaps, whether Mr. Ar- 
nold has done more harm or gvuod in his theo- 
logical disquisitions; but, on the whole, we 
think the mischief overweighs the gain. Where 
he has settled one man’s doubts he has unset- 
tled the convictions of two. The spectacle of 
a man whose ideas of God and the Bible are as 
loose as Mr. Arnold’s attempting to prop up 
the Established Church in England, merely be- 
cause itis ‘‘a great national society for the pro- 
motion of goodness” is not edifying. Why 
should a temperance society, say, be united 
with the state? But Mr. Arnold is sincere and 
honest and he professes to keep within the 
pale of the true faith. As literature his essays 
are very charming and their simplicity is a 
model for other writers to imitate. 


..H. A. Page, an English writer whose 
honest-sounding name turns out to be a pseu- 
donym, collects under the title of Noble Workers 
(Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co.) a number of 
sketches of earnest and useful Englishmen of 
the present century—such as Charles Knight, 
Bishop Patteson, and Dean Alford. Three 
Americans—Arthur Tappan, Adoniram Judson, 
and Dr. Charles Cullis, the Boston Consump- 
tives’ Home physician—are also represented in 
brief sketches. The book is profitable and in- 
teresting reading and would answer very well 
for Sunday-school libraries. 


..Rev. J. M. Van Buren’s little volume on 
Gospel Temperance (National Temperance Socie- 
ty) is a not very vigorous, although very earn- 
est, enforcement and application of the princi- 
ples of Bible morals as far as drinking is 
concerned. Its usefulness would be much in- 
creased by the absence of sophistical argu- 
ments concerning the use of wine in the New 
Testament. There is too much Jesuitry still 
left among the interpreters of the miracle of 
Cana. 


....Mr. William J. Rolfe brings out another 
play of Shakespeare in his school series, with 
his usual admirable introduction and annota- 
tions. The play is Macbeth, and Harper & 
Brothers issue it in uniform style with its pre- 
decessors, the Shakespeare plays and the Gray 
and Goldsmith selections. They have reduced 
the price of the series to 60 cents. 


....E. J. Hale & Son continue their edition 
of the Waverley Novels by the publication of 
The Fortunes of Nigel and The Pirate. The 
edition is beautifully printed from large, clear 
type, on fine paper, is copiously illustrated and 
neatly bound, and is of just the right size to 
be held in the hand without fatigue. 


...-The Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M. P., has been lecturing on Oliver 
Cromwell, and the lectures, which are a vigor- 
ous and entertaining defense of Cromwell as 
man and statesman, are reprinted by the 
Harpers in their convenient Half-hour Series. 


.... The Seed of the Church (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) is a well-written and not too lurid 
historical story of the martyrdoms under 
Trajan, by Helen Mary Dickinson, an English 
writer. 


....-D. Appleton & Co. issué Two Lilies the 
last novel by Julia Kavanagh, an author who 
stands first among the third class of English 
writers of fiction. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


MACMILLAN & Co. move their New York store 
on May ist from 21 Astor Place to 22 Bond 
Street, where they will have very convenient 
and commodigus quarters. 


Charles F. Roper, No. 11 Bible House, New 
York, has in press “‘The Princess Ogherof,”’ 
from the French of Henry Ureville; and ‘‘ Do- 
sia,’? by the same author.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
PINE NEEDLES. 


A TALE. 1.50. 
Little and Wise. 
By the Kev. W. W. NEWTON. 3 illustrations.$1 25 
Bernandino Ochino, of Siena. 
A contribution toward the History of the 
Reformation Pee Re eee ee 2 50 


Servants of Christ. 
By author of “A Basket of Barley Loaves.”.. 0 50 
A Hero in the Battle of Life. 
By the author of the “ Memorial of Captain 
HEDLEY VICARS.”......, 
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Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography. 
In one volume.... 


decbstss Suis e i elechskees . 2.00 
Footsteps of St. Peter. 

By DR. MACDUFF....... ..20., eorceroe eevee cece 2 00 
My Old Letters. 
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Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
By the Author of “Stepping Heavenward.”’ 


Of the HOME AT GREYLOCK the 
‘*London Independent’? says: ** We 
know no writer so intensely religious 
in every thought and motive, and 
withal so winningly sweet, so thor- 
oughly readable. In this story of fam- 
ily life and love the very atmosphere is 
spiritual; yet no one, however worldly, 
could complain of dullness.’ 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N.Y. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of $1.50. 


JOST ISSUED, 
THE ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By Viscount ameeriey «i son of omens John Russell, 
late Premier of svce on A work of profound re- 
oqareh, and just the thing for inquiring, thinking peo- 
le. The omy hy and able article on “ Jesus Christ” 
s alone worth fourtimes the price of the work. Re- 
published complete in one volume from the London 
edition (2 vols. 8vo) and at one-fifth the price. Cloth. 
$35; leather, $4; morocco, gilt edge + $4. 0 
at these prices. D. M. BENN 
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WEBSTER'S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money. Wolzhts and Measures; 
Abbreviations es, Proverbs, 
ete., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Dangneses. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. y mail, when not otherwise ob- 
talnabie. on jh of $1. For sale by deal- 
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pees WEBSTER’S SCHOOL Pe 4.02... 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 


SQUIER'S PERU. Peru: Incidentsof Travel ana 

xploration in the Land of the Incas. By E 
GEORGE SQUIER, M.A., F.S.A., late U.8. Commis- 
sioner to Peru. Author of * Nicaragua,’ ** Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” etc., etc. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


IL. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, AXD CHARACTER OF 
OLIVER CROMWEL By the Right Hon. 
E.H. RATORDULL UL nonEE N, M.P. 32mo, Paper 
20 cents. (In Harper’s Half-Hour Series.) 


Ill. 


CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across 
Africa. By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C. 
.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist 

Royal Geographical Society, ete. ith a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


IV 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHAS 
and MARY LAMB. 32mo, Paper. Comedies, 25 cents. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 

7 


Cmte LIFE OFA SCOTCH NATOURAL- 

IST. Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Ed- 

ward, Associate of the Linnean Society. By SAM- 

UEL SMILES, Author of “ Lives of the Engineers.” 

“Self-Help. Character,” * Thrift,” ete, Portrait 

and Titeatrations by GEORGE REID, A.R.B.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

Vi. 


THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN, By Ak- 
THUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cioth, $1.75. 


Vil, 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By EDWARD A 
FREEMAN. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Vill. 


A RIDETO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels 
and Adventures in Central Asia. By FRED BURN- 
ABY (Captain Royal Horse Guards). With Maps 
andan yg nen ,containing, among other informa- 
tion, eries Ot March-routes, compiled from a 
Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 


Ix. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LURD MACAULAY. Edited, — occasional 
Notes, by GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 8yo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 50 (Uniform in 
size and style with the Library Edition of Macaulay’s 
Life and Letters.) x 


Tes PAPAGY AND THE CIVIL POWER. 
the Hon. W. THOMPSON, Secretary of the 
| bey Coote” 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


XI. 


RUSSEL WALLACE, p> of the * Salat ae Archi- 
pelago,” etc, In Two volumes. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $10.00 


XII. 


GIVING. AS 


of Entertaining at Breakfast. Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. MARY F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where other- 
wise specified. 


Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray’s yoke. 
Complete in livols. Ulustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair.— Pendennis.— The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond and Lovel the Widower. Six vols. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, et2.—Paris and Irish Sketch-Books, ete. 
—Book of Sni-ba, Sketches, etc.—Four Georges, En- 
glish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, etc.—Cath- 
erine, Christmas Books, etc. Five vols. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By VIRGINIA W. JOHN- 
SON. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love-Test. By MARY CECIL HAY. 50 cents. 
When the § Seip Comes Home, By WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 25 cents. 





Thompson Hall. od ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Illus- 
trated. 20 cen 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 





Madcap Violet. By William Black. 50 cents. Li- 
brary Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 


Weavers and Weft. By Miss Miss Braddon. 25 cents. 


C2 HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
ae me to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


(2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 0 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


NOW READY: 


ABROAD ACAIN: 


or, a Fresh Foray in Foreign Lands. 
BY CURTIS GUILD, 


Author of ‘‘ Over the Ocean.” 
1 vol., Crown Octavo, $2.50. 

This interesting volume is characterized by the 
same graphic and fascinating style of description as 
the author’s former work. As a preparation for 
those who intend traveling abroad, an always enjoy- 
able souvenir of the journey, or a faithful and accu- 
rate series of modern pen pictures of sights and 
scenes in foreign lands for the stay-at-homes, Mr 
Guild’s books are without a rival. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers and 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SECOND EDITION 


OF 
MICNON. 
A CHAKMING NEW NOVEL, 

By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Diana Carew,’ “Dolores,” ‘Fair 
Women,” etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“Mrs. Yorrester has never written a poor novel, 
while many of her works are among the best English 
society novels published. The present one will be 
counted her best, as it is full of a keen interest, both 
in its plot and characters, and is written in a refined 
and ueeney pleasing style.”—New York Publish- 
ers’ Weesly. 


+,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCE MENT. 


We shall publish May Ist a new edition of 


CUSHING'S MANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 


and rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative 
assemblies. Revised by Hon. EDWARD L. CUSHING 
of New Hampshire, brother of the author, printed 
from new electrotype plates and improved in style 
of manufacture. ? 
*“CUSHING’S MANUAL” is the authoritative 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. Pablishers, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





To increase attendance and interestin your Sun- 
day-school, secure Lothrop’s Tested and Approved 
Select Libraries, 204 vols.,and the Prize and Pansy 
Books, 55vols. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Atimely Book by the Author of “Credo.” 


THE SUPERNATURAL FACTOR 
IN RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
BY REV. L. T. TOWNSEND, DD, 


Author of “‘ Credo,” “ God-Man,” ‘‘ The Sword and 
Garment,” “The Arena and the Throne,” 
** Lost Forever,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


To allinterested in religious matters this book 
will be both instructive and interesting, as in it, 
“with as little embarrassment from creeds as possi- 
ble, the author desires to collect, impartially, facts 
relating to revivals, with a view of showing there- 
from the more obvious deductions and of testing 
the modern revival and religious methods.” 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HAKPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publisners, to any Subscriber 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on —— of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. (2~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
69,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost given away. 
Catalogue No. 46 free. Send stamp 

LEGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 














IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Kduca- 
tlona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer 
‘an steel Peas. Send for catalogues and circulars 


&. CAR™SR & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8c: 
ence. $5ayear MACMILLAN & CO,, Publisher 
2) Asior Place, New York. 


ROBERTS BPJS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Sen: 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 











1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Lessons, by Todd and Riddle, popes. $1.25. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., Boston 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 
GEORGE P.ROWELL & CO., 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


HOW TO CURE 
Muscularand Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local affections connected therewith. A complete 
manual of self-cure without drugs. By GEO. H. 
TAYLOR, M.D. Pp. 318. fi. 
WOOD & CO., 17 EB. 58th St., New York. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC. 
PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS. 











SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
A Sample Card. containing Twenty-four Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt of Fitteen Cents. 


RRY Cco., . 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 





literary paper published. Postage stamps taken. 
Transter pletures are highly colored and easily 
transferred to any object, so as to imitate the most 
beautiful painting. 





Oo” Elegant Cards, 20 styles, with name. lc., 
25 postpaid. GEO. 1: REED & CO., NASSAU, N. Y. 





25 ELEGANT CARDS. all stvles. with name 10c., 
post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Visiti Cards, with name. 10c. and stamp. 
5O Yisiting Cordes Ooms Go. Bristol, Coun: 


& E Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
y 5 an. pega. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes an 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic nspar- 
encies, nvex Glasses, Photographic Mate ® 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SHINING RIVER | sessecetuiy re. 


; quest an examin- 








of 
H. S. and W. O. Perkins, | 20" of _ these, 
Ses their newest two 

books, by schools 

G 0 0 D N F W S. about to purchase. 

a They will bear 
comparison with 
R. M. McIntosh. any others. 

THE SHINING RIVER hasa pure, sweet title, 
quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are weli chosen and skillfully set to wusic. 
Representative songs are: 

“ Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved?” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,” page 130. 


GOOD NEWS isa most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers and perhaps the re- 
quirements of singers in each vicinity may differ. 
Representative songs are: 


“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye.” page 96. 
“Hear Him calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts. each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H.Ditson&Co. J.E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


READY IN APRIL! 
WELCOME TIDINGS, 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


SACRED SONCS FOR THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL, 
BY MESSRS. 


LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 


Including the last Hymns and Music of the late 


P. P. BLISS. 
WELCOME TIDINGS 


will comprise a combination of talent never before 
equalea in a Sundsy-school book. Besides a large 
amount of new material by its authors, it will con- 
tain contributions by other well-known and popular 
writers of the day. 


(2 Mr. BLI8s’s many friends will be glad to know 
that his two little boys will receive the largest pro- 
portion of the copyright accruing from the sale of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of MR. BLISS orin which they have any in- 
terest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, In 
Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 
76 E. Oth Street,'66 W. 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 








NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, © 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupg. It1s printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 per doz by express, $4 20 by mail. 

iecetemmminenenmicstieet takai 


SONGS OF GLORY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
8 (In Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 75,000 already sold. It 1s still selling rapidly 
and giving universal satisfaction. Send for sample copy. 
Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen by express; @& 
FILLMORE BROQS., Publishers, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 
Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Witte Testa- 


By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. By KARL MERZ. 
* An American Opera in 
5 acts, worthy the study of|,.\4 sparen ouietons 
real artists, yet not be- concert rooms. Full o: 
yond the reach of capable! yi: and spirited music 
amateurs. Particulars e P 


sont free. Samplecopy,in|;ime, Specimen copy 
paper, $1.00. $1.00. Sulare free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL Knowledge and compo- 
sition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner 
so simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Inciudes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 ex- 
amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 
Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest and by all odds 
the best. Over , copies of his “SONG 
KING” were sold. “SONG HERALD” WILL 
DO MORE. It is an improvement on all former 
books for Singing Schools and Classes. 
Price 75 cents; 7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’S MUS- 
ICAL VISITOR, containing $2.00 worth ot new music. 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE On receipt of 
postage. 
JUHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. ; 
$05 Broadway, New York. 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


1 t for America of the famous “ Edition 
Goth, ARSDS TO a Galoeiahos one - 














701 Broadway, New York. 











Religions _ Tutelligence, 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 





WE referred last week to an address pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s and others. The full 
text of this address shows that it is a docu- 
ment of the highest importance, and the man- 
ner in which it is received indicates that a 
crisis is approaching in the Church of England 
which will result eitherin disestablishment or 
in the increase of the powers of convocation. 
The signers of the address, about eighty in 
number, are influential members of the High 
Church party. Among them are the names of 
Dean Church, of St. Paul’s; Dean Duncombe, 
of York; Dean Cowie, of Manchester; and 
Canon Rawlinson, of Canterbury. Following 
is the address : 


“To tHE Most REVEREND AND RIGHT REv- 
EREND THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


‘“*We, the undersigned clergy of the Church 
of England, being anxious to retain the rela- 
tions of Church and state which have so long 
existed in this country, venture to express to 
your lordships, as our spiritual fathers, the 
great anxiety and distress which we feel at the 
present position of affairs. 

‘On the one side we see coercive measures 
resorted to for enforcing uniformity such as 
have been happily unknown in this country for 
centuries ; and on the other a determination to 
endure any suffering rather than submit toa 
jurisdiction which, rightly or wrongly, is re- 
garded as purely secular. 

‘* Moreover, we are much impressed by the 
unsatisfactory character of the authority and 
arguments to which appeal is made in the con- 
troversies pow distracting the Church. For, 
while the Church of England to-day has the 
same right to decree rites or ceremonies and 
possesses the same authority in controversies 
of faith as the same church bad at any previous 
period in her history, appeal is now made not 
to the living voice of the Church, but to events 
and documents which have themselves always 
been matters of controversy. 

“ Believing, as we do, in the presence in the 
Church of her Divine Head, we are convinced 
that what is required is not the mere interpret- 
ation, however skillful, of existing law, but 
the living voice of the Church clearly laying 
down what the law shall bein the future. 

‘“*With this conviction upon our minds, we 
beg to urge upon your consideration that in our 
opinion no peace can be secured forthe Church, 
porcan ber existing relations with the state be 
lopg continued, unless laws for the regulation 
of divine service and for other spiritual mat- 
ters of primary importance are made by an 
authority which both clergy and laity would 
feel to be binding upon conscience ; and we 
are equally satisfied that no authority will be 
considered thus binding which does not proceed 
from the synods of the Church, as well as from 
Parliament. 

‘In saying this, we must add that the legisla- 
tive action of the Church is now paralyzed by 
the apprehension that, when her synodical acts 
are submitted to Parliament in the constitution- 
al manner, material alterations may be made in 
them, and that the final result may be seriously 
at variance with the intentions of the synods 
and may become law without their consent, 

‘© We trust that your lordships will take 
these representations into your serious consid- 
eration, and in your wisdom devise measures to 
allay the anxiety and distress which is now 
pressing upon Churchmen.”’ 


April 7th the Archbishop acknowledged the 
receipt of the memorial and made the follow- 
ing reply: 

“¢ My Dear Dean of St. Paul’s:—I beg leave to 
acknowledge an address to the archbishops 
and bishops, dated Easter Tuesday, 1877, which 
you have been kind enough to forward to me. 
I confess myself not quite able to follow the 
exact meaning of some parts of this address, 
which probably, like other similar addresses, 
has been signed by different persons, attaching 
somewhat different meanings to its statements. 
In particular, I am of opinion that it does 
not accurately distinguish between ecclesias- 
tical matters judicial and ecclesiastical matters 
legislative—the former of which are, according 
to our present constitution, conducted in a 
regular gradation of our ecclesiastical courts, 
culminating in the Sovereign, advised by the 
Privy Council, such ecclesiastical courts being 
jealously kept distinct from the ordinary civil 
tribunals of the realm. I shall, however, [ pre- 
sume, not be wrong in concluding that you de- 
sire some alteration in the present arrange- 
ments of these courts ecclesiastical, though 
you do not specify with any accuracy the sort 
of alterations which you think desirable. But 
I gather that the main object of the address is 
to urge that matters of legislation affecting the 
Church in its rites or ceremonies and contro- 
versies of faith should always be submitted to 
Convocation. It is not alleged that this princi- 
ple has in any specific case been violated, and 
perhaps, it has escaped your attention that for 
the last five years, sin¢e Convocation adopted 
the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, in 
1872, it has been engaged in a task such as that 
which you rightly consider to be its peculiar 
function, having been called by the authority 
of the Crown to revise the Rubrics of the Book 
of Common Prayer, a work which it has not as 
yet accomplished. 

“JT need scarcely say that I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of laying the address 
which you have forwarded to me before my 
brethren of the Episcopal Bench, and in their 
name I can at once take upon myself to assure 
you that it will receive most attentive consid- 
eration. “A, C. CANTUAR.”’ 


As might be expected, the memorial has 
made a great stir, both among the newspapers 
and the clergy. The Morning Post says a con- 
flict hetween the temporal and spiritual pow- 





ers is approaching, which will make a wreck of 
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the Church as a legal establishment, unless 
concessions are made. The address to the 
Episcopal Bench is a mild expression of the 
grievances felt by a large party of Churchmen; 
anda system showld be devised by which the 
clergy and laity shall be constituted the mouth- 
piece of tue Church: The Pall Mall Gazette re- 
gards the memorial as indicating an insurrec- 
tion in the Church, and says it demands, in 
effect, that the present relations of Church and 
state shall be reversed, and that the. Convoca- 
tion shall be constituted a supreme governing 
body, exclusive of the Queen and Parliament. 
The memorialists declare that what now “‘para- 
lyzes the legislative action of the Church is 
the apprehension that when her synodical acts 
are submitted to Parliament, in the constitu- 
tional manner, material alterations may be 
made in them, and that the final result may be 
seriously at variance with the intentions of the 
synods and may become law without their con- 
sent.” The Gazette continues : 


‘*This, then, is the claim which can be pre- 
ferred at this time of day bya Dean of &t. 
Paul’s, with a train of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
at his back. The archbishops and bishops are 
quietly requested to agitate fur the abolition of 
the royal supremacy and for putting Convoca- 
tion in the place of the Pope. They want to 
abolish the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance and 
to repeal the act which created it; which means 
that they would begin their ‘ reforms’ by over- 
ruling that decision of Parliament by which 
the act was passed and the court established. 
The address, in fact, is not even a plea for a 
division of authority between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, a plea which would be 
in itself inadmissible. lt isa naked demand 
for absolute ecclesiastical rule. And it comes 
not from men who ask to be set free from their 
relations with the state altogether! but from 
Church dignitaries, who wish to maintain the 
‘existing relations’ of the Establishment with 
the state, or, in other words, who wish to 
keep their present status and emoluments fret 
of the conditions upon which they were orig- 
inally conferred—to Romanize the doctrines 
and practice of the Church by decree of ‘its 
living voice,’ and at the same time to employ 
the arm of secular authority in reducing to 
submission any Low Church Mr. Tooth who 
might resist the decree. That such extray- 
agant pretensions as this can be put forward at 
this day is surprising ; but that it should be put 
forward by dignitaries of the English Church 
and supported on such grounds as appear in 
this address is a circumstance of evil omen for 
the Establishment.”’ 


The Spectator says: ‘If we look only at the 
chief point insisted on by the memorialists, it 
would not be easy to show that they are not 
completely in the right’’; but their demand im- 
plies ‘“‘a tremendous change in the constitu- 
tional practice ever since the Reformation.” 
The John Bull is greatly alarmed at the pros- 
pect before the Church. It thinks the disaf- 
fected may secure concessions, but says dises- 
tablishment is not to be mentioned : 

“Disestablishment in England means the 
dissolution of order in the Church and revolu- 
tion in the state. It meanstherending asunder 
tbe noblest church polity the world has ever 
seen, and setting up a reign of schism. It 
means the extinction of Christianity in many 
parts of this land as completely as in the Seven 
Churches of Asia. It means the loss of souls 
by thousands, and the peisoning of the wells of 
education, and the giving over the masses to all 
uncleanness of living. A Churchman to 
speculate on disestablishing the Church must 
be as insane as a bank director discussing the 
capture of London by a German army.”’ 


Dean Churcb, in a letter to the London Zimes, 
(which said that the memorialists virtually de- 
manded the subversion of the present relations 
of Church and state), declares that all that is 
asked for is that the Church of England shall 
have the same prerogatives which the Church 
of Scotland is allowed to exercise. 








Dr. S. D. BurcHaRD, of this city, at the 
special request of his people, recently repeated 
his Centennial sermon, delivered last July. 
The sermon, now published in pamphlet form, 
gives a statistical history of the Thirteenth- 
street Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
organized in May, 1846, consisting of 180 mem- 
bers, mostly from the former Houston-street 
Presbyterian Church, and now haying a mem- 
bership of 774 persons on the roll of the church 
and 600 persons as constituting its present 
visible and active membership. The additions 
to the church since its organization, in 1846, 
for the most part on a profession of their faith, 
amount to 2,274; and the total loss by death, 
suspension, removals, and regular dismission 
to other churches amounts to 1,500. Only 
seventeen of the original members now re- 
main in the communion of the church. The 
congregation kas built two church edifices, 
the first one having been destroyed by fire. 
The church during its whole history has 
been dis hed by repeated revivals, 
one of which, in 1858, resulted in adding 
290 members on confession of their faith. 
The Sabbath-school alone has furnished 
some thirty persons who have entered the 
Christian ministry, several of whom are mis- 
sionaries in Pagan countries. During the war 
7 of the members of the church were at one 
time in the field, fighting in the cause of their 
country. The “Monitor Regiment” was ore 
ganized in the basement of the church. These 
statistical sketehes, taken from the sermon, 





present a most creditable record. Dr. Burch 
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ard came to this city as a young man, and was 
ordained and installed as pastor of the Hous- 
ton street Presbyterian Church in 1839. He 
has here thus far spent his whole life asa clergy- 
man and is now the oldest Presbyterian pastor 
in New York City in the length of his service. 
That his ministry has been a marked success 
the facts abundantly prove ; and that the suc- 
cess has been due to aa admirable combination 
of attractive and good working qualities is 
equally obvious. We congratulate him upon 
the record he has made. 


..The English Ritualists are very active in 
orgauizing their forces. The English Church 
Union continues to receive large accessions of 
members and there are numerous local asso- 
ciations aud church guilds. A new guild, 
called the “ Society of the Love of Jesus,’’ has 
been formed in the west end of London. 
With the exception of the vicar, who is.a 
young man, the guild is composed entirely of 
female members, between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty. Among the rules are these: That 
no member shall read any bock which has not 
been submitted to the vicar or the lady 
warden; that all shall dress simply and 
modestly, avoid all extravagances, absent 
themselves from all improper places of amuse- 
ment, and never of free choice attend any 
place of worship which is not in union with 
the Church of Eogland. A large number of 
Mr. Tooth’s members have transferred their 
chureh relations to St. Paul’s, Lorrimore 
Square, London, where the services are more 
to their liking. Ona recent Sunday the ‘‘tbree 
officiating priests wore rich vestments, with 
stoles and hats to match. There were numer- 
ous lighted candles and colored lamps on and 
near the altar. Incense was freely used. A 
full instrumental band assisted the regular 
choir, and finally there was the procession of 
the cross. 


.-The bishops of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church make a statement in regard 
to the organization of that body, as follows: 
‘*When the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, met in New Or- 
leans, April, 1866, the Conference found that, by 
revolution and the fortunes of war, a change 
had taken place in our political and social rela- 
tions, which made it necessary that a change 
should also be made in our ecclesiastical rela- 
tions; and provision was made for our organ- 
ization into separate congregations, districts, 
and annual conferences, if we desired it,” 
and forthe organization of a general covufer 
ence, with bishops. Accordingly, ‘‘the organ- 
ization of our Church took place at the General 
Conference held at Jackson, Tennessee, which 
began its session December 15th, 1870, Bishop 
Robert Prine, D.D., of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, fn the chair.”” After the 
organization of the Church “all the property 
which was intended for the use and 
benefit of the people of color held by the 
trustees of the M. E. Church, South, war 
transferred to trustees appointed by us, to be 
held forever for our use and benefit.” This 
Chureh now has about 80,000 members, with 
four bishops. 


..It appears to be easier for Dr. John Hall’s 
churen, of this city, to raise $100,000 than for 
hu dreds of other congregations to raise $100. 
This is not the largest Presbyterian church in 
this city; yet no other compares with it in the 
amount of money contributed for various pur- 
poses. guast year the Fifth-avenue Church 
gave over $62,000 to home and foreign missions. 
The church and parsonage, which cost over 
$1,300,000, were all paid for, except a mor‘ gage 
on thechureh of $175,000. Dr. Hall recently 
expressed the wish to have this removed, 
whereupon subscriptions began to come in, and 
the amount would soon bave been pafd in, but 
the congregation desired to kave a hand in it 
So a collection was taken Sunday, April 15tb, 
sufficient to complete the sum desired. Amorg 
the subscriptions were three of $25,000 each, 
from Robert Bonner, William Sloane, and 
Robert L. and A. S*uart. 


.-The North China Daily News, of Peking, 
makes the following anuouncement, February 
24th: ‘‘Some stir has been occasioned here by 
the publication of an imperial decree in The 
Gazette of the Ist inst., in which injunctions in 
favor of religious toleration, with special refer- 
ence to Christian proselyticm, are laid upor the 
provincial governments throughout the empire. 
This spontaneous manifesto, tbe firet of the kind 
ever issued, is said to have been invoked by a 
representation from the governor-general, Li 
Hungchang, who, descanting upon tie conse- 
quences of the Margary affair, bas urged the 
importance of averting similar dangers arising 
from prejudiced treatment of converts to 
Christianity.’’ This will be good pews to those 
interested in mission work. It is to be hoped 
that the order will not be allowed to become a 
dead letter. 

.-The Scotch Presbyterians outside the 
Kirk are in great earnest in demanding dises- 
tablishment of the Church of Scotland. A 
rousing meeting has been held in Edinburgh 





in behalf of the movement. Drs. Andrew 
Thomson, Ritchie, Hutton, and Cairns were 
among the speakers and strong resolutions 
were adupted. Not all the Free Churchmen, 
however, favor the agitation of the question. 
One of them writes to the Glasgow Herald to 
show that the Free Church since 1867 has 
gained only 7,062, instead of 22 100, which it 
should have gained to keep pace with the 
growth of the population. He thinks the Free 
Churehmen have enough to engage their at- 
tention in their own church, without “entering 
on a wild crusade against the Established 
Chureb.”? 


.-The German Methodists of the West 
held a convention for the “ Promotion of 
Holiness”? at New Albany, Indiana, recently. 
Dr. Nast preached a sermon about the journey 
of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan ; after 
which, according to The Northwestern Advocate’s 
report, ‘‘the altar was surrounded not only by 
such as desired tocross the Jordan and enter 
the promised land of full salvation, but also by 
such as bad left Egypt and were standing at 
the Red Sea.’? Thenthere was another sermon 
and more “seekers” at the altar. The con- 
veution was in session several days. A “‘large 
number professed sanctification’? and many 
‘found Christ in the forgiveness of sins and 
restoration.” 

..The Provisional Committee of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council bas selected two 
general topics for discussion—Education and 
the Religious Movements and Meazures of the 
past threeyears. The first subject will be sub- 
divided as follows: (1) Education. Should it 
be secular or religious? (2) Education in its 
geographical relations. (3) Higher Education. 
Should it be state, or denominsticnal and re- 
ligious? The second question is to be con- 
sidered under four subdivisions: (1) Mr. 
Moody’s work, (2) Sabbath-school work, 
(3) Fellowship meetings and union work, 
(4) Woman’s work. Each of these seven points 
is to be introduced with a paper or address. 


.... The German Presbyterians, like Germans 
of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, cling 
tenaciously to the use of their own language. 
The pastors and elders ‘‘of the Presbyterian 
Church of the East,” who belong to various 
presbyteries, have passed resolutions protest- 
ing against the statement in the last report of 
the Board of Home Missions that its aim is the 
“ Americanization of the Germans by means of 
the Gospel.’’ They say that whoever wishes to 
preach the Gospel successfully to the Germans 
must do it in their own tongue. They think 
that evangelization or Christianization would 
be a better word to use. 


...Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, writes 
to Dr. Blaikie that bis health will not permit 
him to attend the great Presbyterian Conven- 
tion at Edinburgh. He says: “‘ My trouble is 
in my chest, consequent on an attack of 
bronchitis, in October last. There is no in- 
flammation, no cough, but simply weakness. 
Although I attend my class daily, Ihave not 
been to church for four months. I cannot 
read a chapterin the Bible or hold an hour’s 
conversation without my voice failing me. 
Writing is as tiresome as speaking. The doc 
tors tell me that warm weather will probably 
set me up again.”’ 


. In France, if a Protestant pastor preaches 
in a private house to more than twenty persons 
he is liable to prosecution. It was only last fail 
thata pastor of the Reformed Church, which 
is an established church, was sentenced by the 
Court of Bourges for an offense of this kind. 
He preached ina private house, because the 
congregation was too poorto bave a church. 
The French Assembly is reasonably asked to 
make such a case as this impossible by passing 
a bill establishing full liberty of worship. 


.. The First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, formerly under the pastoral care of Dr 
Seaver, and of which tbe Rev. Charles F. Hail 
is now the pastor, determined that their new 
pastor should not begin his ministry among 
them under the disadvantages of a debt against 
the church. An effort was at once made to 
py the debt, and the pastor Sabbath before 
last announced that it had been completely 
successful. This is a good beginning for the 
new pastorate. 

.-The Roman Catholics of Ireland are 
holding meetings in favorof the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic university in that island. 
They complain that the governmental system 
of education allows no facilities for the teach- 
ing of science and religion in harmony with the 
doctrines of the-Roman Catholic Church. A 
petition is to be forwarded to Parliament for 
the passage of Mr. Butt’s bill in reference to 
university education. 


.- It is stated that the Catholic bishops of 
Germany are indignant with the Pope for pur- 
suing a different policy in Italy from what he 
laid down for Prussia. In Italy the bishops 
have been permitted to obtain the royal exequa- 
tur ; but the German bishops were instructed to 
refuse all such relations with the state. The 





Pope is now in correspondence with the Prus- 
sian bishops in reference to the course to be 
pursued in the future. 

...-Lord Hamilton, in response to an inquiry 
in the House of Commons, recently said that 
the Government of india adopted a resolution 
last year to reduce Church establishments, not 
only in Madras, but throughout India; but that 
such ‘‘ establishments” did not mean chaplains 
or chaplains’ pay, but simply servants in con- 
nection with the churches. 


....The Christian Standard thinks the Disci- 
ples of Christ added from forty to fifty thousand 
pew members to their churches in 1876. This 
denomination is credited with a membership of 
from 300,000 to 502,000. Trustworthy statistics 
might show that the smaller number is too 
large. 

..English Churehmen evidently believe 
that small dioceses can be worked with more 
advantage to the Church than large ones cap. 
In addition to the new sees of Truro and St. 
Albans, already provided for, it is proposed to 
create six more by subdividing existing sees. 


..The New Brunswick Presbytery has 
taken steps to have the Rev. John Miller, of 
Princeton, summoned to answer for the sound- 
ness of the doctrines set forth in his book, 
‘Questions Awakened by the Bible.” 


....Baltimore has 228 churches. Of these 52 
are Methodist Episcopal, 38 Protestant Episco- 
pal, 22 Roman Catholic, 18 Lutheran, 17 Pres- 
byterian, and 15 Baptist. The Methodist 
churches of all branches number 79. 

...» The Rey. Dr. E. Thompson Baird has re- 
signed as secretary of the Board of Publica- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian Cburcb, and 
the Rev. Wm. A. Campbell fills the cacancy. 


.-The Presbyterian Church of England 
(recently united) has 260 congregatiors, 53,000 
members, and an annual income of $815,000. 

..The Jubilee Singers cleared $12,000 in 
Holland. 
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A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 


ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your draggist for SOZODONT. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics ali througk 
the land, maging giad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom refiected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic inthe heme-cirele. 11 
an druggist does not keep it, send to egos 

TARR H. AMBLER Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


[DGE > > INF FAN NTS ms 


F00D./°% INvALID 


It is one of Mhe aphorisms of Brillat a ‘that 
“the universe withoat iite would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.” Another one, equally true 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations d pend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nothing offer2d inthe United States market to-day 
that is half s > important as a proper food for Infunts 
Young Children, and Invalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


isrichin phosphates. The nitrogenous substances 
are varie , consisting chietiy of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Rid ze’s Focd has been placed at the head of 
Sl other die: etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 
Cuaranteed Purity, Palatability. 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It has received 














the most unqualified Coe | from persons of the 
highest character and respunsib’ 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Druggists everywhere. Full di- 
es accompany euch package and has the signa- 
ure 0 


lity in this and other 


WOOLRICH & CO., 


Office and Manufactory tor 
the United States at 


Riis Pry 
BY AUTHORITY. PALMER, MASS. 








EDUCATIO’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERW’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve Fyn successful 
paperenee in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her mg mtn there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agenc 
Miss :oung supplies Professors, Tutors, "“Govern- 
esses, and /eachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, ete 
Families going abroad or spending the summer in 

the country promptly supplied with suitable iadies 
or gentiemen. 


REFERENCE, by peceeees, to prominent educa- 
rs in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinvulshed citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


FORT EDWARD eee ey re Bay 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates reduced to $1728 
ities never better Fifteen Teccchare. oy {7 —- 
eourse, college preparatory, and other aecpeuee 

urses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chose 

‘all term, "ane 8let; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 


portionately. 
y Jos. E. RING t D.D.. Fort Edward, N. Y. 


RMAN ARD FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
erature“ ura in] ee nae orough instruc- 
tion by Pro hest city references. 
Call at or sAdeun for ‘areurar 20 est 87th St., N. ¥. 

















OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. ~ eo both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
aoe and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and jibra- 

fees only $27a year. 1,100 students last year. For 
e reulars address J. B. T. MARSH, S.c., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
—Under the College management. Full corps or 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc. 
tion or private Jessons, as preferred. As a home for 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaitbfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and reli ious c — 
lectual advantages. Address Prof. 


teenies EET T-ASE 


PIANOS. ORGANS, &£Tu. 


7 ectave fine rosewood cases 

(not used over six months), only 

$130. Cnees owner $650. Other 
ns 








mE creat bargains. 
neurly new,four sets reeds, 12 
stops, sub- bass, octave coupler, 
~~ peng solo a ae ete., — 
r $350, « ociav! 
organ on Ss caneenaniaen. 


MELODEON s "#10 and apnea, used only short 
time. The above second-ha instruments 
are in perfect order and fully warranted 
(but not our own muke). Have recent! been tuken 
in exchange for our vew celebrated HEATTY PI- 
AOS and OKGANS, and, having no space for 
storage in our warerooms, our immense trade being 
daily on the increase, hence the above liberal offers. 
Best offer ever given by any manufacturer, now 
ready, On Our new instruments. Agents’ discounts 
given away in new localities,in order to have them 
introduced where | have no agents. Fully warranted 
for six years as strictly first-cluss and senton 5 to 
15 days’ test trial. Money refunded und freight 
charges paia both waysit unsstisfactory. Agents 
ante New organs to the trade, $65und upward. 
Illustrated Catalogue (with list of testimonials, some 
ot whom you may know), sent tree. Very liberal dis- 
counts to Teachers, Ministers. and Churches, to in- 
troduce them AT ONCE. Address DANIE 
BEATTY, Washington, New a 





(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


1 Brattleboro, wt. “ 
f£z= Send for [lustrated Catalogue. 





ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


THE 


Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 
Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tunein any climate and 
is just the instrument forthe seashore ana for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the Quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST 
Globe Theater Building). 
FACTORY 486 t 500 HARRISON ave Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly filied. 


ESTEY ORGANS. 


Lurgest Manufac ory in the — oh. 000 Instru- 
ments inuse. Organs sold on easy ms. Organs 
exchanved. NEW Ww AREROOMS,- 36 East Mth 
Street, Union Square, New York. 


SAXE & ROBERTSON, General Agents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$66 a week in ae own tewn. Terms and $5 outfit 
J tree H. HALLETT & OO., Porviand, Maine. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
sold in60 days. It beingthe ouly complete low- 
price work (770 pages, only $2.50), treating of the 
entire histerv grand buildings, wonderful ex- 
hibits, curiosities, great days, ete. Illustrated, 
and $4 cheaper than any other. Everyboay wants 
ii One new agent cleared $350 ina ride Art 3,000 
agents wanted, Send quickiy for proof of above, opine 
ions of-officials, clergy, and press, 2, Sample Ps pages, full 

description, and extra terms. +9 

Publishers, Philadelphia, a it'd were gfe Chi- 
cago, I; 4 Ors ringfield, Mas’ 

eware of talsely-claimed officia 

: J t te lsely-claimed official 


and worthless books. Send for proof. 
The Tip Top Package is the largest — 
p i se ae tg a READ AND SEE 
5 u 


























Nore Paper, 1S Envelo "pes, 
Pencil, Pen sholder, Golden Pen,Set ot Ele- 
gant Geld Stone "Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyst Steve Ringinlaid with 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin, Goid-plated Wedding King, 
Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold- plate Collar sat pe on, Ge ae 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold vii ’ 


The entire Lot sent post-paid he 50 

cents. TO AGENTS bo BR 

MENTS TO 4GENTS. RIDE, 

Clinton Place, den York. 

$55 £377 $s a Week to Agents. Samples FREE 
. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
he Grand History of the World before Adam, 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
—, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
o plain, clear, and easily understoud that all read it 
ee delight. Strongest ay | a aeene een Send for 
Circular, Terms apd Sam le lllustratio 
Address J. C. McCURDY & UO., Philadelphia, 


$12* a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ verms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maiue. 


BOOK MOODY & SANKEY —The only 
original, authentic, and complete rec- 

GENTS. | lord of these men and their works. Be- 
A INTS. ‘ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Ill. 


7 Made by 19 Agentsin January. 77, with 
pt i af Arcieles. Samples free. Ad- 
-« Linington, Chicago. 


er day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 To $20 FE. “Shinsow & Go.. Portiand. Maine. 


da ure made by Agents selling our 
102° g $25 Onresnos, Crayous, Picture and Chromo 
Cards 125 squnpies, spun bey sent, 

yor Sostpaid, for 5 Cents. Iilustrated Catalogue fren, 
PH BUPPORD'S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab'd 1630 


AGENTS i: fame it Rasa, Bae Gia? 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 





“PAE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abrabam Lincoln than 


can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“ written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim bas been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 


found elsewhere, and is alt :gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.505 or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from the 
following list: 











1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 2 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 
4, Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound io sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. EyTINGE, JR. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


' " byl are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like. 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 


* Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x384. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘*Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for THz INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 




















We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787! 251 Broadway New York. 
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NOTICES. 


§@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Kditor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

&2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

jews or opinions expressed in the communications 

f our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless, accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE MORMON NUISANCE. 


Tue ‘‘ Gentiles,” so-called, or non-Mor- 
mon people of Utah, recently held a mass- 
meeting in Salt Lake City and passed reso- 
lutions recommending Congress to amend 
the act organizing the Territory of Utah, 
and to provide in the amendment that “‘ no 
person living in the practice of poligamy or 
bigamy shall be permitted to hold any 
office, or vote at any election, or act as a 
juror, and that all votes shall be by secret 
ballot.” These remedies for a beastly and 
intolerable nuisance are radical and severe; 
yet, if the evil cannot be reached and cured 
by milder means, we are inclined to think 
the remedies justified by the necessities of 
the case. Voting is a franchise, and not a 
natural right, in any case, and officeholding 
is a gift bestowed by voting. The open 
and ufdisguised violators of law are not 
fit to enjoy the one or to be trusted with 
the other, No sensible person would think 
it prudent to commit the interests of so- 
ciety to a gang of horse-thieves; and yet 
this would not be much worse than to re- 
pose the same trust in Mormon polygamists. 

While the principles of our political 
system, no less than those of justice and 
right, forbid any attack by law upon Mor- 
monism simply as a religious faith, it is 
equally true that civil society cannot accept 
any man’s religion as an excuse for crime, 
or omit to punish crime because committed 
under the sanctions of religion. It cannot 
surrender to the religionist the right of de- 
termining what shall be a crime, or of en- 
forcing its own judgment by the processes 
of law. No religious system has or can 
have any rights inconsistent with the in- 
herent and supreme right of society to pro- 
tect itself. Religious liberty is not lawless- 
ness or a general right to practice immoral- 
ities justly forbidden by law, because hos- 
tile to the best interests of the body politic. 
If one believes murder to be a duty which 
be owes to God, tben let him have the 
faith; but if he commits murder, as the 
fruit of his faith, then hang him by the 
neck. 

The polygamous system which is attached 
as a practice to Mormonism as a religion is 
a crime by the laws of the United States, 
and has been ever since 1862. The efforts 
hitherto made in Utah to punish this crime 
have, been‘so, unsuccessful that the law is 
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practically a dead letter in the statute-book 
of the nation. Mormon polygamists laugh 
at it, defy it, pay no attention to it, treat it 
with contempt, and in effect deny the power 
of the Government to regulate their conduct, 
or enforce its own laws. They do so openly, 
without disguise and without fear. They 
have done so for years, and will continue 
to doso, unless Congress shall provide some 
further legislation to make its will effective. 
Their immunity from punishment makes 
the law a mere sham, an empty and hollow 
pretense, a disgrace to the whole people of 
the United States, without meaning anc 


without force. 
We have long been of the opinion that 


Congress should repeal the law altogether, 
or supplement it with additional provisions 
that will make ita practical power. Let 
us have one or the other, and let us have 
the latter. Let us have law enough to do 
the work, and, if necessary, back it up 
with the army of the United States. Letus 
so construct its machinery that the work 
will be done. New exigencies in society de- 
mand new legislative remedies. The law 
against polygamy in Utah has hitherto 
failed, because the agency of its adminis 
tration has not been adequate to its exccu- 
tion. Its administrators have been thc 
criminals whom the law denounces and 
proposes to punish. It is a well-known 
fact that Mormon grand juries will not find 
indictments and Mormon petit juries will 
not convict where polygamy is the crime to 
be dealt with. Here is an exigency in the 
practical working of the law; and Congress 
ought long since to have met it by the 
necessary legislation. 

We are advocating no legal crusade 
against Mormons as a religious sect or 
against their religion. We concede their 
rights as religionists under our political 
system; yet, as citizens, they are subject 
to the laws of the United States, and those 
laws should be enforced against them as 
polygamists. The people should sternly 
demand of Congress such legislation as 
will effectually extirpate the abominable 
nuisance of polygamy. This monster jm- 
morality has already been tampered with 
and tolerated too long. There ought to be 
brains enough in Congress and virtue 
enough among the people to put an end to 
it. If Mormonism as a religion cannot 
live without polygamy as a practice, then 
let the religion die with the practice. The 
country should not tolerate the latter on 
the theory of not interfering with the 
former. When President Hayes gets 
through with the Southern question, we 
hope that he will find time to turn his at- 
tention to the Mormon question and sub- 
mit some recommendations to Congress in 


regard to it. 
Solllidintuinttieiemescesnenmememmmemn” 


MINISTERIAL TRANSFERS. 


THERE have been several noticeable cases 
lately in which a minister has passed from 
one denomination to another. It makes all 
the difference in the world how he goes and 
why he goes. 

We do not speak of those cases in which 
a minister bribes himself to go, selling out 
some distinctive principle, more or less im- 
portant, for thesake of a bigger salary. The 
men who do this are contemptible and we 
hope such cases are rare. We always pity 
the man whom such a change gives a better 
worldly position, because it is hard for him 
to prove that this was not the cause of it. 

The great evil of ‘denominations being 
their breach of the unity of the church, 
those denominations are in the best Chris- 
tian relation between which the gateis kept 
open or, rather, between which the fence 
is kept down all along the partition line. 
One of these days, it is to be hoped, the 
posts will be dug up and the post-holes 
filled. Such an example is afforded by the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. They 
are so close together in their faith and have 
been so intimately related through all their 
history that the transfer of a minister from 
the one body to the other is as easy and as 
little liable toa suspicion of self-seeking as 
the transfer from one church to another in 
a single body. The passage is nearly as 
easy between these churches and the Re- 
formed Church, although the strictness of 
subscription to the creed theoretically re- 
quired in the latter church makes transfers 
to it somewhat lesseasy. In practice, how- 
ever, this’strictness is much relaxed and it 














should be the aim of those within it to 
strengthen the tendency to a love for and 
confidence in the brethren. 

In the case of no other denominations 
that we can mention is this passage fre- 
quent and easy. The Baptists keep by 
themselves and recognize no other church. 
The Methodists, by their system of annual 
appointments under a presiding bishop, 
allow no chaxce for inter-denominational 
transfers. No Methodist church has oc 
casion to call a man from another denom- 
ination and there is no unemployed preach- 
er among them who is likely to be sum- 
moned elsewhere. Besides, there has 
grown up a somewhat strong esprit du 
corps which would frown on any transfer of 
pastorate to anotter body. The Episcopal- 
ians have the ordinances and the succession 
and cespise others. The minor sects gen- 
erally have their important ism, which 
they are set to defend, and they caunot 
give up its championship without some 
measure of disgrace and perhaps of treach- 
cry to their convictions. 

Yet there are occasional cases of transfer, 
and it makes a great deal of difference how 
‘serv are made. Sometimes a shepherd 
moves into the next pasture and shuts and 
o.i:s the gate after him. He will not 
have his new sheep herd with the sheep 
he has just left. Their fleeces, perhaps, 
like those that Gideon exposed, do not take 
the dew in the same way, and they must 
rot be fed together. Such a man transfers 
his relations partly in the interest of truth, 
perhaps; but also partly to the support of 
intolerance and in opposition to the spirit 
cf Christian fraternity. 

Another is put out, and has the gate shut 
behind him. Those with whom he is may 
believe hima good Christian; but they do 
not think him sound in certain matters of 
denominational faith, and they drive him 
out of the fold and bid him seek some other 
flock. There are always heresy-hunters 
abroad in the Church, such men as tried to 
condemn and finally did condemn Prof. 
Swing; mischief-makers such as tried to 
expel Mr. McCune or Mr. See in the Pres- 
byterian Church, or Dr. Jeffrey or Mr. 
Hyatt Smith in the Baptist Church, or who 
have lately tried to condemn in England 
one of the most successful and faithful mis- 
sionaries to India of the London Missionary 
Society, merely because he held a philosoph- 
ical view of the atonement not satisfactory 
to certain theologians. Sometimes they 
succeed, to the shame of their body, giving 
the lie to Him who prayed that all his dis- 
ciples might be one. 

Not seldom a minister leaves his denom- 
ination ina pet. He gets provoked or dis- 
gusted, for some good reason or bad, and 
runs away to hide himself from his trouble. 
We lay it down as a first principle that 
where there is a party of comprehension 
and a party of exclusiveness in a denomi- 
nation, the liberal man who runs away from 
his body to escape the contest is guilty—un- 
wittingly, no doubt—of treason to a good 
cause. He chooses flight to fight. Es- 
pecially when there is abundant room made 
for a man, when he is acquitted by the 
brave defense of his friends from the 
charges of his opponents, and space is al- 
lowed him, we hold that he is guilty of a 
very grave error if, for the sake of his own 
peace, if because he is not a man of war, 
he refuses to maintain the ground that has 
been won for him. It is for this reason 
that we lament the defection of Mr. Mc- 
Cune in the hour of his victory. It was with 
the same feelings that we witnessed the with- 
drawal of Prof. Swing. For the same rea- 
son we are not glad to see men of earnest 
Evangelical faith leave the Episcopal body. 
The whole Reformed Episcopal movement 
we hold to have beena mistake. The Church 
is large enough in its grand comprehension 
for both Evangelicals and Ritualists, as 
was illustrated the other night when young 
Dr. Tyng preached in the ultra-ritualistic 
House of Prayer in Newark. Ritualism is 
most seriously wrong, theologically. It is 
active and proselyting. But, with all its 
errors it has Christian faith, and 
should not be consigned to perdition as 
if it were that ‘‘Man of Sin.” The 
Cumminses and Cheneys and Latanés and 
Nicholsons, who ran away from the fight in 
despair, weaken the hands of those who are 
left behind and increase the danger that 
spiritual religion will be smothered under 
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such cumbrous forms as we described last 
week. Truth is worth fighting for. 

The ease, then, with which ministerial 
transfers can be made, as if a matter of 
course, without notice or disturbance, is a 
test of the progress which denominations 
have reached in the direction of the unity 
of the Christian Church. Be it remem- 
bered that it is to this unity that the 
churches are tending as fast as Christ’s re- 
demption is hastening on the millennial 
glory. God’s saints and angels are one 
Church above, and the swelling wave of 
Divine Power which from the heavenly in- 
fluences is overflooding the Church below 
is bearing iton in harmonious song and 
toil, until all shall join in one ascription of 
praise and all shall unite together at the 
close of the harvest day in gathering the 
last sheaves of the plenteous and too long 
ungarnered field. 


Editorial Hotes. 


WE stated from memory a fortnight since, 
that The Presbyterian Banner,‘not very long ago, 
devoted the two leading columns of its editorial 
page to as disgusting and indecent a travesty of 
a woman’s meeting as we ever saw in the 
Satanic press.”” The Banner replies: 


“In reply to the charge which that paper 
brings against the Banner, we say: (1) ‘Not a 
very long time ago’ the Banner did not ‘ devote’ 
‘the two leading columns of its editorial page to 
a disgusting andindecent travesty ofa woman’s 
meeting’; (2) that ‘not a very lone time ago’ 
the Banner did not ‘devote’ its ‘two leading 
editorial columns’ to any notice whatever of a 
‘woman’s meeting’; (3) that ‘not a very lovg time 
ago’ The Banner did not ‘ devote’ any editorial 
space whatever to ‘a woman’s meeting.’ The 
= charge of THE INDEPENDENT is simply 

alse. 











It would please us to acknowledge that we 
had made a mistake and had done an injustice 
to what should be areputable Christian journal ; 
but, confident that our memory had not de- 
ceived us, we have searched up the paper, and, if 
The Banner will turn over its file to the issue 
for September 6th, 1876, it will find on page 4, 
first, a short editorial attacking pugilism and 
Darwinism; next, another short editorial on 
Turkish affairs ; then a long editorial entitled 
“The Dress Reformers,” occupying a quarter of 
the first and a half of the second columns, 
taken mainly from the Philadelphia Times, but 
introduced and concluded with editorial com- 
ments. Itisa rude, insulting travesty on the 
meetivg, such as it is a disgrace to any man to 
enjoy the reading of, and its general tone may 
be judged from the last sentence, which tells 
that ‘a num>er of the doctors wore bloomers, 
and they looked very dignified when they sat 
cross-legged.’? The ouly way that The Banner 
can wriggle out of its falee denial is to claim 
either that September 6th was a ‘‘very long 
time ago” or that page 4 is not its ‘‘ editorial 
page.”’ Its first page is its leading editcrial 
page ; but the first two or three columns of it 
fourth page are also regularly editorial, and on 
that page it last week interjected a puff of an 
insurance company between two other editori- 
als. The Banner says it never reads the Satanic 
press. We have to sometimes. 


Tae Rev. E. N. White, D.D., says in The 
Observer in regard to Presbyterianism in New 
York City that, although tbe population of the 
city has increased six-fold in the past fifty 
years, the Presbyterian (including the Reformed 
Dutch) churches have hardly doubled in num- 
ber. The membership has, however, been 
trebled. In the same period fifty Presbyterian 
churches have died. Now the Presbyterians 
should attack Dr. White with horse, foot, and 
dragoons, tell him he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about and that he is a traducer of his 
own church. This is the way the Methodists 
treat such statements. Here, too, is a five 
chance for the Methodists to get consolation 
from the fact that theirs is not the only church 
which has fallen below its opportunities in New 
York City. Dr. White attributes the slowness 
of Presbyterian growth to financial difficulties. 


THERE are different ways of exerting one’s 
influence for temperance, as was illustrated last 
week in a prayer-meeting not very far from 
this city. One worthy brother had been telling 
how he had always had a consistent temper- 
ance record; had never allowed himself even to 
enter a saloon; would not even drink a glass of 
water over a bar, for fear that he should 
somehow give offense and his good should 
be evil spoken of. Then arose the loved super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school and begun: 
“‘T can’t say as much as Brother C. can. The 
truth is that I have been into a saloon and 
‘taken a drink within the last fortuight.’’ As 
he made this confession a shiver of startled 
surprise ran over the audience, who began to 
wonder what the influence of such conduct 
would be on the Sunday-school scholars pres- 
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do something of a favor to a working-man near 
my place of business, and he felt grateful for 
it. He did not know any other way to show 
his gratitude and he asked me to take a drink. 
‘ Certainly,’ said I, and we went together to 
the nearest groggery. ‘ What will you take ?”’ 
said he. ‘* Water—nothing else. And I tell you 
you would be a great deal better off if you 
would not drink apy liquor. Wouldn’t he?’ 
turning to the bartender. ‘Yes, begorra, Andy, 
you would ; and [ would think a good deal more 
of you,’ was the bartender’s honest reply. And 
he promised me then and there not to drink 
avother drop till the next Fourth of July, 
which was about as long as I thought [ could 
trust him on that pledge.’’ The shiver passed 
into a delighted smile, and the superintendent’s 
hearers think he can be trusted to get a renew- 
al of that man’s pledge before next Indep nd- 
ence Day. 


So a vast majority of women ask prayers at 
the Boston revival meetings, as compared with 
the men. Zrgo, the women are superstitious 
and weak-minded. But there may be another 
explanation, and Col. Higginson suggests it in 
The Woman’s Journal. A great many of these 
prayers, he has noticed, are for the reforma- 
tion of drunkards. He asks: 

‘Vs ita thing on the whole discreditable to 
women that drunken husbands outnumber in- 
temperate wives, twenty to one? But, if they 
do, it is inevitable that the petitions of wives 
for their husbands should outnumber those of 
husbands for their wives, twenty to one ; and 
it is to the honor of women that it isso. So 
far, the disparity does pot show that women 
are more superstitious than men; only that they 
are more innocent—a fact generally conceded, 
and not one essentially dishonorable to them. 

“Tt would be easy to go further, and show 

that a large part of these revival petitions have, 
in reality, the same sort of foundation. They 
are founded on the spiritual and moral needs, 
not of the person praying, but of the persons 
prayed for. A very large proportion of the 
prayers are put up by women because a large 
proportion of the sin prayed against is per- 
formed by men. So long as men furnish from 
their own ranks the bulk of the drunkards, the 
profligates, and the gamblers they canvot 
justly complain that women supply most of the 
praying. It may be just possible that, if women 
sinned as much, on the whole, as men, men 
would be driven in despairto pray as much as 
women. But I suppose that the most zealous 
revivalist would be sorry to see the end 
attained that way.” 
Mr. Higginson personally believes Theodore 
Parker’s way of doing good a better one than 
Mr. Moody’s; but, if the wicked are only re- 
formed and the hopeless cheered, he is not very 
particular how it is done, and the Boston meet- 
ings, he believes, do, on the whole, more good 
than harm. 


THE official count of the votes cast at the last 
election in New Hampshire shows that the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the religious 
test as a qualification for office has been adopt- 
ed by four votes more than the required two- 
thirds majority. Hitherto the constitution of 
that state has forbidden any one to be a mem- 
ber of either house of the legislature, or to 
hold the office of governor, unless he was of 
“the Protestant religion.’? This feature has 
been removed by the action of the people, and 
now all citizens having the requisite qualifica- 
tions of age and residence are eligible to these 
offices. The first amendment proposed to 
strike out the word ‘‘ Protestant’’ from the 
sixth article of the Bill of Rights; and this, we 
are sorry to say, was notadopted. The section 
empowers the legislature to authorize religious 
societies to assess a tax upon their own mem- 
bers “‘for the support and maintenance of pub- 
lic Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and 
morality.’? The whole section needs modifying, 
in order to bring it into harmony with the prin- 
ciples of our political system and make the 
support of religious teachers entirely voluntary 
on the partof the people. The amendment did 
not go far enough to secure this end; yet it did 
propose to abolish all discrimination between 
Protestants and other religionists. New Hamp- 
shire moves slowly, and will probably get the 
thing right the next time. 


SENATOR HILL, of Georgia, has written an 
admirable letter, in which he discusses the 
question whether senators should interpose 
their influence to procure Federal appointments 
to office. The Constitution makes them the 
advisers of the President in respect to such 
appointments ; and this official duty is not con- 
sistent with their acting as solicitors for 
offices. Mr. Hill says on this point : 

“Tn my opinion, asenator has no more right 
to select one of a number of applicants for 
office and use the influence of his position to 
give that applicant success than a judge on 
the bench has the right to select one litigant in 
his court aud use all the powers of his judicial 
position to secure success for that litigant.” 
Acting upon this principle, he declares to his 
constituents in Georgia that he shall seek no 
appointments for any of his friends. If the 
President sees fit to consult him in any case, he 
will cheerfully impart any information which 
he may possess ; but beyond this he will not 
go for anybody. When a nomination comes 
before the Senate for confirmaticn, then he will 
exercise his best judgment. If all the mem- 
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bers of Congress would adopt this rule, one 
very long step would be taken in civil-service 
reform. Aserious difficulty hitherto has been 
that congressmen have virtually claimed the 
right to control executive appointments, and 
have demanded offices as the means of reward- 
ing their party friends. Senator Hill proposes 
for himself to have nothing to do with this 
corrupt practice. 


As an indication of what some of the old 
leaders of the Republican party think of the 
President’s Southern policy, we reprint the fol- 
lowing letter from ex Senator Wade: 

“JEFFERSON, Ouro, April 9th, 1877. 
“Mr. U. H. PaIntER, Washington, D.C.: 

‘My Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 5th was 
duly received. You ask whetherI remember 
what I said in favorof President Hayes in my 
eodeavor to procure his nomination at the Cia 
cinnati Convention. I do remember it, after 
what has since psoas oo with indignation 
and a bitterness of soul that I never felt before. 
You know with what untiring zeal I labored 
for the emancipation of the slaves of the South, 
and to procure justice for them before and dur- 
ing the time I was in Congress; and I supposed 
Gov. Hayes was in full accord with me on this 
subject. ButI have been deceived, betrayed, 
and even humiliated by the course he has taken 
to a degree that | have not language to express. 
During the first month of his Administration 
we find him closeted with two of the worst and 
most malignant enemies of the colored race that 
can be found in all that slave-cursed region, 
and there consulting with those malefactors 
how best he can put these colored people under 
the iron heel of their most bitter enemies and 
reduce them to a condition infinitely worse 
than before they were made free. I feel that 
to have emancipated eee pose and then to 
leave them unprotected would be a crime as in- 
famous as to have reduced them to slavery 
when they were free. And for Hayes to do 
this to the men who had, at the hazard of their 
lives, given him the votes without which he 
never could have had the power to do this ter- 
rible injustice ! 

“No doubt he meditates the destruction of 
the party that elected him. A contemplation 
of all this fills me with amazement and inex- 
pressiole indignation. My only consolation is 
that history informs me that better men than | 
ever pretended to be have in like manner been 
deceived. Some have attempted to excuse him 
by saying that he ‘means well’; but Hell is 
paved with just such good intentions. Truly 
yours, B. F. WADE.”’ 


A LETTER written by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams to ex-Governor Tilden on the 5th of 
last March—the day of the public inauguration 
of President Hayes—has just been given to the 
public. Mr. Adams congratulates the ex- 
Governor on “‘ the calm and dignified manner ”’ 
in which he has borne himself ‘‘ through this 
great trial.’ Assuring him that he has long 
since ceased ‘“‘to be a party man,’’ though he 
did practically join the Democratic party last 
fall, he closes his short epistle by characteriz- 
ing the election of President Hayes as the 
triumph of fraud. There was a time when the 
name of Charles Francis Adams was a power 
in this country and when his words had great 
weight with the American people. He was 
then deemed the statesman, pure and simple. 
That day is passed. When he consented to be 
a mere figurehead to grace the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts and help the fortunes 
of Mr. Tilden the people of his own state and 
of the whole country cbose to form their own 
opinions of the act and the man. His imputa- 
tion of fraud in respect to the election of Pres- 
ident Hayes has its only basis in a mind soured 
by disappointment and that very naturally finds 
some comfort in expressing it. 


....We wish there were more missionaries 
like Mr. Charles Heath, of Malden, Mass., who 
some years ago purchased a farm of eleven 
hundred acres on the Black River in Louisiana. 
He sold it in small lots to the freedmen, who 
were to pay a small sum yearly. Mr. Heath’s 
success is complete and the small farmers are 
prosperous and laying up money, which is 
about the first Christian duty of the Negroes. 
We would like to see a denomination started 
in the South of Three Principle Baptists, or 
Methodists, or Presbyterians, no matter what ; 
said three principles, to which all members 
should be most faithfully pledged, being, first, 
one against theft, second, one against adultery 
and, third, a requirement to become landholders 
and keep a bank-account. 


-.--Only think of old Bronson Alcott being 
made an argument for the Atonement, and 
listening with delight to Joseph Cook’s story of 
the old Concord philosopher’s school, in which 
the master was whipped, instead of the scholars. 
That was an object lesson in theology, indeed ; 
avd Mr. Cook, in the lecture we reprint this 
week, has made good use of it. We notice that 
in the preliminary address, which we have not 
room to publish, Mr. Cook took as his text and 
subject one of the briefs of Taz INDEPENDENT, 
comparing The Jxdex man who gave the rule 
‘*never pray if you can help it,”’ with the Finns 
described by Tacitus. But we did not say, as 
Mr. Cook does, that this was a late utterance of 
The Index. We cut out the slip some six 
months ago. 

. .-The fire which burned the buildings of 
Straight University is likely in the end to 
prove a blessing. A better site will be secured, 
and it is hoped that, with the aid of friends, a 


better building will be erected. The regard of 
the colored people to the institution is indicat- 
ed by a story told of a poor old Negro, who 
not long after the fire rose in the prayer-meet- 
ing and, apparently much agitated and dis- 
tressed, expressed himself as follows : ‘‘ Breth- 
ering, I want to ’fess. I’ve sinned. I ain’t 
stole, nor I ain’t lied, nor I ain’t in debt. But, 
i tell you fur a fac’, when I heard the Universe 
was burned J cussed.”’ 


....We heartily thank President Hayes, and 
especially Mrs. Hayes, for the stand which they 
have taken and announced on the matter of 
public wine-bibbing. They declare that they 
will not henceforth allow wine to be dispensed 
at public dinners given at the White House. In 
this determination they will have the hearty 
support of nearly the whole body of Christian 
people all over the country. If it is unwise, as 
we believe, and injurious, for common citizens 
to use wine as a common beverage, it is a 
thousandfold worse, as an example, for it to be 
offered to guests by the President of the United 
States. 

.... Thanks to The Interior for its kind offer 
of hospitality to “ THE INDEPENDENT and wife”’ 
if we will only go on to the General Assembly. 
We should be delighted to go, unless this is an 
exceptional favor not offered to the members 
who might wish to take their wives. We are 
pleased to hear that “the foot-rugs of our 
mansions bear the legend ‘ Welcome,’’’ and 
shall, therefore, disbelieve the story told in a 
Presbyterian paper that the foot-rugs are re- 
versible, and that by an automatic device they 
turn over when a delegate’s wife is seen ascend- 
ing the steps and display the other motto, ‘* Cave 
canem,”” 

....-Two weeks ago The Index devoted its 
editorial space to pulverizing Col. Higginson. 
Last week it gave it two long replies to two 
other members of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, one of whom, Mr. C. D. B. Mills, rebukes 
the editor for his contemptuous treatment of 
transcendentalism ; while the other, Dr. Bartol, 
is required to make ‘‘an unequivocal retraction 
of the wrong he has done to the Free Religious 


Association.”” Don’t quarrel, dear Liberal 
brethren ; but form a league. It is better busi- 
ness. 


....The Assembly of this state has passed a 
bill for amending the law relative to the elec- 
tion of tae electors of President and Vice- 
President. The bill provides for choosing the 
two electors at large on a general state ticket 
and the remainder of the electors by congres- 
sional districts. This is an improvement upon 
the present system, yet it by no means meets 
the whole question in respect to presidential 
elections. This can be done only by amending 
the Constitution of the United States. 

..+ The Christian Observer expresses a natural 
surprise and some skepticism as to our state- 
ment that the Presbytery of New York completed 
the examination in systematic theology of some 
fifteen students ina little over half an hour, 
We have made further inquiry, and learn that 
the exact number of students was thirteen and 
the time occupied thirty-five minutes, allowing 
2 minutes 41.53 seconds to each candidate. 

....Last Sunday Dr. Budington preached au 
anniversary sermon, having arrived at the 22d 
anniversary of his settlement over Clinton- 
avenue Church, the 37th of his ordination, 
and the 62d of his birth. When he began his 
present pastorate the church had less than 100 
members. It now has 690 and is in a flourish- 
ing condition, every pew downstairs except 
one being rented. 

....I[n some excellent words The Churchman 
is rebuking those who count noses to find out 
what church js true. We wish it would apply 
its principles to those ritualists wno are ever 
insisting that it must be that the priesthood 
has special power to forgive sin and also to 
convert the elements into the body and blood 
of Christ, because the majority of Christendom 
believes it. 

...eThe Supreme Court of Georgia, in a re 
cent case, said that ‘“‘the insanity which the 
law recognizes as an excuse for crime must be 
such as dethrones reason and incapacitates an 
individual from distinguishing between right 
and wrong as to the consequences of his own 
conduct.’? This is about equivalent to the 
famous decision of the English judges. 

«. «Darwinism reversed. A three-year-old 
girl of our acquaintance, the other day, on 
slight provocation, made this awful threat 
against the servant: “I will make a bug of you, 
and then you will run dowa the sink.” There 
is no language capable of more forcibly ex- 
pressing a person’s utter insignificance than 
this. 

.... The Baptist papers generally are not much 
pleased with the reordination of the Rev. Em- 
ory J. Haynes. To us ordination is nothing, and 
might be safely repeated every week in a man’s 
life, if it were convenient. The ritualism is in in- 
sisting on it as important, and there might be 
ritualism in forbidding its repetition. 


....Wade Hampton keeps his pledge to the 
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state officers of South Carolina from their 
offices, without waiting for the decision of the 
courts in respett to their titles. This is cer- 
tainly a very ‘‘ peaceful’’ way of doing things- 
....The anniversary discourse before the 
American Congregational Union will be deliy- 
ered on next Sabbath evening, April 29th, in 
the Church of the Disciples, Rev. Mr. Hep- 
worth’s, by the Rev. M. M. G. Dana, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., at 714 o’clock. 

.... We understand that Dr. T. W. Chambers 
denies having made any efforts to induce the 
Consistory of the Collegiate Dutch Church to 
return to the rotary system. An impression to 
the contrary would be drawn from an item in 
last week’s paper. 

...-It will be a pleasant exercise for school 
children and their parents, perhaps, to count 
the number of words of Latin or French origin 
in the juvenile story which we print this week. 
.... With special pleasure we publish this 
week a poem by the late Joel T. Hart, and also 
a personal sketch of the lamented American 
sculptor and poet of Florence. 

....Dr. Skinner has issued a new pamphlet on 
the McCune case, in violation of the direction 
of the Genera Assembly in such cases. 
TENNER oo PS 


THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





WITHIN seven days the regular work at 
the Tabernacle will cease. Within a fort- 
night from that time the evangelists, whose 
faces and voices have become so familiar, 
will bid us farewell. We look about us, 
and we ask: What then? With a revival 
greater and more extensive than the aged 
men have ever seen; with over four hun- 
dred churches knit in the close alliance of 
special prayer, through the inspiration of 
the Tabernacle; with churches from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, as well as from Massa- 
chusetts, already sending in reports of re- 
vivals, manifestly originating in the observ- 
ance of this fortnight of special prayer and 
labor; so soon upon the completion of this 
special season, concluding all special work, 
what then? Mr. Moody is anxious to see 
the work planted in the churches. He 
wishes to spend the remaining three weeks 
in firmly but surely shifting the center from 
the Tabernacle to the hundreds of special 
centers at which revival now is or may then 
be in progress. Especially he aims here, 
as elsewhere, to gather the converts into 
the churches. This aim shows his admir- 
able wisdom. I have been lately told that 
only about 2,000 of the 6,000 and upward 
of hopeful converts in the Chicago work 
have yet been gathered into the churches. 
But, recognizing the inestimable import- 
ance of both the ends proposed, it is yet a 
most grave question whether work should 
not go on at the Tabernacle at least through 
the month of May, and, if possible, under 
the conduct of Mr. Moody. The work is 
already located in many churches, as in 
my own. The converts are quite certain 
to be gathered into fellowship. 

But the powerful impulse given to 
all local revival, especially within ac- 
cess to the Tabernacle, needs to be seen 
to be felt. Every week the workers seem 
to be baptized anew. The pastors, the 
bands of young converts, the Sabbath- 
school teachers would confess that, in lis- 
tening to sermons, and to Mr. Sankey’s most 
moving songs, and in the sacred heart- 
searching expressions of the inquiry-room 
they have been continually led to new and 
deeper consecrations. Is all this inspiration 
to be so soon withdrawn?-I think I discrim- 
inate between mere agencies and the per- 
sonal Spirit who employs them to move the 
convert and the church. But this is my 
understanding of this delicate relation: 
that where the Spirit has shown his ap- 
proval of certain agencies we are to em- 
ploy them until they are exhausted. Is the 
Tabernacle as an agency, central and act- 
ive, exhausted? The question seems to me 
to answer itself. It was never doing so 
much as to-day; not here alone in Boston 
and in Cambridge, but in Bangor, in Hart- 
ford, in Montpelier. If Mr. Moody cannot 
carry on the work, for any insuperable rea- 
sons, cannot Major Whittle or some other 
successor? The work for the intemperate 
has been at no time so promising. The 
Tabernacle is filled to-day, spite of a driv- 
ing northeastern storm, and there have been 
over 12,000 applications for tickets for the 
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is only for intemperate men and those who 
accompany them. We are praying, some 
of us, that Mr. Moody may have the 
Strength and the spirit to remain until 
June. 

Nevertheless, it is decisively notified that 
the work will close at the time stated in 
the opening of this letter. 


Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., made a good 
speech to-day. Twenty years ago he 
was a smooth-faced, soft-voiced sopho- 
more in Williams College, amiable and gen- 
tlemanly, but of no particular mark in his 
class or inthe college, as a scholar or asa 
Christian. I speak from memory of those 
remote, hazy days in the consulship of 
Plancus. No fellow-student would then 
have dreamed of seeing him on the same 
platform with two unlettered laymen, 
pleading with a strained but earnest voice 
and high-uplifted arms the cause of the 
bummer and the tramp. I can think of no 
man of that college time who has done or 
or is doing more of the highest kind of 
Christian work. Mr. Sawyer also spoke. 
Close beside him on the platform was Eben 
D. Jordan, senior in the firm of Jordan & 4 
Marsh, and present now to hear one with 
whem he started in business twenty five 
years ago speak of his conversion and his 
work. Once the speaker turned to his old 
friend and said: ‘‘ Mr. Jordan, I might, if I 
had been a sober man, have been beside you 
in business to-day. But God has led me by 
a hard, shameful road to higher, nobler 
business—the saving of men.” Mr. Sawyer 
is a man of remarkable powers. I have 
said already in this correspondence that he 
impresses me quite as forcibly as Mr. 
Moody, as a man full of faith and power. 
This impression is confirmed with closer 
acquaintance. During the present week he 
has conducted a series of four union meet- 
ings in Cambridge. Last evening there 
were at least forty inquirers, nearly half of 
them men. Several were converted. One 
of the converts was a Catholic. It was a 
meeting of great power. 

We need Mr. Sawyer another month. 
All these evangelists have the inspiring 
power to set men at work. Some chickens 
will commence to scratch with the shell 
still over their heads. Others will sit in 
the shell and waitfora call. Mr. Moody is 
only like his associates in inspiring every 
convert and every Christian to go to work. 
He does not believe in waiting for a call. 
*‘Shall I see a drowning man,” he asks, 
‘struggling in the water, and fold my 
arms because I’ve not been appointed on 
the drowning men’s committee?” Conver- 
sion is appointment. There’s a committee 
of the whole in God’s work. We're allon 
the drowning-men’s committee. 

It was only an example of the wisdom 
which has guided the work from the start 
that Mr. Moody early called the Sabbath- 
school workers together. Every Sunday 
morping the early service has been largely 
attended by teachers. All the teachers who 
have attended these services from my 
church have been rebaptized. In every 
class taught by them there have been con- 
versions. 

In a neighboring church a teacher be- 
came concerned for his class and for him- 
self. He was burdened like that teacher in 
Brighton of whom I wrote last week. The 
result with him was the same. His whole 
class was converted. He was transferred 
to a second class. Very soon all the mem- 
bers of this class were converted. He 
was then by the wise superintendent put 
over a large Bible class of 160 members. 
In this third class a powerful revival is now 
in progress. As I never saw such a spirit 
of prayer, so I never saw such a prevailing 
spirit of work. The work and prayer go 
together. 

Last Sunday evening I asked all those 
Christians who had lately had burdens in 
prayer aud special answers to rise. As 
many as i50 rose. I took note that they 
were the devoted workers of the church. 
The revival was there explained. i 

I perceive that the key-note of this letter 
is Christian work Let me, in closing, give 
one more remarkable instance. A large em- 
ployer on one of the city wharves, having un- 
der him between 300 and 400 men, has lived 
a fast life. He was a member of a 
club of kindred spirits. He was on the 
road to Jericho. Something induced him 


was interested. Like so many others, he 
went again. He stopped at the inquiry 
meeting. He was brought under convic- 


tion. In a day or two he found hope in 
Christ. Atonée he sought to convert his 
wife. He was successful. There was a 


young lady in their family, not a Christian. 
The evident change in them so affected her 
that she soon gave her heart to Christ. In 
the gentleman’s office was a young man, 
fast like himself, not ruined yet, but, in Mr, 
Sawyer’s expressive language, damaged—-“‘a 
damaged man.” He told the clerk his 
story. It touched his heart. He was soon 
a Christian. Then his wife came. The end 
was not here. Across the street from his 
office was the store of a merchant friend, a 
member of the same club. He made this 
merchant an early call and preached Christ 
tohim. As readily as all the rest the mer- 
chant was convicted and converted. In a 
day or two more Ais wife was hoping. Still 
another conversion of another business ac- 
quaintance occurred about the same time. 
Thus, within a very few days one working 
convert, directly and indirectly, reached 
seven others. And work like this is going 
on from hundreds of centers. I think we 
have yet to see the work atits hight. With 
the entire Church at work in this spirit, what 
a harvest we should reap! 


BosTON, Friday, April 20th, 1877. 





Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
uth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








BurNETT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con- 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 





RICH GOODS.—POPULAR PRICES. 





Messrs. Witson & GREIG, of this city, 
have now on exbibition and sale their entire 
spring importations of magnificent goods. 
The display is most creditable to this pop- 
ular house, but cannot easily be described. 
Those ladies who want fine dresses, includ- 
ing elegant costumes in best Paris styles 
or thé very latest novelties in outside gar- 
ments, should visit this well-known estab- 
lishment. This firm have in constant em- 
ployment a large corps of trained artists 
and dressmakers, who at short notice are 
prepared to execute in the best style special 
orders for any occasion, including bridal 
and funereal outfits, party dresses, etc. 
They aim to keep on hand and to furnish 
on orders from the city or country an ex- 
tensive stock of ready-made goods, and 
also the best materials to be made up 
promptly in the latest Paris styles, adapted 
to the wants and tastes of all. Those who 
want good goods, and want also to deal 
with fair-minded, intelligent men, who 
have some old-fashioned notions about 
honesty and integrity, should remember 
Messrs. Wilson & Greig. 


————— rr ——__. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


THAT our country will grow in prosper- 
ity with its increase of exports and decrease 
of imports is an acknowledged fact. Itisan 
encouraging sign, therefore, that such large 
houses as Tiffany & Co., of this city, have 
lately been receiving extensive orders from 
Europe for solid sterling silverware. It is 
no longer the custom for our fashionables 
to purchase silver plate in London, when 
it can be bought at home at a lower figure 
and of a better quality. 


SE 


A BROOKLYN HOUSE. 





PEOPLE who live in Brooklyn can find 
no better place to purchase carpets than at 
the large establishment of Mr. J. G. Lat- 
imer, Nos. 201 and 208 Atlantic Avenue. 
Besides the large stock of carpets, there is 
also to be seen a fine display of lace cur- 
tains, Jambrequins, mattings, oil cloth, 
shades, linoleum, and cretonnes. Furni- 
ture is taken on storage at a reasonable 





to attend a service at the Tabernacle. He 


price. 


eon 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 





THE Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
this city has been for several months past in 
the fiery furnace of three examinations: first 
by the state officials of the life insurance de- 
partment at Albany; second, by a committee 
composed mostly of policyholders who held 
no official connection whatever with the 
Company; and, third, by aspecial committee 
of its own board of trustees. Each examina- 
tion has been conducted separately and en- 
tirely independent of the others, and each on 
its own chosen methods, without any inter- 
ference fromany quarter. During all these 
months the newspapers have talked daily 
about the Company, have criticised freely 
its course, have discussed its officers, its 
manner of doing business, have given sage 
opinions about its management, and, in a 
word, have said and done everything tbat 
was proper and some things which were im- 
proper, in order to have its whole affairs 
spread before the public. Such an amount 
of gratuitous advertising has seldom, if ever, 
been done before for any corporation what 
ever. The results of the several examina- 
tions spoken of are given to the public 
through our advertising columns, to which 
results, given in a clear, business like way, 
we invite public attention. We believe that 
all this important work has been faith- 
fully, honestly, and thoroughly performed. 
Most of the names attached to the reports 
we publish are well and favorably known 
in every section of the country. They 
comprise the best among the best and the 
foremost among the leading capitalists in 
New York. The worst enemies of this 
company, if it have enemies, and we know 
it has, dare not charge either wrong. 
doing, or unfaithfulness, or a want of 
searching vigilance upon any one of the 
three parties who have been seeking for 
the truth about the affairs of this great cor- 
poration. We have read carefully the re- 
ports presented; and we believe they will 
give great satisfaction to the public, and 
convince every policyholder that he is tak- 
ing no risks whatever in his connection 
with this institution. 


Neither the principal officers of the 
Equitable, nor its trustees, nor its warmest 
friends and patrons, and they may now be 
counted by tens of thousands, have claimed 
that no mistakes of judgment have been 
made. That would be nonsense, for who 
has not made them? Our Government has 
made and is continually making mistakes. 
Our state has made far worse blunders and 
mistakes, under the infernal reign of Tweed 
and others like him, which have been a 
shame and disgrace to every voter who has 
or has not sanctioned stealings and robberies 
which would put to blush even a highway- 
man or a Hottentot. Our cities, with 
their unscrupulous rulers and rings, have 
traveled most wickedly in the same path. 
Our savings banks have been, several 
of them, very badly officered, badly man- 
aged, and badly broken. Our merchants are 
not exempt from the charge of unbusiness- 
like courses, and all the people have been 
pushing ahead through war and revolution, 
through difficulties at home and abroad, 
through perils with an army of wicked 
politicians, through inflation and contrac- 
tion, through unexampled prosperity—when 
every one expected to make a millioo—and 
through unparalleled adversity, such as 
never was seen in this country before. 
Who during all these eventful years has not 
made mistakes? Nobody! 

There has been one peculiarity about the 
Equitable. It has never yet believed in 
standing still. From the day of its birth to 
the present moment ft has been managed 
by live men, who believe in working 
while the day lasts. Its energy, its un- 
daunted courage has disturbed a good 
many lazy people, who had neither the 
necessary brains nor the disposition to 
work hard enough to keep out of its way. 
We don’t endorse all its movements nor 
approve all its methods of doing business; 
but we have always admired its pluck, its 
executive ability, and its undying, unre- 
laxing determination to move on and. 
march on boldly in the path which they 
believed at the time to beright. It has done 
in twenty years what other institutions 
have not done and will not do in forty. 





‘* Well,” said an old merchant and retired 





capitalist to us last week, in speaking of 
the Equitable, “it is a wide awake con- 
cern, and I would rather see such corpora- 
tions make a few mistakes now and then, in 
going ahead, than worse ones by standing 
still and making fools of themselves as do- 
nothings.” 

Men who move rapidly always make some 
enemies. A. T. Stewart made enemies 
by his remarkable success. Others tried 
hard, and honestly, too, to imitate him, 
and failed. Vanderbilt made enemies when- 
ever he successfully and triumphantly 
crossed the ‘path of his competitors. The 
Rothschilds have a host of enemies 
among the small-fry bankers of the 
world. Men who go ahead successfully and 
institutions which make themselves con- 
spicuous by their prosperity will make some 
enemies, and in this “free country” those 
enemies will babble and whine and perhaps 
—die, while the men and the institutions they 
rebuke will live and triumph Doubtless, 
mapy similar corporations would have 
secretly rejoiced at the downfall of the 
Equitable; although a million of people, di- 
rectly and indirectly, would have suffered. 
We are devoutly thankful that it lives and 
that it won't die—that all the pop-guns 
aimed at its officers or its granite walls 
will fall harmless to the—pit from whence 
most of them emanated. 

Our life insurance companies, as a whole, 
are sound to the core and they are gener- 
ally well managed. As to failures among 
them, if there had been twice as many it 
would not have impaired our confidence in 
the system or in the soundness of nine- 
tenths of those now doing business. 

The Equitable, with its assets of $31,000,- 
000 and its more than $5,000,000 of sur- 
plus, is able to take care of itself. It needs 
now no special commendation from us or 
anybody. It will continue to live and to 
thrive, because it is worthy of life and sup- 
port and patronage. It will profit by its 
few mistakes—for they have been few; and 
will, we predict, have a future more illus- 
trious than the past and will continue to 
be an honor to the city and the nation. 








SPECTACLES. 





Spectacles were invented in the thirteenth 
century. By whom there seems to be some 
dispute; but the merit is generally attributed 
to Roger Bacon. They were very clumsy 
affairs, who ever made them, as all former 
inventions generally were in their infancy; 
and it was not until the beginning of the 
present century that any decided improve- 
ment took place, when light metal frames 
were introduced, in place of the cumber- 
some horn and shell mountings, which may 
even now be seen occasionally and are known 
by the familiar name of goggles. They have 
evidently been banded down to the present 
generation, for we know of no one who 
manufactures them now for a living. 

Steel frames suited the community until 
something better was offered, and that 
something better was the introduction of 
celluloid, which is now largely taking the 
place of all other materials for making 
frames. 

In the Mt. Kisco Diamond Spectacle 
Manufactory, where they are exclusively 
produced, the workmen are so skillful that 
celluloid frames of exquisite workmanship 
are now made, which together with the 
lenses complete weigh only a quarter of an 
ounce. 

The lenses themselves are of the best 
optical glass and are ground with extreme 
care. These glasses are a great comfort to 
the wearer, in not pinching the nose or be- 
coming uncomfortably heavy from con- 
stant use. The ‘“‘pebble” or rock-crystal 
glasses we hear so much about are in reality 
sold very rarely, being exceedingly scarce; 
but, even if they were made in abundance, 
would possess no virtue over good 
glasses. 

The Diamond glasses are as often given 
the name of “‘ pebbles ” by our enterprising 
retail optician, and an exorbitant price is 
asked. This is an outrage, for these spec- 
tacles are meant to come within the range 
of fair prices. The manufacturers are very 
particular to designate them by stamping a 
small diamond on the bow-tips. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pairs were sold 
last year, which attests their popularity 





with the near-sighted multitude. 
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GREAT FANCY GOODS STORE. 


Broapway, probably, will always hold its 
position as the great central thoroughfare for 
business, and also as the great promenade 
for sight-seers, country visitors, and idlers. 
Immense dry goods palaces and other ware- 
houses line this popular avenue and make 
it always attractive to the people. But we 
state a fact when we say that far more 
business is now transacted on other streets 
than on Broadway. Within a few years 
past Sixth Avenue has made rapid strides 
in trade. Some of the largest and most 
wealthy merchants in New York are now 
located there, and the sales of dry goods, 
millinery, and other fancy styles of mer- 
chandise have more than doubled. Other 
large business firms we know are arranging 
to go there as soon as suitable stores can be 
procured. Rents on this avenue are kept 
up almost, if not quite, to the highest 
point. Indeed, there is not a store, respect- 
able in size, to be had there at any reason- 
able price. The aggregate business trans- 
actions of several of the oldest firms on 
that street now amount to considerably over 
one million of dollars, and the amount is 
constantly increasing. Sixth Avenue now, 
in point of popularity with the ladies, is 
what Division Street and Grand Street 
werethirty years ago. Quite another class 
of trade, however, is now attracted to the 
latter streets, while the sales have probably 
not diminished much there. Inde;d, one of 
the oldest and best merchants on Grand 
Street told us recently that business there 
was yearly and constantly increasing. 

The house of H. O’Neil & Co., on Sixth 
Avenue, is one of the largest and best- 
known in New York. Thestock presented 
by this highly respectable firm is always 
fresh and desirable and embraces almost 
every articlein the fancy goods line known 
to the best trade, Their patrons are among 
the very best of the most wealthy and fash- 
ionable classes in the city, and such acrowd 
of ladies on any pleasant day as may always 
be seen in that establishment can hardly be 
found in any other store in the city, no 
matter where located. Just now this firm 
has onexbibition their spring stock, and we 
know from personal observation that it is 
worthy of all praise. The display of ribbons, 
artificial flowers, straw goods, feathers, and 
other millinery goods is, indeed, a splendid 
sight to behold. In the department of 
trimmed hats the stock is immense, em- 
bracing all the newest Parisian sty!es, 
Dress trimmings are a specialty, and every- 
thing new and fresh can always be found 
at this store. Their stock of gloves is one 
of the largest in the city and the sales in 
this single department must be immense. 
The lace department is one well known in 
every direction as specially attractive and 
complete. In the department of ready- 
mnade suits and dolmans may be found a 
magnificent assortment, embracing the 
choicest styles and designs in the market, 
while the materials are of the very best 
manufactured or imported. These suits, 
etc., are now sold at greatly reduced prices 
—so low that it is far cheaper and more 
satisfactory to buy them than to make 
them up in the family, by the help of a 
‘‘fashionable dressmaker.” Among the 
miscelluneous goods offered are new and 
elegant sash ribbons, and other new goods 
for neck wear, parasols and sunshades, 
embroideries, veilings, rufflings, silk and 
woolen fringes, etc. 

All our best city merchants are now 
rapidly increasing their trade on orders re- 
ceived from the country. If we were at lib- 
erty to present some of the facts in the case, 
our readers would be perfectly astonished. 
One of our leading houses not long ago 
employed only one clerk to attend to coun- 
try orders; now it bas eight constantly in 
the service. Another house had two or three 


_ only; while it now has nearly fifty, includ- 


ing packers, shippers, etc. If parties resid- 
ing in distant places will only be particular 
in making out their orders, as to quality, 
colors, styles, and prices, they are almost 
always more sure to be suited than if they 
were present in person, for the simple reason 
that persons from the country are not sup- 
posed to be familiar with all the new and 
fashionable goods, as they appear. They 
make selections which resemble what they 
have seen at home, or they take the word 
of any one of a hundred clerks they may 
chance tomeet, But an order sent direct 








to the firm always has their personal atten- 
tion. The Messrs. O’Neil are prompt, reli- 
able business men, and we are sure will 
always do their very best in the execution 
of any orders entrusted to them. They 
are perfectly responsible, have the disposi- 
tion, and it is for their interest to please 
their patrons. Visit them, if you can; but, 
if that is impossible, send them your orders. 





MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO. 


THE large advertisement of the Middle- 
town Plate Co. will attract general atten- 
tion in this week’s paper. Any one who 
doubts the excellent quality of the goods 
manufactured by this Company has only to 
visit their New York store, at 13 John 
Street. Onentering the salesroom, you see 
an immense case, forty feet long, in which, 
among other things, area hundred and one 
varieties of castors, cake-baskets, téte-a téte 
sets, tea sets, and coffee and tea pots, that 
can be set upon the table, as well as stove. 
On some of the pots is seen the old stylé of 
chasing or repousé work. Beneath this case 
are a quantity of urns, wine-castors, 
pitcher sets, fire trumpets, water-coolers, 
and flower-stands, all made of the finest 
triple-plated ware. In the show-window 
are berry sets, epergnes, fruit-stands, nut- 
bowls, and prize goblets. In another case 
you see a great variety of trays, while 
fruther on are soup tureens, toilet sets, 
baking dishes, spoon-racks, cologne sets, 
communion sets, butter-dishes, vases, and 
card-stands. It is astonishing to see the 
variety of the plated ware; but all the arti- 
cles are useful, as well as ornamental. In 
still another case are seen nut-picks, nap- 
kin-rings, child’s sets, salt-cellars, knives, 
forks, and other articles suitable for wed- 
ding presents. We might go on and 
describe the cups, call-bells, jewel-cases, 
paper-weights, pickle-dishes, etc., etc.; but 
housekeepers must go themselves to inspect 
the Middletown Plated Ware. For a reason 
able price almost any household article for 
the table can be purchased. 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


WE desire to call the attention of house- 
keepers and the public to the card of 
Charles L. Hadley, which again appears 
on our last page. 

Where to shop is often very puzzling to 
people who come to New York for that 
purpose or who wish to send their orders 
to the city, and it has always been a pleas- 
ure to recommend to our readers the firms 
we have the most confidence in, by whom 
we know they will be treated in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr. Hadley’s warerooms are located in 
the center of the Cooper Institute, and 
very low figures are marked upon all his 
imported and domestic china, glassware, 
and housefurnishing goods generally; at 
this time, when the best and most useful 
articles and novelties are displayed, to 
favor the taste of the purchaser, a visit to 
this store will be of interest and benefit. 

Those who cannot come in person are 
assured that they will not be disappointed 
in sending their orders direct, with perfect 
confidence in the judgment and taste of the 
house; and every facility for ordering, in 
the way of illustrated catalogues and price- 
lists, is furnished upon application. 

To visitors passing through the city it is 





a very convenient place for shopping, as. 


both the Third and Fourth Avenue cars 
pass the door, on their way to and from the 
Grand Central Depot. 





CARPETS. 


To see the choicest qualities of Carpets 
in every conceivable variety, the public 
have only to visit the old-established house 
of W. and J. Sloane, of 649, 651, and 655 
Broadway, this city. Best Body Brussels 
are now being sold at a reduction of twenty 


per cent. from last season’s prices; but 


especially noticeable is the elegant assort- 
ment of Axminster and Aubusson Medallion 
Carpets, which are marked down to one- 
half their value. No home is completely 
furnished without real Persian rugs, a large 
quantity of which have receatly been im- 
ported by the Messrs. Sloane. Thorough 
satisfaction is always given by this well- 
known house and their special announce- 
ments appear in an advertisement which we 
publish this week. 


SUPERIOR HAMS. 


A suice of juicy sugar-cured ham is a 
most delicious breakfast morsel, and noth- 


ing is so thoroughly appreciated at the 


table when the right article is procured. It 
is scarce, we know, and the usual absence 
of it generally gives rise to the very com- 
mon complaint, in which the superiority of 
the country-cured hams of former days are 
contrasted with those of the present time. 
The compliment is no doubt very flattering 
to our country friends; but, for our part, 
we have seen as many rural dishes of ham 
bearing all the virtues of shoe-leather as 
those that have been set before us in the 
city. 

The whole secret lies in the perfection of 
the curing process, a perfect knowledge of 
which is only acquired by a vast deal of 
experience. There is a certain brand of 
hams produced in New York, from the 
finest pork that is raised in this country, 
which pass though a thorough process of 
curing—a system much resembling the 
regularity of clock-work. They are smoked 
by the use of particular kinds of wood; 
the curing agents are of the purest quality 
obtainable; and when the final process is 
reached—that of bagging and affixing to 
them a little metallic seal—a ham is offered 
in the market that cannot be excelled 
anywhere for fine flavor and sweetness. In 
the cooking these hams teem with juici- 
ness, the richness of which produces a 
delicious gravy. ‘‘The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” and we have no 
doubt the brand will raise acry ‘‘ for more” 
wherever it is used. 

F. A. Ferris & Co. are the producers of 
these boons to the lovers of fine meats, 
which are known as the ‘‘ Ferris Sugared 
Trade-mark Hams.” We do not wonder 
at all that this firm stands at the head of 
their profession in this city. All their 
energies and long experience are bent in 
this one direction alone—that of curing fine 
hams and breakfast bacon. They have 
one of the best-arranged establishments on 
the continent in which to carry on their 
large business, where none but skilled 
labor is employed and where they are con- 
stantly devising new and improved metbods 
to perfect their productions. 

This is the concern that did not go to 
the Centennial; therefore, they have no 
medal to blow about, except perhaps the 
‘‘mettle” that has earned for them a just 
and wide reputation. 





DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


A prREss for a lady, no matter what the 
materials may be, must always be nicely 
trimmed. Such isthe verdict of the entire 
sex, and there is no use, therefore, in dis- 
cussing the matter, much less of opposing 
it. Thousands of our readers are now 
planning for their summer outfit, to go to 
Europe. to Saratoga, to Newport, to the 
quiet villagesof New Eogland—or, what is 
sometimes far better, to stay at home—and 
they want to know just where to go for all 
those dress trimmings we have spoken of, 
and also for beautiful ribbons, elegant laces, 
bewitching neckties, substantial fringes, 
becoming breakfast caps, and a score of 
other things in the way of novelties 
in fancy goods. All this army of buyers 
have doubtless heard of the new “‘ Breton 
Embroidered Dress Trimmings,” which 
just now are all the rage. Well, the place 
to go is to the old, conservative, and reliable 
firm of Miller & Grant, 879 Broadway, 
where all these special wants can be 
promptly supplied at reasonable prices. 
Orders from the country could not be en- 
trusted to better or safer men. 





—<———— re 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER AND DOTY’S 
CLOTHES WASHER. 


‘«You cannot do a better thing for your 
wife on a washing-day than provide her a 
Doty Washer and a Universal Wringer. It 
will keep aches from her back and arms, 
wrinkles from her forehead, and rough- 
ness from her hands. It will do the work 
of a hired woman and save your linen 
from being scrubbed out and her temper 
from being chafed out.”—New York Week- 
ly Tribune. — 

From personal knowledge of these arti- 
cles we can freely endorse the opinion of 





our contemporary. 








VISITORS AT WOODLAWN, 

the most accessible of all rural ceme- 
teries in the neighborhood of this city, by 
reason of its situation on the line of the 
Harlem Railroad—although it is eleven 
miles distant from the City Hall—are im- 
pressed by the manifest improvements 
begun and completed there during the 
past year. Prominent among them are the 
changes at its northeast entrance, by which 
the lake at the cemetery gate has been made 
very attractive. The bank rising from the 
lake to the main avenue has been regraded 
and the culvert conducting the water which 
flows through the cemetery to the River 
Bronx has been enlarged. Kindred 
progress, by changes for the better and in 
the steady development of the three hun- 
dred and eighty acres in the cemetery 
grounds, appears on every side, as one goes 
through them. 





SPRING CATALOGUE. 
CHEAP DRY GOODS STORE. 


Mr. H. C. F. Kocn, Sixth Avenue, cor- 
ner Twentieth Street, is now opening ‘‘im- 
mense bargains” in dress fabrics. Being 
told that he was offering these goods ‘‘ at 
prices which weree absolutely startling,” 
we went to see them, and found the state- 
ment true. Here were exhibited piles of 
goods at ten cents a yard, about half the 
ruling figures; and there were to be seen 
other piles at fifteen cents, and still others 
at twenty, twenty-five, and thirty cents, 
which could not be manufactured for much 
less than double the figures named. One 
would think that we had at last touched 
the bottom of the market. Goods sacri- 
ficed in this way at auction and by the 
importers are going rapidly—through our 
leading retail houses—into the hands of 
consumers, who, of course, are the parties 
most benefited. 

Mr. Koch is an old, reliable dry goods 
merchant and well versed in all dry goods 
affairs. He keeps a popular store and 
always has on exhibition very desirable 
goods. Those who would like to know 
something of the extent and variety of his 
stock are specially invited to send for his 
“Spring Catalogue,” a neat pamphlet, filled 
fullof particulars and information in regard 
to the same, including price-list, etc. It 
will be sent promptly and free of charge to 
all applicants, and ought to be in the hands 
of every family. 





HOW TO STAMP OUT INFECTION. 


THE measure adopted yesterday after- 
noon by the Board of Health, requiring the 
disinfection of the rooms in which the 
bodies of those who have died from conta- 
gious disease are laid out, as well as the 
remains and the clothing and bedding used 
during the progress of the disease, was a 
most excellent one, and the suggestion 
made at the same time that families, when- 
ever possible, should deposit their deceased 
relatives in sealed wooden or metallic cof- 
fins. This was a very proper sequel to the 
previous discouragement by the Board of 
public church funerals of the victims of in- 
fectious maladies, and the restriction of the 
attendants to the smallest possible number 
consistent with the proper tokens of respect 
for the dead. Some measures might like- 
wise be taken to control the extension of 
contagion where persons with such diseases 
as small-pox undergoing development in 
their systems were known to have been in 
daily contact with their professional asso- 
ciates while it was germinating and capable 
of being communicated to healthy subjects, 
Such cases have been related, and should be 
investigated at once by the sanitary author- 
ities, and proper precautionary measures 
adopted that will protect the sane members 
of the association to which the infected 
member belonged from contracting the 
malady that rendered him incapable of at- 
tending to his duties. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inoncuaps for Boys and Youtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 
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THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


THIRTEEN years ago Mr. W. G. Wilson, 
the present president of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company had the temerity—a 
temerity which at the time almost startled 
his acquaintances—to begin on a limited 
capital the manufacture of sewing-machines 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wilson started 
his venture without the prestige of any 
one’s success to urge him forward in the 
field of competition in this particular line 
of business, at that time occupied so thor- 
oughly throughout the Eastern States. 
There was an opening, however, and the 
founder of the great Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company pushed forward his under- 
taking with tact and circumspection. 

That his prophecy of success in the 
future was correct is evidenced by the fact 
that at the present time there are required 
for supplying the demand for these excel- 
lent machines large distributing warehouses 
in every city of the United States, many of 
which are fitted up with costly and elaborate 
offices and other facilities for conducting 
the immense business of the company. 
More than 500 men are kept constantly em- 
ployed in the large manufactory that has 
taken the place of the diminutive workshop 
where the first of the machines destined to 
become so popular was made. The best of 
practical labor is here kept busy perfecting 
improvements, until, in response to the 
flattering triumphs already achieved, there 
is little room to add further to their superior 
machines, which are seld at prices within 
the reach of all. 

In acquiring the means for all this, ob- 
stacles had to be overcome which were often 
of an extremely discouraging nature, and 
diligent and critical research had to be 
made, one most important result of which 
was arrived at in 1870, when the unrivaled 
and new Wilson shuttle sewing-machife was 
perfected and put upon the market. From 
that day to the present time this machine 
has maintained, without a single exception, 
its place as the favorite. It achieved a suc- 
cess that was unprecedented and in all of 
the competitive examinations it has been 
the victor. This has so added to its popu- 
larity that now it would be difficult to find 
a hamlet where it is not as familiar as 
‘household words.” Another strong rec- 
ommendation has been the reasonable 
prices at which these machines are fur- 
nished. These place them within the reach 
of the needle-woman in the poorer walks 
of life as well as those in more moderate 
circumstances. The opportunity of gradu- 
ally paying for one of the Wilson machines 
affords to honest labor and patient industry 
timely assistance, and has defeated every 
attempt of parties who might have the pur- 
pose to increase the price by the organiza- 
tion of rings for that purpose. The com- 
pany, in brief, is content with a fair profit 
and the great appreciation awarded to its 
machines. In 1870 the Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine was awarded the gold medal for 
superior merit by the Agricultural, Mechan- 
ical, and Horticultural Association at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; and two diplomas the suc- 
ceeding year by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety of Michigan, a diploma by the Ameri- 
can Institute of New York, and a medal 
and diploma by the Northern Ohio Fair. It 
carried off the first seven premiums of the 
Northern Michigan Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Society in 1872; and at the Ohio 
State Fair, in the same year, it was awarded 
fourteen of the first premiums in recogni- 
tion of its merits as a sewing machine that 
had withstood all the tests of the various 
classes and qualities of work, as found by 
a comgnittee composed entirely of ladies. 
Medals and diplomas have also been 
awarded by the Louisiana State Fair, the 
Cincinnati Industrial Exhibition, including 
diplomas and medals from the Austrian So- 
ciety of Arts and Manufactures; but the 
greatest acknowledgement perhaps of all 
was that made by the World’s Universal 
Exposition, held at Vienna, in 1873, and at 
the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 
where, after competing with every known 
class and style of sewing machine manu- 
factured, either in this country or in Europe, 
from the highest to the lowest price, the 
award of the Grand Medal of Merit was 
made to the Wilson Sewing Machine, as 
being the best for family use and the gener- 
al purposes of all kinds of manufacturing. 
Another medal was awarded for its supe- 
rior workmanship. Among the greatest 
conveniences of the Wilson machine may 
be mentioned the lightness and rapidity of 
its running, its easy management, the sim- 
plicity of its machinery, its elegant orna- 
mentation, and its capacity for doing every 
variety of sewing.—The Graphic. 





THe GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosias’s VENETIAN Liymwent, thirt 

ears before the public and never fail 

old by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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THOUSANDS OF AFFIDAVITS. 

Many, having used ‘‘ patent” and pre- 
pared medicines, and failed in finding the 
relief promised, are thereby prejudiced 
against all medicines. Is this right? Would 
you condemn ali pbysicians because one 
failed in giving the relief promised? Some 
go to California in search of gold, and, after 
working hard for months and finding none, 
return home and say there is no gold there. 
Does that prove it? Many suffering with Ca- 
tarrh and Pulmonary Affections have used 
the worthless preparations that crowd the 
market, and in their disappointment say 
there is no cure for Catarrh. Does that 
prove it? Does it not rather prove that 
they have failed to employ the proper 
remedy? There are thousands of people in 
the United States who can make an aflida- 
vit that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery have 
effected their entire cure. Many had lost 
all sense of smell for months, and pieces of 
bone had repeatedly been removed from the 
nasal cavities. 


BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


WE have hitherto failed to call attention 
to the announcement of Messrs. Doyle & 
Adolphi (which we should have done two 
weeks ago), offering ‘‘ immense bargains ” 
in all the most popular makes of black silks 
and black cashmeres, These staple dress 
fabrics are worn by nearly every lady reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and they are now 
sold at astonishingly low prices. Messrs. 
Doyle & Adolphi have made heavy purchases 
at auction and elsewhere, and now offer 
these goods at a very small advance over 
cost. They propose (it will be seen by 
their advertisement) to send by mail samples 
of these goods, without charge, to apy or all 
of our readers who send for them. Those 
in want of bargains should address this 
reliable firm immediately. 





A TURKISH BATH. 


Some people have an idea that a Turkish 
Bath, speaking mildly, is an instrument of 
torture, and many are actually afraid to in- 
dulge in what is really a luxury that at once 
tends to promote health and add vigor to 
the body. It isthe abuse of such things 
that makes people lose confidence in their 
efficacy. 

Dr. E. P. Miller’s Bath Hotel, No. 41 
26th Street, where Electric and Turkish 
Baths are given, is very long established 
and is furnished with every comfort for the 
convenience of invalids and for transient 
and permanent boarders. The terms are 
very reasonable and every attention is paid 
to patrons, It is where we go and a place 
we recommend our friends and readers to 
patronize. It is about the only strictly 
temperance hotel in the city. 





MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which for excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
oan be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. . 

“The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE.” 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


RR 
InPorTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
estaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Oheck. 





SCOTCHING MALARIA. 

Iv is a fact widely and amply attested 
that, where the powerful and pernicious 
drug, quinine, and other mineral poisons 
administered as remedies for fever and 
ague and bilious remittents fail to yield 
more than temporary relief to the sufferer, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters scotches those 
tremendous epidemics most thoroughly, 
and, by strengthening the system and reg- 
ulating its functions, protects it against 
malarial attacks. No resident of a locality 
where the above maladies prevail or where 
they are likely to break out, in consequence 
of the poisoning of the atmosphere by nox- 
ious exhalations, should fail to take prac- 
tical cognizance of the above important 
truth, and by a timely use of the Bitters 
avoid the ravages of maladies so disastrous 
to the physical constitution. There is not 
in existence a finer tonic, corrective, and 
defensive cordial. 


GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 
Tue ‘‘Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 
tirely free from any injurious substances, 
can be used equally by day-light, gas-light, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuine “J bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








Wovutp you have sweet and healthy 
Bread, Biscuit, Cakes, and Puddings? Use 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. It 
takes Jess in quantity, will not make your 
Biscuit or Bread yellow, is a sure prevent- 
ive to the decay of teeth, is perfectly 
healthy, and makes one-fifth more Bread 
and Biscuit from a barrel of flour. Never 
use soda, if you can procure this article. 
Try it. Most all good Grocers sell it. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 


INDEPENDENT.” 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 


Hair Dye for 37 years, with 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true am 
gees e. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappointment; no ridicul nts; © di e 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Properly, applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig ry, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 




















CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
8. P. KITTLE’S, 203 Canal St., N. Y. 
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THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND 
THE’ BEST GOODS. 


BOOTS, SHOES, AND SLIPPERS 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Dress Kid Button Boots, $2, $2.50, 


#3. 

Ladies’ Fine French Kid Button Boots, 
$3.50, $4, and $5. 
Handsome French Kid Button Boots $3.50, 
Usual price $5. | b 

isses’ School Shoes, Neat and Durable, 

Button or Lace, $1.50, $1.75, and $2. 

Children’s Button or Lace, $1.25, $1.50, 


Boys’ Congress Gaiters, $1.50, $1 75, $2. 

Gents’ Shoes in great Variety and at Une 
“Gents Congress Gai $2, $2.50, 83 

ents ongress Gaiters, . 50, 

$3.50, Decided Bargains. r 

All goods warranted as represented. Orders b 
mail will receive promptand careful attention. Goods 
sent C. O. V., with privilege of examining. 

Send for further particulars to 


F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 


316 Bowery, near Bleecker 8t.. 
New York City. 








Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families, 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5. 
Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, $2 and $2.50. 
Boys’ Fine Calf Button and Congress Boots cheap, 
Gentlemen’s Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 and 


upward, 

Whe finest and best work in the city at lower prices 
than any Other house in the trade. 
“T EMPLOY ONLY “war SKILLED WORK. 


MEASURED WORK A SPECIALTY. 

A Handsome and Easy Fit Guaranteed. 
BROUKS’ Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes. 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 

1196 BROADWAY. corner 29th Street. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


&#™ Price List furnished on application. 


HARDING MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply All-Linen 
Bosoms. The best-fitting Shirts in America. We 








oF @ for Gh. 5Oe Our Conatied Shien B tor se, 

. 50. Our or 
are the best that can be made. on pn : 
We will make a discount for the Month of 

April of 5 per cent. 
on allorders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm, bent, from center of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 
467 FULTON STREET, 

Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 








LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609, and 611 FULTON STREET, Directly Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 
NYE & TITUS. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


AND 





WRINGER 








DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 


Over 500,000 of the UNIVERSAL WRINGER and nearly 100,000 of the DOTY WASHING 
MACHINE are nowin use in the United States and giving entire satisfaction. They are warranted 
durable. Sold by Hardware and Housefurnishing Dealers everywhere. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING-MACHINE CO., 82 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











TAYLOR. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEBIF THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale. Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 
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SALE TE INS 


TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, 








have just received alarge in- 
voice of Japanese Goods, con- 
sisting of objects of Bronze, 
Wood, Pottery, Leather, 
ivory, Tron, and other ma- 
terials. This collection was 
made for them in Japan, by 
Dr. Christopher Dresser,and 
includes many rare exam- 
ples of old Japanese art. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment o« 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co , 


Salesroom 676 Broa dway, New Yorks 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


American Watches 











Waltham Watches from 
$12. up. Best P. S. BART- 
LETT with chronometer bal- 
ance in 30z. case, reduced to 
$19. Ladies’ solid gold Amer- 
ican Watches from $30. up. 
Gents’ solid gold American 
Watches from $35. upwards, 
Illustrated Price-List of all 
grades and styles of Walth- 
am Watches mailed free. 
N.H.WHITE, 441 Broad St., 

NEWARK, NE W JERSEY. 
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JAMES V. SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. ¥., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


THE BEST STRICTLY PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


in the market is the 


RED SEAL BRAND 
of the 


St. Louis Lead and Oil Company, 


OF 8T. LOUIS, MO, 
CARPENTER,WOODWARD& MORTON, 


General Eastern Agents, 


15i MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


R. GCLEDHILL, 


IMPORTER OF 
OLD ENGLISH 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


894 BROADWAY. 
Fresco and Plain Painting, 


Workmen sent to all parts of the United States 





1876. 
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The Board of Health ‘advise that Sealed Wooden or 
Metallic Coffins be used in Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
and mild or severe Infectious or Contagious Diseases. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets only can be sealed 
and made oinens and a re Sold by first- 
ay Undertak Manufactured b 

YMOND WrG CO., 348 Pearl &t., N. ¥. 





TERRY'S 


SALIGYLIC SOA P 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure and 
the most agreeable to use,and has the additional 
advantage of being impregnated with the greatest 
known antiseptic and disinfectant, Salicylic Acid. 
1Ts DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction of contagious 
diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS Of sewer-gas, 
miasmatic and malarial exhal:tions. Itisa special 
boon to SCHOOL CHILDREN, who are constantly ex- 
posed, and to infants. 
diseases. : 
KEEPS THE SKIN_SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical profes- 
sion. Most economical. 20 cents 2 cake; 3 cakes for 
50 cents. Sample cake sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
For SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CoO., Agents, 
Chicago, IN. 


Prevents cuntraction oft skin 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


TYR “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 





What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
12 } aaa with Box 148, Hartford, 


(From Boston Journal of Caner) 

lvBs PATENT LAMP Co., 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
joo Sirs pe the warm congratulations of 
he Boston Journal of Commerce for the great wictorz 
you have gained in carrying away the very highest 
award at the Exposition. * * To receive such a 
commendation when the commuadan was more than 
the world has ever seen cannot be too bight appreci- 








ated by you. Your victor A complete. ery truly 
vourr. A. WATSON ATWOOD, Manager. 








CLERICAL 
MUTUAL ASSOCIATION. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Wholly Beneficent. 


Pays neither Salaries nor 
Commissions. 





Every dollar collected for mortuary dues goes 
directly and without shrinkage to the represent- 
atives of deceased members. 

The Officers and Corporate Members of the Asso- 
ciation are among the most honored Clergy and 
Laymen of the leading religious denominations of 
of the country; while its constituency embraces 
hundreds of ministers of the Gospel of a still wider 
diversity of ecclesiastical connection. These are 
seattered over the whole United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia, and the various Mission Stations, 
Home and Foreign, and include among others sev- 
eral Bishops, Theological Professors, and other 
dignitaries of the churches. 

For documents or further information apply to 
the Secretary, 


REV. J. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Room 48, 69 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1877, 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








For Every Family. Ap- 
proved and recommend-, 
“ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
gp illustrated circular to 
4. Falk, 16sth Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York Citys 








LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Is the greatest Blood remedy of the age 

Tetter, Scrofula, Ulcers, Béils, Piiaples, Bee al? 

Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 
Pure Blood is the eee of health. Saas 
“Tt cured my son of ‘ula.”"—J. E. Broo! 

1 pesan ing oO. ‘It cal my — of Rereine: 
Jas.” B.Smeltzer, Larimers, P ice $1 
R. E. SEI. ERS & CO., Prop’s, Phesbergh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








“SU LPHURET OIL OF ROSES.” 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. ae do themselves He ag pe, justice 
not giving this ea 02., 50 cts. ; 
2 oz., $3. ae one sent Rove mait ee, on "receipt 
of price. FLAV R & CO., Proprie- 








NO. 92. WATER SET, Manufactured by the MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATE. 


SALESROOM: 13 John Street, New York. 


FACTORIES: 


' Middletown, Conn 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


¥ 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


OF 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 


Magical Beautifier. 


ITS FAME IS RAPIDLY SPREAD- 
ING OVER THE COUNTRY. 


See the Avalanche of Testi- 
monials Selected from 
Thousands in its Praise. 


A French Lady Writes : 


MONS. GOURAUD :—’Tis but an act of justice that 
I should spontaneously give you my unqualified test- 
imonial of the united efficacy, innocence, and frag- 
rance of your preparation for purifying and cleans- 
ing the skin. By its use every pimple and freckle 
have vanished from my face. You should, mon ami, 
as it is so sovereign and charming a remedy for scat- 
tering all blemishes from our faces, call it le delice 
des dames. En un mot, je suis enchante de le cosmetique 
et jen vous remercie de tout mon cewr. 

EMILLE DESMOULINS, Madison Avenue. 











The Following from the Eminent 
Tragedienne, 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 


PARK THEATER, Brooklyn. 
Dr. GOURAUD :—Will you send six bottles of your 
“ Oriental Cream” to theabove address, not forget- 
ting to be reasonable in price? Yours truly, 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. 


From the Countess De Bierski, 
A LEADING SOCIETY LADY. 


ROCHESTER, February 18th, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraud: 


DEAR SIR :—Please send me two more bottles of 
your charming “ Oriental Cream,” by American Ex- 
press, and oblige Yours, respectfully, 

COUNTESS DE BIERSKI. 


From Miss Fannie Stockton, 
the Prima Donna of the Opera Honse. 


BUFFALO, December, 1866. 
Dr. T. F.GOURAUD:—I do not wish to put any- 
thing else in contact with my face, so delighted am I 
with this matchless cosmetic. Please send me ten 


bottles. 
FANNIE STOCKTON. 


AnBEcho from London. 


8 MONTPELIER SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W.,? 

ENGLAND, September 25th, 1871. 5 
Srr:—Will you kindly inform me whether you 
have an agent in England wherel could procure 
your “ Oriental Cream” for the complexion? If not, 
would you tell me what would be the smalest number 
of bottles you could send from New York; what 
would be the sum total, carriage free, of such a par- 
cel; and, lastly, how could I forward you the re- 
quired amount? I think you would have a very great 

sale here. Yours, truly, 


Dr. GOURAUD, New York. 


E. BERRIE, 





A Voice from London, England, 


2% TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, % 
Lonpow, W. C. Nov. 13th, 1871. 


Les Journal des Modes: 

Sir :—The fame of your “ Oriental’ having reached 
me, I enclose you the value in stamps and thank you 
to forward quickly. Will you be good enough to sup- 
ply with the price per gross, cash, with my name as 
agent on each bottle? Waiting your reply, I am 
faithfully yours, SAMUEL MILLER. 

Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD. 


From the Gem of the West. 


A lady friend, with the finest complexion we ever 
saw, told us that “after reading the advertisement 
of Dr. Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream’ in our publication, 
a year ago, she purchased it, and now she would not 
be without it for all the gold in Chicago.” She fur- 
ther said that “hundreds of friends have tried to dis- 
cover what she had used ; but she had refused to in- 
form them,as she had prized it as asecret.”” We 
have determined to make the matter public. Letour 
readers try it. Found at Dr. Felix Gouraud’s, 48 
Bond Street, New York, and all druggists’, 





ENDORSEMENT OF 


Goureud’s “Oriental Cream” 
by the Distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 


A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. Sayre, dis- 
coursing on the use of cosmetics, he remarked to the 
lady: “ You are already aware, madame, that Iam op- 
posed to the use of cosmetics ; but, as you ladies will use 
them, I recommend Gouraud’s ‘ Oriental’ as the least 
harmful of all skin preparations.” 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.’ 





Depot 48 Bond Street, New York. For Sale 
by Draggists. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Agents in Montreal, Canada; Evans, Mercer & Co. 





{ Lyman, Bro. & Co., Toronto, 
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peclal ANMOUNCeMEnt 


CARPET DEPARTMENT, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


have just made LARGE ADDITIONAL REDUC- 
TIONS in the prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


and are now offering at prices much below those of 
many years past. 


A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock, 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and New Fancy Styles. 


Oilcloths aud Linoleum. 


Persian Carpets and Rugs, 
Etc., Ete. 


HOSIERY 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


ALL STYLES FOR 


Children, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street, 


Special Sale 
HAMBURGEMBROIDERIES, 


On Monday, April 23d, 


Arnold Constable & Go. 


OPENED 


15 CASES, 


Hel the Cost of Importation 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 




















Financial, 
EXCESSIVE BANK TAXATION. 


THE Federal tax imposed on the national 
bunks is at the rate of one per cent. an- 
nually upon the average amount of their 
notes in circulation, one-half of one per 
cent. annually upon the average amount of 
their deposits, and the same rate upon the 
average amount of capital stock not in- 
vested in United States bonds. This rate 
was fixed in June 1864, as a war tax, when 
the necessities of the Government were 
urgent; and, although these necessities do 
not now exist and nearly all other war 
taxes have long since been abolished, the 
Government has made no change in respect 
to national banks. State banks are exempt 
from these taxes, which gives them a very 
important advantage in the matter of tax- 
ation. The amount collected by the Gov- 
ernment from the national banks during 
the last fiscal year was $7,317,531; and the 
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whole amount collegged since 1863 up to 
June 30th, 1876, is $72,253,071.96. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
annual reports, has repeatedly called the at- 
tention of Congress to the subject of bank 
taxation, giving full statistics in regard to 
the profits of the national banks, and earn- 
estly recommending the abolition of the tax 
on deposits altogether and a reduction of 
the rate on circulation and capital. Con- 
gress, evincing the wisdom of “killing the 
goose that lays the egg,” has hitherto 
treated these recommendations and all re- 
peals for relief with total indifference; and 
to-day the rate of taxation is just what it 
was during and immediately after the war, 
when the profits of the banks were much 
greater than at the present time. If it were 
the purpose of the Government to oppress 
the national banks, and dispose the people 
to quit the system altogether and go back 
to that of state banks, then we could easily 
understand its policy; but, in the absence 
of such a purpose, we can explain the 
policy only by calling it sheer stupidity. 

This, however, is by no means the whole 

case, since the national banks are still more 
heavily taxed under state authority. While 
during the last fiscal year they paid $7,317,- 
531 in taxes to the Government, they also 
paid $10,058,122 for state and municipal 
purposes—making an aggregate of $17,- 
375,658. The state taxes paid by these 
banks for ten years—from 1866 to 1875 
inclusive—amount to almost eighty-five 
millions of dollars, The average taxation, 
state and national, for the whole period 
and throughout the United States was 
nearly four per cent. on the average capital 
of the banks. It is estimated that bonds 
and mortgages in this state do not pay a 
tax, for the average, on more than about 
five per cent. of their whole amount; and 
that other personal property pays a tax of 
only about fifteen per cent. on the aggre- 
gate amount, while, on the other hand, 
banks are taxed up to the last dollar. This 
oppressive discrimination has led the banks 
in this city to withdraw some twenty-two 
millions of their capital from the banking 
business during the past year, and com- 
pelled many of them to invade their sur- 
plus in order to make dividends to their 
stockholders. We give two or three spec- 
imen facts, as illustrating the manner in 
which excessive taxation virtually confis- 
cates a large part of the earnivg power of 
the banks. 
The profits of the American Exchange 
Bank of this city for the last year amounted 
to $529,384. Out of these profits the bank 
paid $65,926 in Federal taxes and $161,277 
in state and municipal taxes, making an 
aggregate of $227,203, which is equal to 
about forty-three per cent. of the net in- 
come of the bank. The net profits of the 
Pheenix Bank for the year were $118,000. 
These profits were reduced by $21,563 paid 
in Federal taxes and by $47,398 paid in 
state taxes, making an aggregate of $68,961 
and leaving $49,039 to be divided among 
the stockholders. That is to say, taxation 
consumed more than half of the net earn- 
ings of the bank. The case of the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank is still worse. This 
bank earned during the year $66,761 in net 
profits; and out of these profits the Govern- 
ment took $16,300 for its share and the 
state and the city took $26,254, making a 
total of $42,554, and leaving only $22,107 
for the stockholders, or only one-third of 
the profits of the bank. The Bank of 
America in the year 1876 paid in taxes over 
five per cent. on its capital; the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank paid about six per 
cent. on its capital; and the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank paid almost nine 
per cent. on its capital. 


These figures, which we might easily in- 
crease by similar statements in regard to 
other banks, show a monstrous system of 
taxation. Take the two systems, the state 
and the national, and pile one upon the 
other, and taxation is not the proper word 
to be used. The result is confiscation, 
rather than taxation. Banks are a very 
vital part of the machinery of trade, and 
any community that overburdens them 
with taxation or discriminates against 
them. is unwittingly making war upon its 
own industrial and commercial interests. 
We are not at all surprised that the banks 
are clamoring for relief from the injustice 





legislatively imposed upon them. The 





only surprise is that there should be any 
occasion for the clamor. No business can 
long stand such arate of taxation. Capital 
will quit it, and seek for itself other modes 
of employment. This is just what has 
been done by the banks, is being done, and 
will continue to be done, unless legislation, 
coming to its senses, shall change its 
policy. 





MONEY MARKET. 





WHILE the business prospects of the 
whole country are daily improving, the 
crop reports in the highest degree flat- 
tering, a war of uncertain duration be- 
tween Russia and Turkey just begun, and 
the troubles in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina have been settled by President Hayes; 
while money is abundant and the prices of 
merchandise of all kinds at a level which 
ought to tempt speculative purchases, 
Wall Street is in a shaky condition and 
there has been a daily panic on the Stock 
Exchange, which has led to very serious 
losses to the investors in permanent divi- 
dend-paying stocks. The daily panics culmin- 
ated on Saturday ina decline of 5 to 10 per 
cent. in a class of stocks which have hereto- 
fore been regarded as invulnerable to ‘‘bear” 
movements, because they were mostly in the 
hands of investors and were held as the 
source of fixed incomes. But these were 
freely sold at a heavy decline, for the rea- 
son that the mismanagement which has 
undermined the value of such stocks as 
Central New Jersey, Delaware, and Hud- 
son, and Delaware, Lackawanna, and Hud- 
son has created a suspicion in the public 
mind that other stocks are subject to just 
the same kind of treatment and may be 
ruined in the same manner. The banks 
and trust companies have been loaning 
large sums on securities which are no 
longer regarded as safe, with a twenty per 
cent. margin; and in cases where a larger 
margin has been required the owners of 
the stocks have not always been able to re- 
spond, and the stocks have been thrown 
upon the market. This process has been 
going on for considerable time; and, since 
Secretary Sherman has shown a determina- 
tion to retire all the currency he can get 
hold of and is sure to be unrelenting in his 
plans for bringing about specie redemption 
eighteen months hence, the banks are mak- 
ing preparations to meet the emergency 
which will be upon them before long. 

The panic on our Stock Exchange on 
Saturday was the direct consequence of the 
banks in Philadelphia calling for an addi- 
tional margin of $5 on loans upon Penn- 
sylvania Railroad shares. This caused ex- 
tensive selling and the prices declined 10 
per cent., with a corresponding decline in 
the stocks dealt in on our own Stock Ex- 
change. There was a large amount of 
stock sold; but the ‘‘ bears” seized the op- 
portunity to make heavy ‘‘ short” sales, 
and then availed themselves of the decline 
to ‘‘ cover,” which checked the panic and 
caused a slight reaction at the close. 

The course of the market and the special 
stocks which were made the objects of attack 
can be best learned by the following figures, 
showing the changes at the close of the 
week, as compared with prices at the close 
of the previous week. The decline was in 
Morris and Essex, 19}; D., L., and Western, 
9; Del. and Hudson, 2; Alb. and Susgq., 2 
Rens. and Saratoga, 84; Fort Wayne, 10; 
Pittsburgh, 6; Chicago and Alton, 5; Rock 
Island 44; Northwestern, 1; Northwestern, 
preferred, 34; C., B., and Quincy, 24; 
N. Y. Central, 33; Lake Shore, 14; Mich- 
igan Central, %; Illinois Central, 4; St. 
Joseph, 1; St. Joseph, preferred, 24; St. 
Paul, 4; St. Paul, preferred, 1; Kansas 
City, preferred, 3;. Ohios, 4; Iron Mount- 
ain, $; the Quicksilver stocks, }@3?; Adams 
Express, 44; American Express, 1; and 
A. and P. Telegraph, 2 per cent. 

The rest of the list was comparatively 
steady, as the stocks had been well ham- 
mered already. 

The Bank Statement was favorable and 
money continued in abundant supply to 
borrowers after the figures were published. 
The following were the items, as compared 
with the Statement of the previous week: 
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The surplus reserve is now $11,067,650, 
being a gain of $2,027,875. The rates on 
call loans on miscellaneous securities were 
2 to 8 per cent. ; but lenders require a rather 
larger margin than has heretofore been the 
case, 

Southern,state bonds are in better de- 
mand and Louisiana consols advanced from 
68 to 75, closing at 73. Railroad bonds are 
lower in a few instances; but generally they 
continue firm. 

The gold market has been subjected to 
large fluctuations, in consequence of the 
Russian-Turkish War reports. Atthe open. 
ing the price was 107 bid, and advanced the 
next day to 1073; but closed on Saturday at 
106 15-16. 

At the opening of business the present 
week the assaults of the ‘‘ bears” in the 
Stock Exchange were renewed, and prices 
were again depressed from 1 to 3 per cent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 21sT, 1877. 


Bid, Asked 
PTA Wrasse deus cabs snaceste 135 136 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ Ass’n 80 _ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... _ 120 
Central National........... eee a 10114 
Chee aoa sccitay se deed nencgnetsekc 200 — 
APNIPRIONORs a5 cuisciecissle. .sMioccacnsaie — 109 
WCORTIMGHUBE sc 0'd.56.0scsdtcng ee sces V7 82 
BABU ERIVORS 3/5590 ss ua: Secas goes _ 921¢ 
Bitst NGUOREE: 64 <:.02.56000c0db es 200 — 
Worth Nels s\<.s::éesce Stic ds 991¢ 995¢ 
MUNGO W 5a sce sabes es Seas eats 150 -- 
Gallatin National............... 110 a 
German American............... — 68 
ROCCE Foro cai oon atten cee 85 
PIQNOVO?.. Soeci.stcndoncccewonee ee 96 
Importers’ and Traders.......... _ 90 
bo a Oe ee 137 os 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... — 100 
PAG CUAMION 5 aic.o15 5 dieincisiclb «<n on stole 136 — 
WRPRIGIG 6 vise 'ctsissapqosaieecaemey —- 115 
RONEN ian 3.6 Wioa ace cingiale aia 164g =19 
MIEUPOPOMUEN ..<. oo secessciscsescacs 180 18214 
AES AA ne Seah pee create ee == 96 
PONE NEES oS ete eciecas cate 154 «1154 
DNOer VOM OG 525i desk Sadcleceee 125 — 
MERE aso bo cewockine ba cad aesees = 105 
POCO hii esk wodeets CSS acse _ 139 
PN ee cawwss Ges voces te 105 1051¢ 
TRON NO 0s Scicio.cicis ain cticadcicesisis _ 9987 
Shoe and Leather............... 113 = 
Bt. PNICNOIGN Saw ewidiasccepickes — 102 
POHGIE INGUIONG ss csicceacae couse a 70 
MICH ON sess sb hea snes — 137 
RI MNEOOND es 5s oan 0's wreihcnos, a staat «cy led -- 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





(Copy.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, % 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 


NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to al!l] persons 
who et have claims against the First National 
Bank of Winchester, Lllinois, that the same swust be 
ee to Starkey &. Powell, Receiver, with the 

egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Ourrency. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas. Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 

ceed one-third of the actual valu> In over six years’ 

business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 

interest or principal. No investor through us ever 

did or ever will get al acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and reference 

ATKINS & CO.. LAWBENCE, KAN. ; or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 





243 Broadway, New York. 





The SOL iD has Carried ER Sately Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT 


The B g-aben nh CENTRAL a, LOAN bm 
CY, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to“ THE KA waas, MISSOURI, AND 
CEN’ ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will cTUAR VARY address for Circular 
and and References’ AC ACT Kansas, Missouri, a 
acksonvilie, Lilinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ...... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Gross Assets, 

Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE last week has varied but little from 
the preceding one in the general character 
of the market; but prices have still further 
declined in certain styles of goods and the 
amount of transactions has not been large 
for the season. It is always a satisfaction 
to know precisely what the cause of the 
weakness of the market may be; but in 
this case there is no other discoverable 
reason for the depressed condition of busi- 
ness in domestic cotton goods than the ex- 
cess of the supply over the demand. The 
only cure for a trouble of this kind is to 
curtail production, and that is being done 
to a very considerable extent in every direc- 
tion. The exports of the week have been 
on a diminished scale, as compared with the 
previous week; but they are about six thou- 
sand packages in excess of the exports to 
foreign countries during the corresponding 
period last year. As an indication of the 
way the manufacturers are affected by the 
present condition of things, it is announced 
that at a meeting of the directors of the 
Wamsutta Mills, in New Bedford, last week, 
it was decided not to declare the usual 
dividend. Wamsutta, 
ever, has been enlarging its manufacturing 


semi-annual how- 


capacity and has been suffering from a 
strike of its operatives. ) 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 

irrezular demand, and there has beena 
further revision of prices in Pepperells, 
Jontinentals, Massachusetts, Firtchvilles, 
and Agawams; but the points now reached, 
low as they are, do not stimulate trade to 
any great extent. Jobbers buy only to 
meet the requirements of their current 
trade and there are no speculative move- 
ments. There is not likely, however, to 
be any serious accumulation of goods 
while prices are at their present level. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are very 
quiet, auld the demand is small and slow 
even for the most popular makes. There 
isa general expectation that lower prices 
are to be made in bleached sheetings and 
shirtings, and while that feeling con- 
tinues there will only be a hand-to-mouth 
business done. 

Print-cloths are quiet; but prices are 
steady and 64s, extra quatity, are still held 
at 4c. cash. 

There is but a small business doing in 
prints of even the most favorite styles, and 
the further reduction has not had the effect 
of creating an active demand in any direc- 
tion. Merrimac shirtings have marked 
down to 6. The fancies were closed out in 
Boston at 534. The Garner styles have been 
sold at 54 and the Harmony at 5c. net. 
American shirtings have also been put by 
the agents at 6c. 

Ginghams have been affected by the 
auction sale of Gloucesters early in the 
week, which went off at an average of 7c. 
net. There is still a fair demand for the 
favorite dress styles, but the sales are on a 
restricted scale. 

Cotton dress goods are in limited demand 
and prices are lower. Wide prints, cre- 
tonnes, cambrics, and foulards are selling 
toa fair extent; but prices are low and the 
tendency is to still lower points. 

ln colored cottons and in other descrip- 
tions of domestic cotton goods there is 
very little change to notice. The demand 
is unimportant in any direction and ssles 
are only effected to the extent of the im- 
Mediate wants of the jobbers. There isa 
slightly improved demand for cheviots; 
but the sales of these goods are smaller 
than usual at this season of tlhe year. 

Worsted dress goods are not in lively de- 
mand; but there is a moderate degree of 
activity in figured alpacas at steady prices. 

Woolen goods are not essentially changed; 
but the large clothing houses are making 
their selections of the heavy makes of fa- 
Vorite styles. The demand for spring fa- 
brics of desirable makes is not exactly 
active; but selections are made to a liberal 
extent. 


Fancy overcoatings are in better demand 





and considerable sales have been effected 
of chinchillas and rough-faced goods of the 
lower grades. 

Fancy cassimeres, which appear to be 
taken as indicators of the condition of the 
market for woolen goods, are in good de- 
mand, at steady prices for heavy-weight 
autumn styles of favorite makes. All- 
wool suitings are in good demand. 

Black doeskins are very dull; but there 
is a rather better demand for heavy goods 
from the clothiers. 

Worsted coatings continue to attract the 
attention of buyers and large orders have 
been given for the fall styles. 

Flannels are quiet and the selections 
made are only to meet the wants of actual 
trade. 

Foreign goods of nearly every descrip- 
tion are dull, notwithstanding the lessen- 
ing importations, as compared with those 
of 1876. Silks and dress goods have been 
pressed upon the market through the auc- 
tion-rooms, and prices are necessarily low, 
even for the most desirable spring goods. 
In certain descriptions of goods there has 
been an advance in prices on the other side 
—in black cashmeres, for example; and in 
these fabrics prices are steady and goods 
are firmly held. But foreign goods in gen- 
eral are in limited demand and the import- 
ers are not specially hopeful of any imme- 
diate change for the better. 


White Goods. 


WE are OFFERING a VERY LARGE 
and DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, and SWISS GOODs, 
including 
NAINSOOKS, CAMBRICS, JACONETS, 
MASALIAS, MULLS, PERCALES, 
MADAPOLAMS, ORGANDIES, TARLATANES, 
PASHETTA, MATELASSE, and 
SANDRINGHAM CLOTHS, 
FIGURED, CORDED, and STRIPED PIQUES, Btc., 
at PRICES FULLY 20 per cent. BELOW 
THOSE HERETOFORE PREVAILING. 
LACE PIQUES, in WHITE and ECRU, 
from 20c. per yard upward. 


AL SIMart& 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 











380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Shawls and Suits, 
Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Notions, 
Cottonades, Woolens. 





WILSON & CREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH ST. 


WILSON & GREIG’S pe KS and COSTUMES are, 
ithout exception, the most 
select to be found | wus Ns 
WILSON & GREIG’S DRESSM AKIN Ri. 
MENT is under ne wane com- 
| et management. 
ashions received. 


own 
WILSON & GREIG’S MISSEs’ and ©. 
DEPART 


FANTS’ BASK 

WILSON & GREIG’S LADIES’ UN DERWEHAR DE- 
PARTMENT. During the 
dull season we have been 
busy making up a stock of 
Underclothing, which we are 
now selling at prices cheaper 
than in any street or avenue 


i it 

WILSON & GRBEIG’S MOURNING DEPARTMENT 
is complete with achoice — 
ot goods for family mourn 
BLACK SILKS and GK 
A DINES from the most Te- 

. liable makers 

WILSON & GREIG’S CLOTH and DRESS GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. All the new 
shades in cloth for spring 
and summer wear. Noveities 














skirts. 
WILSON & GREIG’S Ph bh ao 9 DEPARTMENT 


FLORAL de . The very 
latest novelty for trimming. 





GRAND OPENING 
Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, éte., 


SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, LACES, TRIM- 
MINGS, FRINGES, GLOVES, FANCY 
GOODS, NOTIONS, HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS’ LINEN, CURTAINS, 
at extremely low 
prices. 









DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 


and PRICE LIST 


Sent free, on application, to parties residing 


out of Town. 


tay" ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTEND %D TO. 


Sixth Avenue, Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


FRENCH GHIP HATS. 


Latest Novelties. 


TELEPHONE (extra quality)....... $2 25 and $2 50 
DANICHEFF (extra quality)........ liana 200 
roomy (RIAN (extra quality) ....... 1 and 1 75 
OXFORD (extra quality)........ 125and 150 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 50c. 


DUNSTABLE, eerren N, MILAN, and OTHER 
AIDS, in all the 


Luauene SHAPES. 
Finest s CANTON DRESS and SCHOOL HATS, Le., 
Se. 
250 Cases SPLIT STRAWS and LEGHORNS, iic., 


For Sunday-school Anniversary. 


= S HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 25c., 35c 


. 63¢. 
EXOURSION TOURIST HATS, lic., 25c., 31c.. 38¢., uD. 
ayy $ SUN HATS AND’ BONNETS. iBc., 





THOUSANDS SILK NORMANDIES, 80c . . $1.10. 
— SILK NORMANDIES, 4ic., Oe. 60c., 


‘BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK erga taney Sc Se Al quality. = 
TK Tee ILKS, HEA » 85c., We., 
» $1.2 25. 


ESPKCIA!, rn $1.36 SILK, 
WORTH $1.50. 


FINER LINES EXTRA du cyrenn RE FINISH, 
$1.39, $1.45, $1.50, $1.75, up. 


COLORED SILKS. 


20-INCH WIDE, T5c., 85c., 90c., $1, upward. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND DOLMANS. 
< <4 CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.35, $1.95, $2.30, $2.85, 


$3. 
LADIES? STUFF SUITS, from $3.85, $ 
ADIES’ PLAIN and STRIPE SIL stirs’ "Fi7.50, 


up. 
4 WE CHARGE E FOR MAKING 


SILK DRESSES, $10,00. 


IMPORTED FRESCH FLOWERS 
AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 


ALL-SILK RIBBONS. 
LINE OF corey ee | Stix Cents 
SPRING COLORS in 


BONNET RIBBONS, 
Nos. 7, 9, 12, 16, 2, ana 90, | per yard. 


GROS GRAIN, No. 9, 18c.; No. 12, 16c.; No. 16, 18¢. 


Silk Parasols 


FOR CHILDREN, 30c., 5vc., , 85e., $1, up. 
FOR LADIBs, $1, $1. %, $1. ig, Si 50, $1.85, 2, $2.25, up. 
Bargains in ae 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


MOUNTED in HORN, NATURAL WOOD. STEEL, 
VEGETABLE IVORY. EBONY, TORTOISE 
SH#uL, CELLULOID, PEARL AND GOLD, 
IVORY AND GOLD. 

LACES, RDOFFLINGS, ~ TRIMMINGS, NOTIONS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ Fl FURNISHING GOODS. 
ALL THE NEW EW SHADES IN 
SILK, L ISL AND Bettie GLOVES, 
3,and 4 BUTTO 


FULL LINES OF COLORS 
AND SIZES IN Ie 1D CLOVES, ( 44c. the pr, 

FUIL LINES OF ALL OUR aft BRanne COM- 
PRISING EVERY NEW SHADE: TWO B Egy 
65c., 75c., 85c., $1; LHREE eA ONS, 95c., A 15, $ 1.50. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
sent by mail on 1 application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309.311,311% GRA 
56.58, 60. G2 64, Bbe OS end 70 ALLEN 8, 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 
KID CLOVES. 
VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris Seamless, Victoria, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


S77 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 197TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


BRAINERD ARMSTRONG & (0 


SEWING SILK 








PATENT 
ROIDERY & Fi LL 





H, O'NEILL & 00,, 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave.. cor. 20th Street. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
Straw Coods. 


500 dozen Normandies, at 95 cents; formerly $1.75. 
Opened on MONDAY Five Cases of Fine French 
Chips, in all the new shapes, at greatly reduced prices. 
Also six new shapes in English Hats, for children. 


FLOWERS. 


Job lot of 500 Cartons of fine French Montures, 
from $1.25 to $2.50; worth $2.50 to $5. 


FEATHERS 


in great variety. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Mode, Twill, and Dress Silks in all the new shades, 


RIBBONS. 


"SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
1,00) dozen Sashes, from 65c. to 85c. Worth $2.50 to 
$3.50. 








SATIN RIBBONS, 
No. 12, 16c.,20c. A fine quality of Gros Grain, No. 
9, 16c., De. No. 12. 22c., 25c. 
Sash Ribbons, all colors, all-silk, 7-inch, 65c. and 
85c. per yard. 
8-inch, 75c. and 90c. 
Black, all-silk, 7-inch, 50c. per yard. 





We call special attention to our stock of 


KID CLOVES 


and our own importation of the celebrated ‘‘ JA- 
VOTTE GLOVE,” in 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 buttons. 

Also our ‘GANT DE SUEDE,” in 2, 3, 4, and 6 but- 
tons, unsurpassed for quality and beauty of fii, all 
of the latest shades; and a fine glove, ‘' THE SAXON 
BEAUTY,” in all shades, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 buttons, 95e. 
$1.05, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.68. Every pair warranted. 


LACES A SPECIALTY. 


VEILINGS. 
RUFFLINGS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, Erc. 
Special attention given to Made-up Lace Goods. 


SUITS AND DOLMANS, 


One lot of Cambric Suits for $2.50; worth % 

500 Handsomely Trimmed Poplin Suits for $2.50 
each; much less than one-half their value. 

100 English Suiting Cloth Suits for $4.90; worth $10. 

Suits from $10.50 to $15. Bargains! 

Striped Silk Suits, $14.00, $24.50, $36, $49. 

Fine Winter Suits closing out at $15; cost from $30 
to $40. 

Dolmans, $1.40, $1.95, $3.50; worth double the price. 

400 Light Dolmans, fine goods, $6. 

Black Cashmere Dolmans, $6.25. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Silk and Woolen Fringes ef all patterns, at very Low 
Prices. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 


All new designs in Cotton, Thread, Balbriggan, and 
Silk. 











Ladies’? and Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Millinery Department opened on MONDAY 
alarge and elegant assortment of new designs in 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets in French Chip and En- 
glish Milan, at One-half Broadway pri-es. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 








| 821 to.829 6rH AVENUE, CORNER 2TH STREET, 
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Commercial, 


CHANGES OF THE CURRENCY. 





Tue Comptroller of the Currency has 
recently published a statement showing 
the amount of national bank-notes issued, 
the amount of legal-tender notes deposited 
in the Treasury to redeem national bank- 
notes, from June 20th, 1874, to April 1st, 
1877, and the amount remaining on d« posit 
at the latter date. From this statement we 
gather the following figures: 

The outstanding volume of national 
bank-notes on the 20th of June, 1874, was 
$349,894,182, which on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1875, had increased to $351,861,450. 
From the latter date to April 1st, 1877, the 
amount redeemed and retired, added to the 
amount surrendered, was $57,800,527, and 
the amount issued between the same dates 
was $24,179,745, showing an actual de- 
crease of $33,620,722, and leaving $317,. 
240,668 as the amount of national bank- 
notes outstanding on the 1st of April, 1877, 
instead of $351,861,450, as the amount out- 


standin g on the 14th of January, 1875 


This net decrease of more than thirty- 
three millions in a little more than two 
years, has occurred under free hanking, by 
the spontaneous action of the banks them- 
selves. Such a fact shows that the note 
circulation of the banks was larger than 
could be profitably employed. There was 
no adequate demand for the whole volume, 
and, hence, the banks consulted their own 
interests in retiring a portion of it. Proof 
conclusive is this that the cry of the infla- 
tionists for more paper currency has had 
no basis in facts, and that the currency 
volume has been excessive, rather than de- 
fective. The inflation mania is about at an 
end. 

The greenbacks that were on deposit in 
the Treasury on the 1st of April, 1877, for 
the redemption of bank-notes amounted to 
$16,144,644, and the amount retired under 
the act of January 14th, 1875, was $19,- 
343,796. The outstanding amount of 
greenbacks on the ist of April, 1877, was 
$362,656,204. Add this to the national 
bank-notes outstanding at the same date, 
and we have, as the result, $679,896,872 of 
paper circulation in the United States, say- 
ing nothing about the outstanding fractional 
currency. This is a larger paper circula- 
tion by at least two hundred millions than 
will De needed when specie payment has 
become an accomplished fact and the busi- 
ness of the country has settled down upon 
the gold standard. Contraction of paper 
currency is an indispensable incident of 
specie resumption. It must not only pre- 
cede it, but follow it. Gold must come 
into use and displace a portion of this cur- 
rency. The country will lose nothing, but 
be Targely the gainer by the change. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





THE following statement, made by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, shows the 
imports and exports by the principal cus- 
toms districts during the month of last Feb- 


ruary: 

Imports. Exports 
Baltimore... ....s.cccsecee-cosceees $1,012,875 $2,886,791 
ee ee 3,125,336 3,062,218 
Onertesten, 6.0 on ccacsccssie 22,301 2,050,507 
Ene Ea SS cst nedhied 45,271 348,467 
Galveston, Texas. .........e.000 185,523 2,169,530 
PONG TERE OR, BAIOM. 5. cesses ccocce 92,581 587,228 
BENO, BIR. kkdksdscseseceeees 90,392 1,526,283 
New Haven, Conn......,......... 16,352 1,063,274 
New Orleans, La@............. +006 757,315 9,401,617 
New York ..0..... cocccoce -ocevcees 25,636,119 19,682,919 
scene: thewrtneubiced 1,353,101 
Pensacola, Fla. 312,325 
Philadelphia, .. 2,712,138 
San Francisco. 2,730,016 
Savannah, Ga............ 2,275,694 
Wiimington, N.C 540,161 





The aggregate of the month’s operations 








[April 26, 1877, 








was as follows: imports, $35,315,535; ex- 
ports, $54,373,851. The excess of exports 
over imports amounts to $19,058,316. Of 
the imports nearly three quarters came 
into the port of New York, and about one- 
third of the exports was shipped from the 
same port. Next to New York in imports 
comes Boston, and next to it in exports 
comes New Orleans. New York is the 


great center of our foreign trade. 

For the year ending the 3ist of last De- 
cember the average excess of exports from 
the United States over imports amounted 
to about nine millions of dollars per month, 
giving more than one hundred millions for 
the whole year. The last month shows a 
very large increase in the rate of this ex- 
cess, which will not probably be main- 
tained during the current year; yet all the 
signs indicate that the balance of trade will 
be heavily in our favor. The people are 
practicing economy and retrenchment in 
the consumption of foreign goods. This 
adds to the prospect of retaining at home 
more of our own gold and increasing the 
stock on hand; and this will certainly 
facilitate the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. The Government should see the 
opportunity thus afforded and improve it. 
a 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, April 23d, 1876. 
































PRINTS. 
MOR in vecscessces COSMOTE os is cececse 
AllOnS. 2.6 .sccscee 64¢|Manchester........ 61g 
American.......... 6% |Merrimack, D...... 61g 
MONG 0s ccc gcoe 634 |Oriental... .<.ec 
Cocheco, L........ GUI EOGING., 640 0006546: oe 
a ee 61¢|Richmond ....... 
Freeman.. ......- 5% aca 8 Mourn’g 6s 
Garner &Co...... 5384/8 Se ee se 
Gloucester........ 5% ona = Spisea, ae 
Hamilton ......... 614| Washington....... 64 
Hart J.360..5.550 614 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 8 {Lancaster.......... 8 
Belfast .. a. 
Bates... ‘ 

GlaGwOWss ..<.ccev0 iy Southwark........ “7K 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 8¢;Lawrence, LL...... 6% 

Crm ae Oe CF re 7 
Co Bo et Ce a XX.... 8% 
« Tb, 44 6 iLyman,E, 44 85 
i: D man, E, 18, 
Se ee Mas sachugetts: 
Agawam, F........ Co) 1+ SB hace 684 
Augusta, 44 7K E ee ee 6 
r a Ha) "ae 64 
Appleton, A, 7 ea Ce 
9. is N, 34 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34 58{|Medford, 44 7 
oS eee 834} Nashua, 2, 33-in... 7 
cid ee 764 R, 36-in... 74 
alk | ASS Ae 6 - ’ 40-in... 9 
ae ene mK] « Ww, 48-in.. 1334 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A is iereis 7 
Cabot, A, 44 73% 2 case 644 
WwW 44 7 “is RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 814 Pepperell, ee 84 
ae eS WS. 1% ‘ | re 74 
Co ntinental, es isascsys 8 ms CRESS 634 
944 si _. § Fee 6% 
Dwight, , ee ee 7-4 16 
oT ocak ee 64 ad 84 18 
a4 Ey tehasee 634 “4 9-4 211¢ 
Exeter, A, 44 7 sc 104 24 
Oi By, 7-8 614 Pequot, A mm... 9 
Great Falls, 8..... 64 a ae 104g 
“ Moe Pika OV cocc5tee 14 
sf E..... 8 |Pittefield, A....... 6 
Barris sburg, EE 744 Pocasset: 
Dsssne 64! anoe, 44 8 
a  S- 6 | hth 2s Sbtdelods 34 
Hyde Park, Stan’d 8%: Ee tees 5 
o XXX. 84 Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian H.ad, 44 9 (Stark, A........... 81g 
“ eB A dat ot Bina cppieos 4 
Indian Orchard: Swift River ....... 6% 
es cnessee 834|Tremont, CC...... 6% 
EES 74 Utica, 44 11 
_ ae 9-4 6 
me: %..8 6y| 10-4 29 
Laconia, _ a5, | Bae vA Wachusett, oar: us 
, aos 8 “ 401m, ug 
2 a, Bison. 4 45 48-in. .1314 
Langley, A........ 4¢|Waltham, P ...... ll 
“Standard. 8 “ 
Raurel, D.......... 8 = 104 2214 
ap. cap sled 7% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4-4 121 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 id 
44 10 ‘¢ Cambric,44 14 
_— Oe 4410 |Masonville, +t 1014 
-8 6¢|Maxwell, 44 12k 
Bay me, 74411 | “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9IgiN. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou & Son, 44 8 |New Market, A, tt o% 
+ 30-in 614 C..... TH 
BODE Ss ccas-ons cui 8 |Nashua, E, 44 10 
ee ol 6 - P, 42-in...111¢ 
© Wmv “  W, 45-in..13 
ai | eR. 68{| Pepperell, 6-4 16 
Blackstone,AA44 9 ns 7-418 
Blackstone "River. . SY 33 8-4 211¢ 
abot, 73 8 +. 9-4 24 
44 9 a 10-4 27 
42-1n.......11}¢|Red Bank, 447% 
sin aii =! 7-8 
0e, 34 5 |slaterville, 44 
Clinton, OCC. .4-4 11 lave “<. 5itthe a8 
« ©, 448 ee , 4-8 
: JA Utica Nonpareil: . 
bric, 4-412" | 4414 

















Linen Finish. .15 . 5-4 16 
Forestdale, 4410 s 6-4 21 
Fruit of the = - 84 26 

44 10 - 9-4 29 
Fearless 44 8 4 10-4 3244 
Green, G, 44 7}|Wauregan, No. 1..1° 
Great Falls, it 7 Wamsutta, 44 12 
i Ree 7 5-4 19 
21 2 A..... 8 |Williamsville, 44 ins 
e ses AA... 9 |WhiteRock, 44 10% 
as... 90RD 35 104% Whitinsville, 44 96 
Gold Medal, 44 8% “ 78 734 
7-8 74)Waltham, 64 18 
eps, 44 8] - 8-4 20 
Hills : vas 9-4 221¢ 
SemperIdem,44 91¢ = 10-4 25 
cs 7-8 844 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag....... .-153¢!Otis, CC........ «scl 
Blue Hill.......... 944 |Pearl River 
Columbia, Heavy. B54 Warren, AXA 
en er 1544 * 2 
Haymaker....... Pe rst OD 
Oa, ARS 26.50.65 1414] York..... ...... +16 
Aknkcasee 13 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 |Otis, BB..... 10% 
Amoskeag...11 @12 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @l14 |Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
Das B...— @l12 Thorndike, B. 1144@1244 
Hamilton....11 @12 Uncasville, A.9 Gio 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...164¢|Hamilton, D....... 113g 

- A.. ...154¢|Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 

os ey 14 |Massabesic, A..... 1314 

“ “clipe: 12%)“ B.....12% 

“ D ey 1% “ Cie 114¢ 

eee eee 10 |Methuen, AA...... 143g 
Cordis, ACE, session 18 |Pearl River........15}¢ 

VC ee 16% | Pittsfield .......... 536 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 
Oe . 914| Willow Brook..... 144 
met MM Sasaeens 9 |York, 30-inch...... 13 
Hamilton.......... 1234| ** 32inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag...... eae $4 Laconia...........+. 8 
Androscoggin..... pocemed ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... ? Naumkeag : 
Hye PIE «. <3 40 oe 8 Satteens...... - 9K 
Indian Orchard.... 81¢)Pepperell. ....... 104% 
Kearsarge......... 9 | 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 8 yearns eeavatetaejeie : : 
Amoskeag,........ 9 rr Breese ses 
Appleton.......... 9 ease. C.. ? a7 
PTEMANERS 5 6:60\s siecle s 81¢!Pepperell.......... 
ot eae als oe ae F 9 








Miller & Grant 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
Rich and Elegant Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings. 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Seguin Pearl Buttons. 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS, 


Also Black Gashmeres, 


FROM 


AUCTION. 


We will send Samples of the above free upon ap- 
plication, if mentioning having seen this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. S.-Orders by Maila Specialty. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267 AND 269 GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


‘ge. (MAGIC PLAITER “J 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 
ff RPLAAR & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY,ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-GCY\WAUSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
RAUL MILTON BRADLEY & CO. SPRINGE ELS. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flowe B... Fancy and Ostrich 
Wonthors ana Feather ‘Trimmin 8s, Bri- 
dal . APRS sntmante y Veils, Flo- 
arnitures for Ball and 

vening Costumes, 


- Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES. VASES, and BASKETS eset with 
beautiful Propigal fam Plants and Bou ‘a 























lty.” To = Deon and Institutions a Reovens ; 


., With privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 


{. LOBWENSTEIN, Prop, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 








THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


SOFT AND ELASTIC KID. 


The Most Perfect Shape, 
ALL THE LATEST SPRING SHADES. 


2-BUTTON, $1.20. 
3-BUTTON, $1.35. 


These GLOVES are manufactured for our trade 
exclusively. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Ladies having once tried these GLOVES invari- 
ably give them the preference over all others. 


Orders by mail receive special attention. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Publishers of EHRICHS’ ** FASHION QUARTERLY,” 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE FAS&H- 


ION BOOK NOW PUBLISHED. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 50c. PER YEAR. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0,, 


BROADWAY AND | ith STREET, 
on MONDAY, April 23d, offered 


EXTRA NOVELTIES 


in their 


SUIT AND CLOAK 


departments. 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN8&, 
to be found nowhere else inthe city. 
Ladies’ FURNISHING GOODS of every description. 


UNDERCLOTHING 


at prices to defy competition. 
= . 
Millinery Goods. 


A New and Elegant Assortment received during 
the past week, consisting of TRIMMED and pe 





ERS. I 
ROIDERED "GA LLOONS for 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 





1877. 1840. 


JONES. 


GRAND OPENING 


ELEGANT DISPLAY. 


— 


SPRING STYLES, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, avemeetamantn Eto. 


Dress 38 Goods, Z b z Millinery, 























Suits, ‘Saeques, 2" Z Parasols, 
Dolman, Z Zz 4, Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Z “Z Hosiery, 
2* 5. 
Silks. ‘. “Laces. 
2” 40 
° oO 
o— oO | 
| | EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
| | AND | 
| | NINETEENTH 8ST. NINETEENTH ST. 
—_—_— —oO 
C7) 0 
r . JONES ..- ; 
Shoes, < Cloths, 
Ribbons, Z at Underwear, 
Underwear, Z z” Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z Z = Plated Ware, 


Furniture. ~'y House-fyrnishing Goods 





The benefits of our great advantages in the market 
we offer to our customers, thus saving to thema 
large percentage. In this ext ive and popular es- 
tablishment competent buyers and managers are in 
control of each department, and, without attempting 
to give quantities or prices “ usually fictitious ” we 
would simply announce that our large and varied 





stock of choice goods will enable our patrons to pro- , 


cure whatever desired, at marked bargains. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES. scuave.conwmsr. JONES. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Tue circular of Dun, Barlow & Co., re- 
cently issued, places the number of failures 
in business for the first three months of 
1877 at 2,869, the amount of liabilities at 
$54,538,074, and the average liability to 
each failure at $19,010. This shows an in- 
crease of failures in the United States to the 
amount of sixty-three, a decrease of about 
$10,000,000 in the amount of liabilities, and 
a decrease of about $4,000 in the average 
liability to each failure, as compared with 
the first three months in 1876 

The increase of failures, as compared 
with 1876, is tobe credited Tmainly to Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, the District of Colum- 
bia, lilinois, Indiana, and Iowa. Georgia 
and North Carolina show a large decrease 
in the number of failures. New York City 
shows a decrease in the number of failures 
and more than $2,000,000 increase in the 
amount of liabilities. The liabilities of 
two firms, amounting in the aggregate to 
$4,000, 000, explain the increase of liabili- 
ties in this city. The average liabilities in 
each insolvency are lessening, while the 
number of failures has slightly increased, 
as compared with the previous year; and 
this fact shows tiat business embarrassment 
has reached the smaller classes of the com- 
mercial community. 

We regard the report, on the whole, as 
favorable in regard to the prospects of ‘the 
future. The business of the country, after 
passing through the period of great expan- 
sion, and then through that of great depres- 
sion, following the September panic of 1873, 
is gradually adjusting itself to new condi. 
tions. We mean ligitimate business, and 
not mere speculative gambling in stocks. 
The return to the sound state of business 
health cannot be extemporized in a day; 
yet the indications point to this result at no 
distant erage. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS, 


W. & J. Sloane 


are Offering a large Special Line of 


BEST 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


in choice, desirable styles, at 
e 
a Reduction of 20 per Cent. 


from Last Season’s Prices. 
Also a Splendid Assortment of 


AXMINSTER AND AUBUSSON 
MEDALLION 


CARPETS, 


AT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
in all the Novel and Popular Styles, at unusually 
Low Prices. 








THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SUPERB COL- 
LECTION OF 


REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


OF THEIR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 





These goods consist of rare novelties and are re- 
markable for their fineness of texture, beauty of de- 
sign, and richness of coloring. 


649, 651. 655 BROADWAY. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Dealersin Bed Comfortables, Blankets, * 
lets, Ticking, Mattresses, Beithers, Spring Beds, Bed- 
Table tines. fron Bedsteads, Store and 0 Stools, 
Tabie Linen oo 8, Foweling. Wi window shades, Oil- 


cloths, COCOA 
D Gaaal St., eppuaie! nie ; Hotel. 
argains in Canton Mattin, 


a. received from the Led large auction sal 
assortment of White and Re dcheck es, a full 








.P. WI LIAMS & CU. nal St., New’ York. 


ureS, A. Hair M ter oe b. 
air Warrante per ib. enroseh 


and through alike. ‘ir Mat- 
tresses 4 cts. pers lb. Drawings 5 iair Mattresses. 60 
Ms & CO., 250 Canal St. 


cts. per 1 P. WILLI 








R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 
ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS. and 
= jt DEK ovens EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
IL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 





CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 


ATTRACTIVE SALE. 


LOW PRICES. 


ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85. 

BODY BRUSSEES, $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90 cents. 
THREE-PLY INGRAIN, $1. 
LOWELL EX. SUPER., 80 cents. 
GOOD WOOL INGRAIN, 40 cents. 
OIL-CLOTHS, GREAT VARIETY 
CANTON MATTINGS, from 20 cents. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHOOSE FROM. 
PRICES LOWEST IN THE CITY FOR STANDARD 
GooDs. 


—| J, & J. W.CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 


CORNER PEARL STREET. 


CARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, LACE-CURTAINS, etc. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ! 
The Largest Assortment in the City to 
Select from. 


NEW SPRING STYLES! 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, and VELVET 
2 at pin in new designs and rich colorings, 
om 
BODY A USSELS, in great variety, from $1.50 
TA APESTRY Every at prices defying all 
comsqaceeen. Over 300 patterns to select from, 
for Partors, Halls, and Stairs, with Borders to 


match 
INGRAINS.—Rare Bargains. A amaees 
is- 





carpet. at prices to insure their immediate sale. 
OILCLOTAS 
from 1 to 8 yards wide a ween: 
LACE-CURTAINS. 
The entire range, from a Nottingham, at $1 
pair, to the finest Real Lace imported. Nottivebaen 
ets and Cottage Drapery, from’ 15 cents. Reps, Cre- 


tonnes, Furniture intzes, Cords and sels, 


Fringes, Gimre, ete. Embroidered Piano and Table- 
‘overs, 

WINDOW-SHADES AND CORNICES of every 
cepertatoe. An examination of Goods and Prices 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and (85 Sixth Ave., New York. 
1 Door Below 13th Street. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also a large ~~ of MATS and RUGS at 


- G. LATTIMER’S, 201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


FURNITURE oAmen ON STORAGE. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply 
a Oll-Llothey ete.» very 
FULTO 


Carpets carefully packed and lh pile par iof the United Sta 


and Ingrain, 


Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs. 
orth Old P’ 
. ORK. 


LADIES 


Will find in the product of the United States Corset 
Co., of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR. 
TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 
NESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer: 

Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
is the superior of many Corsets sold from $5 to $8 at 
retail. A trialis solicited. We claim our brands as the 


eR act 
Ale 








STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac 
tion. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
CHARM, cheap quality—6 cents for BEAUTY—%5 
cts. for Asst forrietH PMA) Seam 50 cts. for 


sHIL NS WOVEN WAIS waist 
pe ag and we wile a! them, postpaid, by mail, 


Circular mailed en request. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO., 


P. 0. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection uth THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. gciaoee 
Agriculturist ...........cssseeeee $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............-.--. 360 40 


Harper’s Bazar...........++-eee0- 360 400 
Home Journal..... sevdsssiliescs 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath”). .6sbecsoae cssesed -110 180 
Ladies’ Journal..............-.+- 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age..... odscvjccse: 2 60,.; 8 OO 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
The Galaxy........-.ssseeeee-eee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 


The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian..,...............-. 8 100 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 8 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm..... asancae 450 500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ coonccee £50. 5.00 
Waverley Magazine.............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Hlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 2 00 
New York Semi-Weekiy F'vst..... 260 300 


(a POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 





© of charg: of 


information by applying to us. 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Househo’d Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘** Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


Che IJudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts,4f possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in sdvance (postage free) ....... $3.00 

26 = 1.50 
13 “ “ “ 0.75 
52 e after 3 months, 3.50 
52 x. after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary meena, |Last ne Business Notice 


OR 8 eee 

4 times (one month). ie 4 times (one month) : 
1B mont “ (three montha}.s0e 
2% “ (six « ¢ x S 
52 “ (twelve “ Be “ (twelve “ .65¢ 


eee ne ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a epee eee sees snes eeeee eee eeee eee eeeneseees 


“ 


a “ es 5 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LIne. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES,........... Firry CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 


Address all letters to pe ae 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.=0. Bex 3787, Kew York Cis 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, April 20th, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—Dealers, im- 
pelled by light stocks and an improved dis- 
tributing demand, have entered the mar- 
ket more freely and purchased to a larger 
extent than before in several weeks, meet- 
ing the views of holders quite readily. 
Prices, bowever, have not quotably varied, 
though there is more tone than was observ- 
able at our last writing. We continue for- 
mer quotations, with the remark that fair 
and good grades are strong at our outside 
figures. Mild Coffees.—Stocks of West 
India kinds are light, and, with a fair de- 
mand, prices are “steady and firm. We 
quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 19 @24 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............00.. 22 2316 
PROBED oi wcnb posh s5.c0bins3} <a sich shpes 2534 @281¢ 
Sees bessp esse tee 30 @31 
Maracaibo..........00.. bie ectN vestectd 20 @22K 
YTB. wns oc cccnccsodeccccevecs 21 23 


TE A. —The frequent repetition of public 
sales greatly interferes with private con- 
tracts, and, as dealers are supplying most of 
their current requirements through the 
medium of the auction-rooms, the line 
trade continues to be circumscribed within 
comparatively narrow limits. Green.— 
This is the only description in which trade 
has shown any life at private sale, and even 
this has been far from active. Japan 
has attracted little attention. The favor- 
able result of the public sale causes a firm 
feeling on the partof holders. Oolong and 
Congou.—There has been no movement in 
these descriptions, but the market is 


nominally firm. We quote: 

Aiyson... <i, di <4% bMABRAUKS.5 seen @ 50 
TORRE BARRO nai 500000 teense ge »---23 @ 7 
Gunpowder and Imperial........... 30 90 
Uncolored Japan.........cccseccese 30 @ 65 
Se, Se eee Sy es 30 @ 7% 


SUGARS.— Raw Sugar.—The demand 
from refiners quickens and has been active 
since our last. There is also some specula- 
live inquiry, and, with continued strong ad- 
vices both from the West Indies and from 
Europe, prices continue steadily to favor 
sellers. Refined.—All descriptions are in 
active demand and the market is excited 
and unsettled. We advance our quotations 
generally $@§ cent per lb.; but it is diffi- 
cult to buy goods even at these higher 
rates, refiners, more particularly for Hards, 
declining to name a price. Molasses 
Sugar is in good demand and is higher. 


We advance our quotation. We quote: 
Raw.—Far to prime Cuba........... 94%@ 9% 
Hany:—Cat BAL. 225.2 ccscccee tas 11%@ — 
Geushed i. J.tivs.sscawe us cee 113g@11*¢ 
DowGerndl... 35:5..iascdecsv.sss —@l1 
Granulated ..o25. 0s. 65 cstieicts 114@11% 
WBHITE.—Standard A—Grocers...... 10% @L0% 
Eee 103,@105¢ 
PNR xssknshe cae caennsetit 10% 103g 
YELLOW —Extra C..........0220-00 94¥@l 
Other grades, including C.. 9 *@ 93 


MOLASSES.—Boiling grades. continue 
extremely scarce and are wanted. If 
‘spot ” supplies were available, they would 
command the advanced price of 44 cents 
for 50 test. Grocery grades are also tirmer, 
with stocks light. New Orleans has fur- 
ther advanced, in sympathy with the up- 
ward movement in all cane products. The 
higher prices demanded, however, checks 
business; but stocks are held firmly. We 
quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 41 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades..........see.e. nominal. 
PD SOR EMO: ons 50000005500008 43 @60 
i) a Peg ery aoe 8 tee 35 @40 
New Urleans, good to prime......... 40 @52 
New Orleans, choice..............+. “4 -_ 
New Orioans fanes os 6<02<5s6600.. 


FISM.—The demand for a is 
chiefly for the better grades, which are 
scarce, there being no really choice No. 1 
Massachusetts Shore either here or at the 
Eastward. New George’s Bank Cod have 
sold to the extent of 300 qtis., at $4.75@ 
$5. Old stock are a drug, and holders 
offer them freely at $4, without finding 
purchasers. There are no Box Herring in 
stock. Barrel Herring are dull, but quota- 
tions remain unchanged. We quote: 
George’s Cod, ® qtl........... —— @6B3 


Grand Bank God.............. 550 @5 75 
Picklea, Scale, ° Wer. chccs.s - 450 @50 
Pickled Cod, # ee Pees 5 50 $ 6 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ...... bepeaaaesene 20 00 Lede 
No. 2 Shore.........65 ovbveddd 950 @l10 50 
DG. ABO ise ivctisscso --16 00 @I17 00 
RR 10 v0 @13 v0 
oe ee Bie. 10 00 Gi 00 
No, S/sfodiam.: is). 5.08.00 .6ss08 8v0 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0 20 00 
Herring, Scale, 2 DOK wiscnsoed — 18 e— 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 15 18 


SALT.—The business in both Liverpool 
Fine and Bulk is confined to jobbing par- 


cels. Prices are unchanged. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, @ busnel...... -— 2% 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s.......+0+ aliens 2 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 @1 2 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina pbi.....— 6 vee 4 
In smali pockets, 100 ina bblL.— 3 3 


—— a 
GENERAL MAREET, 


ASHES are dull and weak. Nominally 
quoted 5 cents for Pots and 7 cents for 
Pearls. 

BROOM CORN.—The supply is light 
aod prime lots are very firm. We quote 
Short Green Brush 7@8 cents, Green 
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Hurl 6@7c.,.Medium Green 5@6c., and 
Red and Red Tipped 3}@4ic., cash. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—Ftovur.—The 
demand for Flour has been rather less 
active; but, with light supplies and small 
receipts, combined with the confidence of 
holders in the future, full prices have 
been insisted upon. City Fiour has 
been held firm at or about $8@$8 40 
per barrel, and sales have been msde in 
some exceptional cases at the outside price. 
Southern Flour has been in moderate re- 
quest; but, with small supplies offering, 
the market bas retained its previous strength 
and full prices have been paid. Rye Flour 
has ruled strong, under a fair demand. 
Corn Meal has been in moderate demand; 
but prices have ruled firm, except for 
Brandywine, which is easier. We quote: 
Unsound Fiour...... soosese see t OO@ 7 50 
State Supe#s cc cecevoctessesesan t Hh 
State No. 2..... Seccocccacs coeseses 5 00 
State Extra...... eins anne dbegess oe 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 
White...... 
ieianls Common to Fancy..... 
‘a New Process...... isons 
Southern PROM. < f..3 5. cccdsescee 
Rye Flowtislesk: <es-4i-4044 oe 
Corn MIRE Jes diicssccdsde AA ER 2 75@ 4 50 
GRAIN.—The movement has been less 
active, but there has been no relaxation in 
the extre ne views of holders and nearly all 
the markets have ruled strong. Wheat.— 
With small and steadily diminishing sup- 
plies of prime Spring, holders have mani- 
fested increased firmness and prices have 
advanced. Winter Wheat has advanced. 
prime Amber being held at and above $2 
per bushel, while extra White was held as 
high as $2.10. Corn.—The excitement in 
the market for Indian Corn has measurably 
abated; yet a fair demand hus obtained 
during ‘the past three days, and prices again 
advanced on Wednesday ‘and Thursday, 
although they did not reach the extreme 
figures current during the latter part of 
last week. Rye has been less active, but 
the market hasruied firm. The supply is 
light and hoiders evince no disposition to 
grant any concession. Barley.—The mar- 
ket hasruled firm for No. 1 Canadian and 
quiet and steady for No. 2 and Western. 
State is out of the market. Oats.—The de- 
mand bas been active and all except No. 3. 
mixed have realized better prices. No. 3s 
havenot appreciated in proportion to other 
kinds. Beans.—The demand has been fair 
for Marrows, but quiet for other kinds. 
There is no disposition to force sales, how- 
a and pricesareuochanged. We quote: 
HEAT: 


SSR 
© 


neS own 
Ze 
56 





SPR SNE vos so eunnes bares -18 @210 
White Western............0006 19 @180 
No. | Milwaukee............. +  odominal, 
No. 2 Milwaukee.........00- -- 168 @1 69 
No. 1 Chicago....... jacana eee +  pominal. 
No. 2 f date cw Gat aah 0110 1 1 66 
Amber Michigan. ae guess ee 2 00 
Rye, State...... bedeabics esos OS 1 05 
Rye, Weatern........c.ccccc0e 95 @1 00 
en, RE javcssscckes SO aD & oO 
Corn: 

Southern White.............. - 64 @ 6 
Southern Yellow.............. 65 @ 66 
Western White....,..........- 63 @ 64 
Western Yellow............... 64 @ 65 
OaTs: 

MMB cubessass saenoee bicesaen 51% 61 
Mixed..... kcbesehawd cocccceee 4946@ 5716 
POIs oss s0nticscsises sous - 44 _ 
BEANS: 

MOON, DROW, 5cnucoxencea ses - 240 2 8 
Medium, New........... er 2 60 
White Kidney, New........... 260 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New...... ee 260 @ 265 
ES eae ee ea 255 @ 2 60 


CATTLE MARKET.—During the early 
part of the week the demand for Beef Cat- 
ue was active, and holders succeeded in 
obtaining an advance of one quarter of a 
cent per pound. The feeling at the close, 
however, was weak, The sales were at 
WY @l11¢e. per lb. for Medium to Choice 
Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt.; 954@10c. for Ordinary, to dress 56 
Ibs. ; and oe, for Cherokee, to dress 56 lbs, 
There was only a moderate business in 
Milch Cows; but the feeling was stronger 
and better. Common to Good sold at $45@ 
$65, Calf included. The supply of Calves 
has each day exceeded the demand, and the 
market has ruled dull and irregular. The 
range for Ordinary was 4@51¢c. and for 
Prime and Extra 6@6!gc. For both Sheep 
and Lambs there has been a fair loguiry S 
steady prices. The sales were at $5.621¢ 
$5.80 for Clipped Sheep, 64@714c. for 
shorn, and 10@l4c. for Spring ect 
Dressed Hogs were firm at 74@7e. 
Live quoted 54@6c. The receipts for the 
week have been 10,497 Beef Cattle, 46 
Cows, 4,600 Calves, 16,500 Sheep, and 
25, 508 Hogs. 

HAY.—The demand is somewhat small- 
er, but with continued light receipts pre- 
vious prices are sustained. We quote 
North River Shipping 70c., retail qualities 
75@$1.05, Clover 65@75c., and Salt 60c. 
Paper-makers continue to absent them- 
selves from the market, and the trade in 
Straw is, therefore, confined to the wants 
of local consuthers. The quotations are: 
For Long Rye 70@75c., and Short do. and 
Oat 50@60c., cash. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for the 
Hog product has undergone no radical 
change, the demand having been moderate 
for most artieles, while there has been a 
willingness on the part of holders to meet 
buyers without any manifest disposition to 
press goods on the market. Pork:—The 
movement in Pork has been very moderate, 
and prices, though rather firmer, have not 


choice grades has been good. 
‘the principal purchasers, the prices asked 





shown any marked changes. Beef has 
been less active, but the market has ruled 
firmer. ard.—The demand for Steam 
Lard has been fairly active, but prices show 
no decided change. 
speculative way have been confined almost 
exclusively to May and June deliveries. 
Bacon.—The market has undergone no 
change of moment, either as regards the 





demand or prices current. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl........eeseeeeeell 50@I12 00 

MAES MOOD. 6 6)6:06.06 0045. 00scceKieve 13 00@13 50 

Prime Mess, tierce..............20 1 00 

PaGKOt; DOLE «cbc do 00k odode oo 14 015 oa 

City Extra India Mess, tierce... 2 22 00@25 00 

PORE: 

Mess, Western.......e.000. 006-216 00@— — 

Prime, Western...... sscccseccesl? OO@IZ 50 

PANG MOONE os scwsccmnsareeaees 14 50@15 00 

LakD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., # 100 Ibs...10 25@10 30 

City prime........... Pee 

ReGned.. vss. siese Brass cbecsesde le 10 624 
AMS: 

PIGKIBA.660<55505 Reese Sie ane eieen en 
SA Sepa epee rere Ms - 114%@12K 

we 

Pickled... Se seiesbedcdecbasch cond TE Ghee 

Dry I ats haten akicaiatl -— @6 

DSOG0, 2919 BAMGOG 6 6 csisccnscnncescns 746@ 8% 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 


market is quiet. We quote: 

DomeEsTIc Kags: 

Witte Citys OP Wes sccssscstlseks .. 5% 
Country } ixed (free of woolens)... wacerms 5x 
RAP RIOIONOD . o0o yp essceesccees seeee “9G 
PAPER STOCK: 

Amperlections. «6. 53..56esccce se cesses SUG@ 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings............. «. 5X y 
Book Stock (solid)........... cccceee 4144@ 45 
Common Papers........... Sag oaeions ~1 @i 


WOOL.—The market has ruied dull, and, 
though prices are not quotably lower, they 


are still nominal. We quote: il 
(ASOTICR BR ccceosescscesiecs ° @—53 
“ig 2 MES oe eee 30 eu 

- RE pocesiancs —36 
ORE Fic siniciasiocnscnee scien —37 2 
— lo URSA. co _— @—27 

uperfine Pulled.........8..000 —33 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. . «.19 22 
Texas, fine....... E.8 fab Bos +t .—24 28 
LOEES, COUNBES. 25 To cess oe Bede's —18 20 
BS. A., Corda, Washed. cs. sees —27 @—30 
es Ae MIRO de ctto se d-onicinmcaens s1 @—w 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 16 
Smyrna, TNE esis 0/5 s\aeua-s.cicce 316 28 
— nd g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 31 
8. C., Unwashed, medium. 24 @—27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry. .. ee | —18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—We have had a very slack 
trade in new Butter. Receipts of State 
have not been excessive, but have run 
rather beyond the demand and the tone of 
the market has continued in buyers’ favor. 
Western new has put in an appearance— 
factory tubs from Michigan and Illinois. 
We quote: 

NEw BUTTER: 








State, half-firkin tubs...... oe @22 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime. 16 @21 
State, Pails...... ee seek se on 
Western, Creamery.. ---19 @25 
Western, Dairy, occa teshs ues cca @18 
Western, Factory, tubs........ sWsesic 12 @18 
OLD BUTTER: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs.......10 @15 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 10 @l7 
State, Welsh tubs................ ---10 @I16 
BERLE, POOP... « njde pure Write ss 9.0650 h.0400 9 @10 
Wentirn, firkines .5.060.5. otscleccc'eces 9 @llYy 
UT PONIES oe gs nts oes onan 10 @l4 


CHEESE.—The demand for new Cheese 
has been good and the lots arriving have 
been placed at firm rates; rather better at 
the close than at the beginning of the week. 
The Liverpool quotation is 70s. Freights 
by steam to Liverpool about 27s. 6d. Gold, 
1063. Commercial 60-day bills on London, 
$4 854@4.864 gold per £ sterling. We 
quote: 

State, Factory, {ened nee erry Ree -1344@14 
State, Factory, f air to prime.. 1874 
State, Factory, poor to fair.. 

"10 Gis 





State, Farm Dairy, poor to Loses ; 
Western Factory, Sept., fancy..... 114 @l4'¢ 
Western Factory, good to fine...... 1244@13 


Western Factory, skimmed....,.....6 @S8_ 
EGGS.—The market has been completely 
broken and unsettled all the week. The de- 


mand had become very light. We quvte: 
Jersey, single barrels........... eee 16 1614 
State and Penn........... Sieteew .. 13K@l4 
Western and Canadian.............. 121413144 


FRUITS.—The market for Apples has 
ruled quiet and prices have materially de- 


clined, . There are many inferior lots in’ 


market, which sell for $1.00a$2.00 per bbl. 

Rosset and Baldwin must be choice to bring 

outside quotations. Cranberries dul! aud 

unchanged. We quote: 

APPLES: 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 73@ 3 25 

Western N. Y., mixed lots........ 2 00@ 2 50 

Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 0U@ 2 UU 
50 


® 


CRANBERRIES : 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... , 25@ 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate...... 1 73g 2 25 
DRIED FRUITS.—Shippers are inquir- 
ing for Apples andthe scattered lots have 
been pretty well picked up. New Peeled 
Peaches are not offering. Very few sales 
of Unpeeledare reported. Wequote: 
Apples, State, 1876............cceees 15@ 34 


» 


Apples, Western, 1876, prime.. me smae 44@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 187 lied, ipchaien 44,.@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1 to good. 4 AM 
Peaches, peeled, ati. vedsecsty baO 18 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves. .......++ - 10 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 8 9 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 7 7% 
HOPS.—The demand for medium to 


Brewers are 
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being generally above shippers’ limits. Low 
grades are somewhat freely offered and 
quite dull. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State. fair to prime.....10 @15 
Crop of 1876, BUETD wc ccccccccceccss © GIO 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 8 oi 
POTATOES.—The damend for Old Po 
tatoes has been good and the supply lighter. 
Prices higher and firm. Small Potatoes are 
in good demand for seed purposes. Sweet 
Potatoes are in light supply and firm, but 
are not very =. We quote: = 
Bermuda, per bbl........... +s eeee-$8 00@8 50 
Peachblow, per bbl..... esogccsocces & UCT ap 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 4 0U@4 50 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 25@3 75 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@5 25 
POULTRY —Live Poultry —The supply 
of Fowls has been moderate and the demand 
very good. Prices higher. Turkeys are 
firm. Ducks are in light supply and firm 
Geese are plenty, dull, and lower. We 


quote- 

Fowls, per !b....... és tulindiekicday tie 16 
CRIREONS fb css Shkbsbcesews -- l0@ 12 
ee A emery kere petewts - 9@ 11 
TEES SS. csiande ogni Romaaas - 144@ 16 
Ducks, per pair siarocpiaia slersipe o-acip aie: 70@$1 25 
MONG | énsecunenanmasee all 


Dressep.—The market has become very 

bare of stock of all kinds and prices have 

improved. The demand is running mostly 

on City Dressed; but any Country. Dressed 

lots in good order are easily sold. We 
uote: 


EURMOUE. « weveccsescocscctuwense 12 @ 18 
CMCHOEIN. © 0.0540. Ola Seg dde soe 12 @ .w6 
OOS ii. Sccetlecsincebnngamsemisiens 8 @ 16 
Ducks...... ree Tre Oe 145 @ Ww 
ROI aicig stas ouns.« 491 Enetcanre sears rine 10 @ 12 


SEEDS.—For Clover there is a fasrly 
active demand for home use, with prices 
hardening. Timothy is quiet but firm. 
Fiax is without movement. We quote: 
Clover, Western,i876,prime,per lb. 1544@ 16 


ple Ry gle 1 154@ 16 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.2 00 @2 10 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 170 @1 7% 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





: 


Ssssesu F R SEE 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Gaano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Monee’ pores Manure (Ville 
LOTMA). §. 000s cc ccc cccececs 

Mesa Potato Manure (Ville 
TREIURII Ys «ca 00:6 050's 06 0.00.00 005.0's 

Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
2) LO TT ee 

Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 

Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 

Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 

Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 30 ne 

Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. - eas 

Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime......sveccsvcses 38 00@ 

Lister bros: Dissolved Bone..... 40 

Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 0U@ 

Lister Bros. Bone..........0.--.- 32 OU@ 

WwW alton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 

. Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 

o* 4 Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 
* *¢ Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 

Manhattan Blood Guano....... ° 

Mattield Fertilizers............06 

Soluble Pacitic Guano......... 

Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 

Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 

Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Higu-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
Higo-grade en Nes pate ote 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 

Ground Raw Bone............. 

Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 

cree 40 00@ 45 

Rawbones Ground (pure)........++ 33 00@ 40 

German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 2 

Plaster, per tOD.. a .....seeee eres 8 0U@ 

Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 88%c.@ 9¢e. 

Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), ‘ { 

Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), ‘ ce 3 


au 
o 


age 
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itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 440.@ 4%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 470.@ 4c. 
Suipbate of Ammonia, perib.... 5 c@ de. 
Driea Biood, pcr PP ssdccaseee ave 24¢.@ 3G 
Dried Fiesb, OO dla ee aetna ae 2c @ 8 ¢ 


ae 


penetra] 
TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our gooos. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 


BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 

FE pre f above articles should 
rela icles 

call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 




















BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


“aa FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERG ER, 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d &treet, Philadelphia 








TE AS. —The choicest in the worid—imporvers’ 
ces—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases Sverybody Trade continually 
increasing Agents wanted eve wh re—best induce= 
mgatg dog waste time—send fo: 
ROP WHLLB, &d Vesey 8t4N. Y..P-0. BOx 12. 
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SAFETY BETTER THAN FAME. 


BY H. M. STOUT. 


A LITTLE Black Ant, running home in a 
shower, 
Met a Caterpillar crawling that way. 
‘‘Good-morrow, fine mistress!’’ she cheerily 
quoth ; 
But the Caterpillar cared not to stay. 
‘You're not fit to be noticed,” she scornfully 
cried, 
As she slowly wriggled back. 
“I’m sure nobody sees you, you poor little 
thing ; 
But, at least, don’t cross my track.”’ 





Just then a great boy ran down through the 
walk. 

‘“‘Hulloa, Mrs. Caterpillar! Get out of my 
way! 

You fuzzy old slow-coach, I'll help you 
along!’ 

And he stamped her to death where she 

lay. 


The little Ant ran, almost frightened to 
death, 
And paused not until she reached home. 
‘*Well, I’m thankful,’? she said, “that ’m 
little and black, 
And that I’m not noticed when outward I 
roam, 
For, if nobody sees me, at least, I can bear it, 
Nor crave the regard. 
That is all very nice in its simple beginning ; 
But the end is too hard!” 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





AN ENGLISH TALE 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 





BY MISS A, A. CHAPMAN, 





In olden times there lived a youth whose 
name was Goodwin. On his twentieth 
birthday his father, by whom he was well 
beloved, said to him: 

“«My son, it is now time for thee to do 
as thy fathers have done before thee, and 
go out into the world to try thy hap and 
see what it may have in store for thee. But, 
ere thou goest forth, hear what I am about 
to tell thee and think well upon it. 

‘‘There is a being, some think him to be 
an elf, whose friendship thou must seek 
before aught else; for, if thou canst fall in 
with him and get his good-will, through him 
thou shalt get to know his brother, and 
they two shall make thee thrive in all thou 
doest and thou shalt have all thy heart can 
wish. The name of this mighty being is 
Goodluck, and that of his brother is Speed- 
well. I cannot tell thee where thou shalt 
find this Goodluck, nor what thou must 
do to win his friendship. Many men have 
many ways of doing both, and the way of 
one will not always answer for another. 
But it is said that once, at least, in the life- 
time of every man he is met and greeted by 
this Goodluck, and if he answer wisely he 
will get his good-will; but if he answer un- 
wisely Goodluck will like him not, but will 
leave him, it may hap never to come back 
to him again. Neithercan I tell thee when 
he will most likely come, nor how thou 
may’st know him when he does come. I 
can only bid thee seek him steadfastly and 
be ever watchful.” 

When he had thus spoken, the father 
gave his son his blessing; and the son went 
forth to seek, and haply to find, Goodluck 
and his brother Speedwell. 

He had not gone far before he overtook a 
young man, a little older than himself, who 
seemed to be going the same way. 

‘* Good-day, friend,” said Goodwin, as he 
came up with him. ‘Art going my way? 
If so, we will go along together, if thou 
wilt.” 

‘‘T know not what may be thy way,” 
answered the other; ‘‘ but as for me, Iam 
going to seek Goodluck.” 

“‘And where dost thou hope to find him?” 
asked Goodwin. 

‘‘Where should I find him, but in yonder 
town, where he is known to abide?’’ an- 
swered the other. 

“If that be so, then truly we will go to- 
gether, for I, too, seek Goodluck,” said 
Goodwin. 

The young man was willing, and before 
& great while they came to the town, a big 
place, full of uproar, unlike anything that 
Goodwin had ever seen or heard of before. 
Men were running hither and thither, hust- 
ling one another aside; and all seemed too 
much taken up with their own business to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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heed the two unknown young men who 
had come among them. Goodwin was 
hustled about with the rest; but he kept 
near to his friend, having made up his mind 
to follow him and do as he should see him 
do. They slowly made their way through 
the crowded streets, until they came to 
a Wide, open place, where there was more 
room, and where the folks did not seem to 
be in such haste. Then the youth who 
was with Goodwin began to stop every one 
he met and ask the way to the abode of 
Goodluck. And Goodwin, seeing this, did 
the same. 

The first to whom they spoke answered 
shortly and with a scowl. 

‘Goodluck! Goodluck! There is no 
such being. I can tell you where ye may 
find Badluck, an ill-willed elf enough; but 
as for Goodluck, I do not know him. I nev- 
er saw him; nor do I think you will, too 
soon,” and he sped away. 

The next one said: ‘‘ Goodluck! Why, 
he is the one we are all looking for and 
trying to find. We none of us know 
where he is, and so each is asking every- 
body else about him. You must seek till 
you find him. That is what we all have to 
do.” 

““Which dost thou think would be the 
best way for us to go to look for him?” 
asked Goodwin. 

But the man was gone, and so he got no 
answer. 

Many others answered in the same way, 
till Goodwin began to feel his heart sink 
within him. But he thought he would try 
once more, before giving up altogether; so 
he asked the same thing of the next who 
came along. 

‘* Goodluck!” said a man, who was going 
by, but not the one to whom Goodwin had 
spoken. ‘‘ Here he is! Come this way, if 
you wish to find him. Follow me.” And, 
without waiting for Goodwin, he went 
swiftly on. 

Goodwin hastily plucked his friend’s 
sleeve; but the youth was talking with some 
one else and did not heed him, so he sped 
away alone. But this short stop had almost 
made him lose sight of his new-found lead- 
er, and, though he ran after him as fast as 
he could go, he could not come up with 
him; for the man not only had the start of 
him, but he made his way through the 
crowd so much faster than Goodwin that 
he ended by losing sight of him altogether, 
though he still followed on, as near as he 
could reckon, in his footsteps. 

At length he came to where two ways 
met, and stopped, not knowing which to 

take. A man was standing at the head of 
each road, and, seeing that Goodwin halted, 
the one on the right hand said: 

‘* Art looking for Goodluck? This way, 
then. This is the shortest road to his 
abode.” 

‘* Not so!” spoke up the one on the left. 
“‘That is a long road, and thou art in no- 
ways likely to find him thou seekest, if 
thou follow it. This is by far the best and 
shortest road. Take this.” 

Then both began to talk so loud, each 
one berating the other and holding to it 
that his was the only right way to find 
Goodluck, that Goodwin was wholly be- 
wildered and knew not which way to turn. 

Then all at once a third came up from 
behind, and, taking him by the arm, said: 

‘‘ Why standest thou idly here, listening 
to the wrangling of these two silly fellows, 
neither of whom knows what he is talking 
about. Tarry no longer, but come with 
me, and I will set thee in the way thou 
seekest.” 

So saying and still keeping hold of his 
‘arm, he half led, half dragged him off alto- 
gether another way, and fetched him into 
a broad, handsome street, stretching on as 
far as the eye could see. After walking 4 
little way along this street with Goodwin, 
he let go his arm and said: 

‘Thou art now in the right road. Keep 
straight along this street, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, and thou shalt 
find what thou dost seek.” 

Goodwin thanked this kind-friend warm- 
ly for his timely help, and then hasted on 
ward, his heart beating high with bright 
hopes. But little by little, almost before 
he was aware of it, the street grew narrow- 
er, until at length it became so narrow that 
the overhanging roofs of the houses on 





each side almost shut out the sunlight, and 


| then it began to grow crooked and dirty. 


Truly, this looked little enough like the 
way to the abode of a great and mighty 
being like Goodluck. Then, as his steps 
began to lag and his hopes to sink once 
more, he came upon a broad, black bar, 
that stretched across his path-way, where- 
on was written: ‘‘Beware of Badluck!” 
And, as he drew nearer to look at it more 
carefully, he heard the rattle of iron links 
and the snarl of an ill-willed dog from out 
the darkness beyond. 

He had no weapon to fight his way by 
this foe, even could he have seen in the 
darkness where he lay; and there was noth- 
ing left for him to do but to go back the 
same way he had come. §§0 back he turned, 
with a heavy heart. By and by he came to 
a cross-road, which, though he must have 
gone by it before, he had not yet seen, where 
there was a finger-board set up, on which 
was written: ‘‘ This is the way to the abode 
of Goodluck.” 

‘‘T see I have blundered and taken the 
wrong road,” thought Goodwin, as he 
straightway turned into the cross-street, 
following the way shown by the board. 

So he went on for a while, till he came to 
where the road stopped short all at once. 
There was nothing that looked at all like 
Goodluck or his dwelling anywhere about; 
and yet the road clearly ended here. 

‘““What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked of some men who were standing still 
at the end of the road, because they could 
not go any further. ‘‘ Why does the road 
stop here, when it is written on the board 
at the other end that this is the way to the 
abode of Goodluck?” 

They shook their heads sadly and made 
no answer; all but one man, who spoke up 
quickly and said: ‘‘Ob! this is all right. 
The road has not been cut through all the 

way yet. Thatis all. When it is done it 
will be the best and shortest way yet 
found.” 

“« And how long before it will be done?” 
asked Goodwin. 

All shook their heads sadly again and no 
one answered this time. 

Thoroughly cast down, Goodwin turned 
back once more, without knowing whither 
to bend his steps. He wandered on thus 
for a while, up this street and down that, 
when, as he had about made up his mind 
to leave this town, where he could do noth- 
ing but lose himseif among the many tan- 
gled streets and ways, he came out once 
more into a wide, open place, where a great 
crowd were gathered about a man who was 
standing on something that lifted him up 
above their heads and speaking earnestly 
to them. And right glad was Goodwin 
when he drew near and found that the man 
was telling of a new way he had learned to 
find Goodluck and get his friendship; and 
that, moreover, he was bidding them all 
come with him and share in the good 
things this mighty being would bestow. 
And many seemed ready and willing to 
take him at his word and go with him. 

All at once, while he was yet speaking 
and Goodwin was listening with all his 
ears, there arose a great shout, and all the 
folks, turning quickly about, began run- 
ning together toward-a place, not far off, 
where there seemed to be a great bustle and 
uproar. Goodwin, drawn along with them 
and fain to see what it was all about, ran 
too. The men shouted louder and louder, 
saying: ‘‘ Goodluck! Goodluck! He comes! 
He comes!” And pretty soon a great 
wagon came in sight, drawn by four hand- 
some steeds, decked with gold and silver 
trappings. In the wagon sat a richly-clad 
man, who bowed and smiled to the crowd 
that shouted after him, while ever and anon 
he thréw gifts to the folks, who scrambled 
to get them and shouted more wildly than 
ever. Goodwin was too far away to see 
what these gifts were, much less to try to 
get avy of them for himself; and while he 
was looking on and wondering at it all 
some one at his elbow spoke and said: 

‘Silly ones! They run and shout after 
Goodluck, and do not see the right one 
after all, though he is even now going by. 
But thus it is with all mankind. They are 
ever ready, in their thoughtlessness, to 
mistake the shadow for the thing itself.” 

Goodwin turned quickly at these words, 
and saw standing by him a stern, elderly- 
looking man. Following the lead of his 





lance, he beheld a middle-aged man, of a 
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busy look and bebavior, clad in garments 
of a dark brown hue, who was briskly 
walking down a street near by, that had 
been left empty by the crowd in their wild 
rush after the glittering wagon. As he 
reached the end of the street, he turned and 
looked back, and, meeting Goodwin’s eye, 
he nodded to him with a kindly smile, and, 
turning the corner, was lost to sight. 

Then Goodwin turned to look at the 
wagon again; but that, too, was gone, and 
most of the folks with it. So he found bim- 
self once more well-nigh alone. And now 
he could not make up his mind whether to 
follow the man in brown, whose friendly 
looks drew him, in spite of himself, or 
whether to make haste to overtake those 
who had run after the gilded wagon. All 
at once a hand waé8 laid on his shoulder, and 
some one said in bis ear: 

**Ts this the time for standing still, when 
Goodluck isso near? Up, man, and after 
him with the best speed of thy legs, if thou 
wouldst win his good-will!” 

‘‘Which way did he go?” asked Good- 
win, bewildered and knowing less than 
ever which Goodluck he was to follow— 
him on foot or him in the wagon. 

“‘T see thou must come with us,” an- 
swered the other, and forthwith he led him 
up to a knot of men who sfood not far off, 
in the midst of which wasthe man who 
had been so earnestly talking to them alla 
little while before. 

‘* Here is one who is seeking Goodluck,” 
said the man who had brought Goodwin. 

‘* Wilt thou cast in thy lot with these 
and follow me?” asked the leader of the 
band. 

* Godwin was not slow in answering yes, 
and so, without more ado, they all set off 
together. 

Soon they struck into a broad road, that 
seemed to have no end, for they walked on 
and on, until they had gone clean through 
the town, and out into the open fields be- 
yond. And still they slackened not one whit 
their steps, but kept on their way as fast as 
ever. The road, broad and well-trodden 
at first, grew narrower and more and more 
uneven, waste, and rugged, looking in 
many places as if the foot of man had 
never gone that way before. But still it 
stretched out before them, and still they 
went one. 

‘‘ Where are we going?” asked Goodwin, 
at length, for he was growing weary of 
this endless tramp. 

“Dost thou see yonder bright bow of 
heaven?” asked the leader, stretching forth 
his hand. 

Goodwin looked, and beheld a glittering 
rainbow, that spanned the brow of a high 
hill that rose before them far ahead. 

“The near end of that bow,” said the 
leader, ‘‘ rests over the abode of Goodluck. 
And when we reach it we shall find him 
there, and he will give us a hearty welcome 
to his house and his friendship.” 

With fresh hope all stepped out again 
livelier than ever. The bow seemed to 
grow brighter and brighter as they neared 
it, until at length they stood at the foot of 
the hill over which it rested. Then they 
gavea gleeful shout, and, gathering all their 
strength, they rushed up the hillside as fast 
as they could go. The hill was steep and 
the way was rough; so many in their haste 
stumbled and fell, and not a few got some 
bad cuts and bruises. But all these mis- 
haps were over at last, and all but two or 
three stood together at the top of the hill. 

Then there arose anothershout. But this 
time it was a sorrowful one, for the glitter- 
ing bow was no longer there, but shone in 
all its brightness over another hill, yet 
further on. Then one-half the band 
grumbled and would go no further; but 
the other half, among whom was Goodwin, 
were minded totry again. So, without more 
ado, albeit not so light-hearted as before, 
they ran down the other side of the hill, 
went through the hollow at the foot, and 
began to climb the next hill. This was 
even harder to get up than the first had 
been, and all were out of breath long be- 
fore they reached the top. And whenat last 
they did reach it, it was only to find that, 
as before, they had got nothing for all their 
toil, for the bow now shone over yet an- 
other high hill. 

“Keep a good heart,” said their leader, 
as they all stood speechless. “‘Itis the third 





time that wins. On the third hill we must 
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find him. Benot weak-hearted. Our toil 
is well-nigh ended.” 

But none would listen to him save Good- 
win. So they two left the others and went 
on again together. 

They found it no light work to get down 
the side of the hill, and, though their hearts 
were strong, they almost lost hope of ever 
getting through the hollow below, which 
was filled with deep, dark pits and shaking 
bogs. But when at last they got over this 
the other hill was worse yet, for sharp 
stones cut their feet at every step, and ever 
and anon a deep, wide gap stretched across 
their path, over which they must leap, for 
that was the only way to get by it. Not- 
withstanding all these hardships and evils, 
they toiled steadily on, till they were half 
way up the hill-side, when, in leaping over 
a wide cleft, the leader fell and broke his 
leg and lay groaning on the ground. 

“‘Tcan go no further,” he said, as soon 
as he could speak, for pain. But do thou 
keep on, for Heaven’s sake. Goodluck’s 
dwelling cannot be far off now. And when 
thou reachest it, beseech him for me that he 
send me help speedily. 

Goodwin was loth to leave his friend in 
such a plight; but he could do nothing for 
him by staying, and help might be had by 
going a little further. So he struggled on 
again alone. But alas! when he reached 
the top, aching with pain and weariness in 
every bone, the rainbow was no longer to be 
seen anywhere; nor could he find aught that 
looked like an abode of any kind, save a 
great black den that yawned before him, at 
the sight of which he shuddered and could 
not bring himself to goin. He sat down 
upon a stone, too tired and heartsick to 
move, when forth from the den came the 
ugliest-looking black dwarf that ever was 
seen, and stood grinning and bowing be- 
fore him. 

‘*Good-evening,” said he to Goodwin, for 
the sun was already setting. ‘‘So thou art 
to be my guest to-night? Prythee, come 
in. The den is ready for thee.” 

** Thanks,” answered Goodwin, shrinking 
back from the baleful gleam of the dwarf’s 
greenish-colored eyes. ‘‘ But I have not 
long to stay, so I cannot go in.” 

‘*Not so,” said the dwarf. ‘‘ By all the 
laws of guest-keeping, thou shalt not go 
hence till thou hast spent the night with 
me.” 

“‘I beg of thee hold me not,” said Good- 
win. ‘‘I have a fellow whois below on the 
hillside, badly hurt, and I must be with him 
again ere nightfall.” 

‘* When heardest thou that Badluck ever 
let any one go who dared to come within 
his reach?” asked the dwarf, with an ugly 
scowl. 

‘* Badluck!” said Goodwin, starting back 
in affright. “Art thou that dreadful being?” 

** Aye!” snarled the dwarf. ‘‘So come 
along, and think not thou shalt be rid of 
meso soon.” And, putting forth his great 
strength, he clutched Goodwin, ere hecould 
turn to fly, and dragged him into his den. 

It were too sad a tale to tell of all that 
Goodwin was made to undergo through 
that long, unhappy night in the den of 
Badluck, which seemed to him the longest 
night he had ever known. Badluck would 
most likely have kept him there to plague 
him till now, had he not watched his chance 
and got away, after three days of such 
wretchedness, when the dwarf, tired by his 
own hateful sport, was unwittingly found 
napping. 

He ran down the hillside as fast as he 
could go, in spite of his sore bones and the 
loose stones with sharp edges, that cut his 
feet and rattled about his shins at every 
step, for he heard Badluck yelling behind 
him and he feared the ugly wretch was 
following after. Helooked about on every 
side, as he went along, but could see noth- 
ing of his hapless fellow; and, as he dared 
not stop to seek for him, he had to go on 
his way without knowing what had become 
of him. 

So he ran on until his limbs sank under 
him and he could run no longer, and was 
fain to throw himself down in the first spot 
be could find. Then, forlorn and heart- 
sick, he burst into tears. 

While he was bewailing his sad plight 
anold man came that way, and, beholding 
his sorrow, asked him whence it arose. 
Choking down his sobs, Goodwin told him 
all that had happened to him, The old 
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man shook his head, but spoke not a word. 
‘Good father,” said Goodwin, ‘thou 


| hast seen many years, for thy beard is long 


and gray. Thou art, then, wise, and I beg 
thee of thy wisdom to tell me what I should 
best do.” 

The old man shook his head again and 
answered: ‘‘ Wisdom comes not from years 
alone, and thou need’st not wait for gray 
hairs to give it to thee. Thou art too 
ready to follow after others, instead of 
thinking and trying for thyself. This much 
I will tell thee, and thou mayest know that it 
is the truth: thou wilt never come up with 
Goodluck by thus wildly rushing after him. 
He loves not to be hunted about by men in 
this way. He wii} come to thee himself, 
when he is ready; and look thou do naught 
to anger him when he does come, for most 
likely it will be at such a time as thou least 
thinkest and in such shape that thou 
mayest not know him at first. Remember 
this, and thou wilt so shun many sorrows 
hereafter.” 

“Tf thou would’st but show me more 
plainly what I must do, so as not to make 
him angry,” besought Goodwin. 

The old man shook his head. 

‘* Time will show thee that much better 
than I can,” he said; ‘‘as, indeed, he has 
already taught thee many things.” 

And he looked at Goodwin’s clothing, 
which was all torn and dirty, and at his 
bruised and bleeding limbs. 

‘* But he is such a hard teacher,” said 
Goodwin. 

The old man smiled, and, bending down, 
he laid on Goodwin’s wounds a healing 
salve and made him drink from a flask he 
bore, after which he went his way. And 
Goodwin, feeling strengthened once more, 
plucked up heart and started on again, 
though now he had nothought in his roam- 
ings save to getas far as could be from the 
den of Badluck. 

So he wandered on till he got well away 
from the bare, rocky hiils, and found himself 
among broad, green meadows, that seemed 
to smile him a welcome on every side. A 
little further on he came to a queer-looking 
little house, in the doorway of which sat a 
still more queer-looking little old woman. 
The house was moss-grown and weather- 
stained and seemed ready to fall asunder. 
The shutters and doors were off their rusty 
hinges; the chimney had tumbled down; 
the hedges were broken through and full of 
gaps; the gate was flat on the ground, and 
half hidden in the weeds and nettles wita 
which the whole field about the house was 
overgrown. As for the little old woman 
herself, one would have thought she were 
made out of stone or wood, she sat so still, 
save for the smoke that curled lazily up 
from the short black pipe she held in her 
mouth and the restless flitting of her bright 
black eyes. 

Stopping where the gate should have 
been, Goodwin asked the old woman for a 
drink of water, for mid-day had now gone 
by and he was hot and thirsty. 

She made him no answer; and, thinking 
that she must be deaf, he asked again, 
speaking louder this time. Then she turned 
her keen black eyes upon him, and said, 
quickly: ‘“‘ Hast thou seen Goodluck? Is 
he coming?” And then, before he could 
answer, she went on, speaking faster than 
ever: 

‘‘T’ve sat here for twenty years waiting 
fer Goodluck, and I’ll noi stir from here 
till he comes. So don’t ask me to get any- 
thing for thee. He must be coming along 
soon, now; and who knows but that while 
I had my back turned getting water he 
might go by, and I miss him, after all? No, 
no; l’ve waited too loug for that. If thou 
wantest water, get thee in and help thyself, 
if thou canst find any; but don’t ask me to 
get it for thee. No, no; don’t ask me.” 

So Goodwin went in and made his way 
through the high weeds and briers to the 
well. But when he reached it he found the 
sweep broken down and the rope and 
bucket rotted away and gone, and nothing 
left with which to draw the water that lay 
dark and dank far below him. 

‘After all,” he said to himself, as he 
tramped back again, thirstier than ever, 
‘‘would it not be better to sit down and 
wait for Goodluck to come to me, rather 
than to wander about the land im an idle 
seeking after him? Will not Goodluck 
find me sooner if I stay in one spot than if 


hy roam about in this way? Who knows 
whether I may not be running away from 
him all the while, by so doing? I'll e’en 
sit down with this old woman here; and 
when Goodluck comes for her I shall see 


ne also, and haply get a share in his good- 
will.” 


So Goodwin went and sat down near the 
old woman. She grumbled a little at first, 
and made him take a lower seat; but she 
did not send him away, for in truth she 
was a little lonesome with her long watch. 

By and by a countryman came along, 
and, stopping at the gateway, he greeted 
the old woman: 

‘* Well, Mother Waiting,” said he, ‘‘ thy 
garden does not seem to thrive. It looks 


no better, but rather worse than when I 
saw it last.” 


‘* What of that? Goodluck will make it 
all right when he comes,” she answered. 
‘““Why should I do aught with it, when I 
shall get all I want from him?” 

‘* Aye, why, indeed?” thought Goodwin. 


‘* Still looking out for Goodluck?” quoth 
the man. 


‘Aye. He cannot be long coming now,” 
answered the old woman. 

“‘There’s Goody Boundtocome. She’s 
been looking out for Goodluck, too, this 
long while, as has Goodman Trustoluck.” 

‘* Well, what of that?” 

‘Well, they both died last night, and 
never saw Goodluck, after all.” 

Mother Waiting turned white; but she 
laughed a short, dry laugh, as she answered: 

“*Silly folks! They lost heart, I believe, 
and thought he was never coming. Now 
I know better than that. I—” 

** But there’s old Mother Hopeful. None 
could have a bolder heart than she, and 
she hasn’t seen him yet.” 

‘« But she will.” 

‘But she won’t. For she’s dead, too.” 

A frightened look crept into the old wo- 
man’s eyes, and they stopped their restless 
flitting and became still and staring. But 
it was only for a little while. She gave 
herself a shake, knocked the ashes from 
her pipe, and laughed again, albeit her 
voice quavered a little. 

‘© Well, I'll bide a while longer, for all 
that. Thou knowest the saying, that he 
knocks once at every one’s door; and, 
though I’ve done naught but keep my ears 
open all day long and have lain awake 
whole nights listening for him, he has 
never knocked at my door yet. Now, that 
he never has is a good token that he will 
do it yet, someday. I was wont to stay in 
the house and watch for him; but of late 
my ears are getting a little dull, so I feel it 
safer to sit out here, where I shall not miss 
seeing and hearing him when he comes. I 
am bound he shall not give me the slip.” 

‘*T’ll warrant thy bones are stiff enough 
by this,” said the man, with a laugh; ‘‘and 
I would wager a good penny that thou 
could’st not walk to this gateway without 
help, though thou tried’st never so hard.” 

These words struck home, for the old 
woman looked deeply pained. But she did 
not answer. 

‘Well, see that he does not find thee 
napping, after all,” said the man, as he 
went away. 

‘No fear of that,” said Dame Waiting, 
with her short, dry laugh. 

Now, while the old woman had been 
talking, Goodwin had seen a man, clad in 
dark brown, coming quickly over the field 
that lay about the house, who now stepped 
up to the back-door and rapped loudly 
upon it. 

‘* Some one is knocking,” said Goodwin, 
as the old woman gave no token that she 
heard the sound. 

‘* Where?” she asked, quickly. 

‘At the other door,” said Goodwin. 

‘*Oh, aye! Like enough!” she said, care- 
lJessly. ‘‘ Well, he may bide till he’s ready 
to go away again. I shall not stir to open 
the door for him.” 3 

“But I think it is Goodluck himself!” 
said Goodwin, who thought he knew the 
man’s brisk step and brown garments. 

The old woman turned up her nose. ‘It 
is a likely thing that Goodluck should come 
trudging along on foot, like any beggar. 
No. When he comes, it will be in a great 


come.. And he’ll not goto the back way, 
either. The best door will not be too good 
for him to knock at.” And, indeed, the 
best door was nothing to brag of. 





wagon, with six horses, as such as he should: 
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Meanwhile, the newcomer, finding that 
his knock was not answered, listened 
little, and then knocked again, Still get- 
ting no answer, he knocked a third time, 
and, no one coming, he shook his head and 
went away again as quickly as he had 
come. 

“‘T know it is Goodluck!” again said 
Goodwin, who had been watching the man 
carefully. ‘‘And see! Now he is going 
away. I will run after him and stop him. 
He shall not leave us so.” 


“That,” said the old woman, looking. 


after the unknown man as he went—‘‘ that 
is never Goodluck. Do not fret thyself 
about him. He is only a low fellow, who 
has been here three or four times before, 
knocking at the door and making me jump, 
thinking that Goodluck had come. But I 
hope he has found out by this time that he 
is not wanted here and will stay away 
henceforth.” 

But Goodwin’s mind was ill at ease; so, 
in spite of the old woman, who did her 
best to hold him back, he broke away from 
her and ran after the man in brown. But 
that quick-stepping man was now well 
ahead of him, and, moreover, the sun was 
setting and a storm was rising; so ere he 
had run far he lost sight of him in the 
darkness, and had to stop, lest he should 
stumble and fall. 

It now began to rain, and Goodwin 
looked about him for a shelter of some 
kind. But none was to be seen; so he was 
fain to lay himself down by a hedge, where 
he spent a woeful night, for he was drenched 
to the skin long before morning. 

As soon as it was light Goodwin rose 
and walked on again, he knew not whither; 
for the words of the man at the gateway 
had struck a chill to his heart and he felt 
no wish to go back to theold woman. Nor 
could he bear to stay long anywhere. So 
he walked on as long as he could, and then 
sat down by the wayside to rest. 

While he was sitting there a wayfaring 
man came along, and, looking at Goodwin, 
said: ‘‘ What has thou to do, friend?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Goodwin, ‘“‘ that Iknow 
of.” 

“‘Then come and help me,” said the 
other. 

Goodwin rose slowly to his feet, for he 
was weak and weary, and he knew not 
what might be wanted of him and he did 
not feel at all like doing any work. Be- 
sides, he thought, he had come all this 
long way and undergone all these hard- 
ships to find Goodluck; and not to do what 
he could as well have done at home. He 
was about to tell the man that he could do 
nothing for him, for he must be on his way 
again, and that he would have to look for 
help further on, when all at once the words 
of his father and of the old man he had met 
on the hillside came back to his mind, and 
he made haste to follow the man, who was 
already walking away. A little further on 
they found a wagon, laden with apples and 
pears, that was half upset in the road. To- 
gether, with a little hard pulling and tug- 
ging, they rolled back a log that lay in the 
way. Then they righted the wagon and 
gathered up the scattered apples and pears, 
some of which the man gave to Goodwin, 
who took them gladly, for he was hungry 
and thirsty. When he had eaten them his 
strength came back to him again, and he 
felt no longer weary. Seeing this, the man 
then asked: ‘‘ Where goest thou?” 

“T do not know,” answered Goodwin, 
for he was ashamed to say any more, ‘‘I 
am seeking Goodluck.” 

‘*Then follow me,” said the man, 

So they went on together, until by and 
by they came to a woody waste. Here 
they stopped, and the man, bidding him get 
down from the wagon, whereon he was 
seated, put an ax—a bright new one—into 
his hands, and said: ‘‘ Hew, fell, and spare 
not.” 

Goodwin liked this still less than picking 
up apples, for his new friend did not mean 
to work with him this time, it seemed. 
He looked at the tough and gnarled tree- 
boles with no good will, for there were a 
great many of them; and then turned to 
ask the man why he should cut them down, 
and if there were not something else, less 
hard, that he could do, instead. But the 
man and his wagon were both gone, and 
there was nothing anywhere to be seen of 
either of them, 
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There was no help for it now; for some- 
thing seemed to whisper to him that he had 
better do whatever this mantold him. So, 
slowly and unwillingly at first and with a 
heavy heart at the thought of all there was 
for him to do, he went to work. But little 
by little, as he got warmed up at his work 
and saw how quickly the keen edge of his 
ax cut into the thickest and toughest stems, 
he grew to like it more; and as one after 
another the great trees came crashing to 
the earth beneath his blows, until the 
ground was strewn with them, he felt glad 
and proud of the work of his hands, and 
more and more willing to put forth bis 
strength to make it greater. 

He soon found that the trees all seemed 
to want to fall together into one heap, and 
he was careful, by cutting them on the 
right side, to help them to do so. He 
worked steadily on in this way all day, and 
by nightfall he had cleared a broad open- 
ing in the woods, in the middle of which 
lay the fallen trees, all together in a heap. 
And when he went up to this heap, to see 
how many logs there were, he saw, to his 
glad wonder, that it had taken the shape of 
a house, and a good one, too, and fully big 
enough to shelter him nicely, as he found 
when he went into it. He wondered great- 
ly how it had all come about, for he did 
not know, while he was felling the trees, 
that he had laid the logs together in this 
way. 

‘‘Since thou hast built me a house I 
will tarry with thee to-night,” he heard 
some one say. 

He turned and looked, and there in the 
doorway stood his friend, with a basket of 
food on his arm. 

Goodwin hastened to bring him in, and 
when they had both eaten their fill they 
lay down together and slept soundly under 
a good roof-tree. 

The next day, ere it was fairly light, 
Goodwin’s new friend shook him awake; 
and, when they had eaten all that was left 
in the basket, he took him outside, gave 
him a spade, and, sweeping his hand over 
the newly-cleared field, said: 

“* Dig! Dig everywhere, and dig deep!” 

Without stopping now to ask why or 
wherefore, or to see what had become of 
his friend, who was gone as soon as he had 
spoken, Goodwin fell to work with a will. 
But he soon found that this was harder 
work than felling trees, for he had to bend 
his back all the time, and to lift the weight 
of every shovelful as he threw it aside. 
Besides which, there were all the stumps of 
the hewn trees to be dug up and dragged 
out of his way. It was much more irk- 
some, too, for there was no dealing of 
sturdy blows; no crashing of mighty trees, 
to show his strength and stir his blood; no 
thinking as to which side to cut the tree; 
no reckoning as to where it should lay; 
nothing but one tiresome delve, delve, all 
the day long, with nothing to show for it 
all but a smooth stretch of soft, brown 
earth, not much unlike what it had been 
the evening before. But, remembering 
what had followed his toil of yesterday, he 
worked steadily and manfully on ti'l night- 
fall, when he went back to his house, which 
looked snugger and cozier than ever, and 
where he found his friend awaiting him, 
with another basket of food and a bright 
fire on the hearth. 

When he opened his eyes the next morn- 
ing he opened them wide, indeed, for where 
so late had been bare, brown fields were 
green crops bending to the light wind and 
seeming to grow as he looked at them; and 
apple and other trees laden with blossoms, 
giving the hope of enough and more than 
enough for all his wants in time to come. 

When he had looked at all this fora little 
while, his friend took him to a far-off cor- 
ner of the field, where the ground was so 
hard that only a little of the top earth had 
been stirred, and gave him a pick, saying: 
“‘ Dig here, and dig deeper!” 

Goodwin at once fell to with might and 
main, while his friend, instead of going 
away, as before, stood by and looked on 
while he worked. He soon found that this 
was likely to be the hardest work he had 
done yet, for the ground became harder 
and stonier the deeper he dug into it; and, 
but that he knew his friend was looking at 
him, and he was now ashamed, after what 
he had already done, to show any weakness 
before him, he would more than once, in 








his weariness, have given up what seemed 
to be such a hopeless undertaking. Buthe 
worked steadily on, digging deeper and 
deeper, now with the pick and now with 
the spade, until glittering specks began all 
at once to show themselves among the sand 
and broken stone; and, when a few more 
shovelfuls ‘had been thrown up, lo! there 
before his wonderstruck eyes lay a shining 
store of gold and silver. 

With one leap, Goodwin sprang out of 
the pit he had dug, and was at the side of 
his friend, who stood smiling upon him. 

“‘Who art thou?” asked Goodwin. 

“TI am Goodluck. Dost thou not know 
me? Thou hast seen me ere now, I think.” 

And Goodwin now saw that this was, in- 
deed, the same man in brown whom he had 
seen twice before. 

‘*T am the only true Goodluck,” he went 
on to say. ‘‘All others are but cheats. 
But I have another name still, that I like 
better, and that is ‘Work.’ But these two 
names of mine always go together. So 
long as thou shalt try me under the first I 
will be with thee and befriend thee under 
the last; but not otherwise.” 

“* And where is thy brother, Speedwell?” 
said Goodwin. ‘‘ When shall I see him?” 

‘“*Thou hast seen him already,” was the 
answer, ‘‘for he it is that hath been with 
thee every night, that hath brought thee 
thy food and kept thy fire burning and thy 
hearth warm; while it is I who have set 
thee thy work each day and given thee tools 
to do it with, WhereI am my brother is 
almost always to be found, for we are 
twins.” 

And even as he spoke Goodwin saw that 
not one mau, but two men, both clad in 
brown garments, stood before him, so like 
each to each that one could hardly be told 
from the other. 

**He, too, has another name,” said Good- 
luck, and that is ‘ Thrift.’ ” 

“Then has my father’s saying come 


true,” said Goodwin. 

‘« And thou hast learned the right way to 
win good,” said the brothers. 

And so endeth the tale. 
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sample card, ane how to make thirty-six colors, 
for a 3-cent sta ora package of any color for 25 
cents; ora ‘oalen le gift and 2 packages {or & cents. 
All drug ists sell them. Send to et S, RICH- 
ARDSON & CO., Burlington, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 

will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
= which look so old and py Ad — — are 
amed to carry them, look just It 
will not rub we or smut vote wet, $0: ns eosthe Teather, 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterion: For: sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


BABBITI'S TOILET SOAP.. 


) A NA lot and tbe bath No 
¥ 


\\ iy tive odors to cover 
Lge d di 
\ Fp 














to the public 


ghee Finest Toilet st Soap in ‘the World. 
purest vegetable oils tn tts 


For Use Use in the Wome it bas No Neraral 
Worth ten times its cost to every 
endom., Sample box contalaing cakes of om. each sent roa 
foamy abdress on ressips of 36 com 
a "T, Babvitt, New York City. 
"ea F0G Galo by a Drvgelateace 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
i. _. GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


FOR 
PERFORATED 





AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBIiTED. 


Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for Ly A cheapness, and serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of 7 can order from our filus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


THe @ BOSSA 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON*=su2"° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL, AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY EWING | MACHINE 


arm WILSON ,: OSin 
For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wisiek on 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicage, New Orleans, New York. 


UBY & FPEARI 


Surface Burning Self Feeding 
FURNACES. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


BRANCH ee New York, 236 Water Street, 
leveland, and Chicago. 


a, REFRIGERATOR 
i with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 
Send for Catalogue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
v 226 W. 23d St., New York. 


169 BLEECKER e: 


NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. ®)crs‘e¢ 
yet: splendid broiler, vers _arnementen and very 
rable. Warms upper ro 


FIRESIDE J EWEL RERTER New snd 


beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BAN QUET HOT CLOSET tin hor 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGHS. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


Fire’ BASE-BURNERS. Botk choice Parlor Stoves. 
e — continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
rilliant itaminatt tion. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 

in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
removed 

SAN FORD’S MAMMOTH %,91022 

ti we’ 

The Dbove re: a great variety of other Stoves and 

Heaters made 


THE NATIONAL, STOVE WORKS, 


Handan Erect 



























dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLeveLanD SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleve! 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
‘chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 








EARL. 


Snsurance, 


SURRENDER VALUES IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


OnE of the most annoying features in the 
life insurance business is the necessity 
which compels. many men who have in- 
sured their lives to cancel their policies. 
The number is annually very large, and 
especially so in these depressed times. 
These men have originally gone into life 
insurance with as much determination to 
continue it as have those who are not com- 
pelled to leave it. In many cases they 
have paid premiums for years, and it is 
only with the greatest reluctance that they 
yield tothe necessity which compels them 
to cancel their insurance. It is simply a 
fact that about one policy in every seven, 
or about one hundred thousand in each 
year, are now terminated by lapse or sur- 
render, while there are only some ten thou- 
sand paid by death. This is, however, one 
of the necessities of the business. Men 
will failin all business tronsactions, and 
no man can pay money for any purpose, no 
matter how much he may desire to do so, 
unless he has it to pay; and itis but little 
wonder that out of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion policies in force a large number are 
anaually surrendered. 

But the question is: How are these policies 
terminated? Is full justice done to the 
insurer when he surrenders his policy? 

The law prescribes a value for all pol- 
icies of life insurance. As a policy grows 
older, this value increases. It is known as 
the reserve. It is simply what a company 
has left belonging to a policy after the 
policy has been assessed for its full share 
of losses and expenses. A man at age 35 
insures for $10,000, and pays a premium of 
$263.80 per year. At the end of ten years 
his premiums have amounted to $2,638. 
Out of these premiums the company must 
have taken (1) his share of the expense of 
management, (2) his proportion of losses, 
and (8) they have returned to him a certain 
amount in dividends. The balance is the 
reserve or value of the policy, and is by 
the New York standard (American table, 
with 44 per cent. interest per annum) 
$1,174.46. At the end of twenty years 
this value has grown to $2,795.91, and 
so the value of every policy is fully pre- 
scribed and is well known. It is the 
sum of the values of all the policies in 
any company that constitutes the total re- 
serve of that company, and their assets 
must equal or exceed this total amount to 
insure solvency. It will readily be seen 
that the reserve belongs to the policyhold- 
ers, while it at the same time makes up the 
assets of the company. A company could 
give each insurer his full reserve, and might 
do more, for every solvent company has or 
ought to havea surplus over all its liabilities, 
If all the policies in any company could be 
purchased for the legal reserve, the company 
would have the surplus remaining. In the 
leading companies this surplus ranges from 
five to ten millions of dollars. The ques- 
tion arises, then, can our life companies 
pay any policyholder the full amount of his 
reserve or the value of his policy, if he 
wishes to withdraw from the company? 
The answer would seem to be an easy one: 
that they can. It is certain that they could 
do so if all of the policyholders were to 
withdraw. 

It is not so certain that they could do it 
with the few who choose to withdraw. 
Why? Any healthy man could afford to 
take the value of his policy; but an un- 
healthy man could not afford to doit. In 
a large number of insurers, whose insur- 
ance has been funning for years, there are, 
of necessity, many unhealthy lives. {t is 
presumable that these would mot withdraw 
from a company voluntarily; and it be- 
comes apparent that, as a rule, only healthy 
lives would surrender a policy for its value, 
and that whenever a policy is surrendered 
the company is-left with a larger proportion 
of unhealthy lives and is liable to an in- 
éreased rate of mortality. Hence, when 
an insurer wishes to discontinue’ his in- 
surance, he cannot reasonably ask for the 
full value. of his-policy. There is another 
reason why he cannot. ~ The assets of a life 
company must:be invested in permanent 

securities. They are not mere banking in- 








stitutions, They must so invest their 
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moneys as to be ready for current losses. 
But the amount of these can be foretold 
to almost a certainty and the compa- 
nies can be ready for them. It would 
not be so if each insurer could at 
any time withdraw his proportion of 
the assets of a company. There could 
be no calculation on the part of the com- 
pany as to the amount of funds to be held 
in cash. Times of depression in business, 
like the present, might send any number of 
men to the company, and securities might 
have to be disposed of at ruinous rates. 
There is, in fact, no basis upon which a 
company could form a judgment of the exact 
amount of ready funds to be kept on hand. 
There are, then, two reasons why a life 
company cannot pay the full value of a 
policy to any insurer who may ask for it, 
and we know of no other. It becomes ap- 
parent, then, that certain reasonable -de- 
ductions, easily calculated, should be made 
from the Treserve on any policy before its 
surrender value is paid in cash. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





—Believing that a man who is compelled 
to surrender his policy to a life insurance 
company should know as much of its value 
as the Company itself, we will tell any one 
the value of such policy who will enclose us 
a stamped and directed envelope and fur- 
nish us a description of his policy as to (1) 
amount, (2) kind, (3) age at issue, (4) num- 
ber of full years’ premiums paid. We par- 
ticularly ask that this offer be accepted 
only by those who find it necessary to open 
negotiations with the company in which he 
is insured for the surrender of his policy, 
and that letters regarding it be as short as 
possible and that great care be taken in 
the description of the policy. 


—Intense excitement prevails in Chicago 
among the guests of the large hotels, in con- 
sequence of the destruction of the Southern 
Hotel, at St. Louis, and the loss of life there. 
The hotel proprietors are doing all in their 
power to suppress the excitement, by adding 
the latest means of fire-escape to their build- 
ings and by employing special fire-patrols, in 
order to guard against such accidents. One 
of the principal hotel owners offers to ex- 
pose any room in his hotel to ignited com- 
bustibles, in order to test the absolute securi- 
ty of the house against fire. The test will 
take place this week. 


—The burning of the Southern Hotel, in 
St. Louis, cost foreign companies $82,500, 
Boston companies $62,500, local compa- 
nies $52,000, New York companies $43,- 
500, Hartford companies $37,000, Phila- 
delphia eompanies $36,500, Newark com- 
panies $23,000, and Chicago was let off 
with one loss of $5,000. But then Chica- 
go people never did like St. Louis. 


, —The old directors of the New Jersey 
Mutugl Life are to be sued for the 
amounts paid them for the surrender of 
their stock at the time of the famous Hope 
amalgamation, in 1872. It has become 
quite certain that the money came not from 
the Hope, but from the New Jersey Com- 
pany itself. 


—M. Hydeman, an Albany tobacconist, 
injured in the Ashtabula disaster, was 
taken sick Friday and died Saturday. He 
had $20,000 life insurance. 








INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE Com rs it. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSA‘ 
os issued on Fire cae —- 


Cash Assets Son nat 18 a Whied's 973 24 
——s Tt. SMITH, Presiden: 


DWIGH 
ANFORD J. a+ Secretar 
. ANDREW J. tails’ Treasurer. 


heslametate we i DEPARTMENT, wo ag ILL., 
. J. HARDING. General Agent. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S.E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


FM Jan.|, 1877, $5,111,248.93 


E W. HILL, P ., Peseta. 
E NGG NT? Vice-President. 


i Eh win x SON Bocreta and Treasurer. 
a Geo Assistant etary. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 











HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1876 ......... .... EO Ee ne TRE ee ne miahinneaticsamanie 87 

















$7,514,131 28 
1,728,410 33— 9,342,541 67 


$36.920,1 72 54 


Premiu 
Interest § and rents.. 
















DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by death and matured Endowments. ..........cccececcceees oc ceeeeceee $2,200,089 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities. 2,970.387 61 
Dividend on Capital .... 7,000 00 
tate, County, and 5  & Taxes. < 70,911 07 
Contingent Sinking 100,000 00 

Comenent, Pursinee ‘ot ‘Commissions, Agency’ a 
8’ 530,796 80 
$29,691 18 


234,626 U— 6, 503,452 64 


Net Cash Assets, December 3ist, 1876 ........... Ms tpilahn sapbotoaath oaks ee ee .. 830,416,719 90 








oe a ee ee ad 
Real Estate in New York and Boston. and purchased under foreclosure _. : 88 
12 — and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... 5,004,015 rs 
Loans pee a by United States and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
rized by the laws of the State of New York.. 

oobiean Cent Aad SER Hees see anS ao 
Cash on hand, in Banks and other Depositories, on interest 
Balance of Agents’ Accounts 


Interest and Rents due and pone 
Premiums due — ~ transit 
Deferred Prem: . 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Meuse on Gold on hand.. 











-269,316 

178,545 84 

—- Sy «(830,416,719 90 
os $348 +552 95 





__ 1.318.214 51 


DWT GUE: TIDOUMEDET BIDE, TONG cc cece). asec ccc. ceca... . soeecevesere mie $31.734,934 41 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies............... 26,231,141 OW 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . . $5,503,793 41 
$2,201,500 00 


&25;30:20,577 00 
“"l 1732050.690 vo 





mputed Undivided Surplus on Tontine eae pe over legal reserve 
an usiness in ~~ 7,893 Policies, assurin 
ae ae ye a Peay: ee 











From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
er dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
policie: 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has beem made on the pmoriors Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the state of New York. ba - <andee _ t Actuaries 

ISE xf 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 

“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no corporation doing an insurance business has been su pee to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has. nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assetsand liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chiet Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. OHN as SMY 
Superintendent. " 


The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 





“The business of this Society has been conducted with ener ria ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly 000 assets, and about $5,000, surplus 
profits, according to the ociety’ 's statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part of its chief 
officers and directors, and, in the apeme of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Socievy in 
the front rank of institutions of its k 
* All of which is respectfully oauies. 
“E. D. MORGAN, 
VM. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, 

CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Z M. 

Cc. G@. FRANCKLYN, . D. TABPEN. ied 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and Rs full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, avd may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Directors. 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much oane and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses eden Peo and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the voy yy of the Society to and continuing the same atthe lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of ‘th e Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of diy- 
idends to egg teapot without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
ousens licyholders until tbe further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Eq uitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a e period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ ommittee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 








GEO. T. ADEE, am. D. MORGAN,) Com- 

JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittee 

PARKER HANDY, H. ’ HURLBUT, (on Fi- 

WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, nance, 
0 


Board ot Directors: 








HENRY B. HYDE. exzouar H. STUART. 
GEORGE T. AD OBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
RGAN. JOHN D. JONES. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
YA. RLBUT, B. WILLIAMSON. 
H. G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. H DAY. 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL ASHBEL GREEN. 
ARLES AS a AYMAN C y 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. STEPHEN H, PHILLIPS. 
ZROMAS A: CUMMINS. THOMAS A. BIDDLE 
BERT 5 H. M. ALEXANDER. 
WILLtaM . HN J. DO SON. 
DANIEL D. LORD. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
JAMES M. TED. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
ORACE PORTER. § rg ae wet Es. 
SIMEON FITCH. JOSE F.NAVA 
. W. MBERT. w. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 
F. RANDOLPH. JOHN 
‘SON TRASK, THEO Ww: 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENR ° 
JOHN A. STEWAR’ T. DEWITT CUYLER. 
WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH. 





J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D’, ” | Medical Examiners, 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





[April 26, 1877. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (851. 
gare Pa SUA Sty: SOBRE ET Bt 
rae Rina by ‘Bante York stand- 1,045,000 00 
No- of. Policies in force De- 


cember 31st. 1876 s 
Amount Tnsured os Y .... 33,803,463 00 


E. W. BOND. President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


-| CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~Joun + +4 ---yua Pres, 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Se: 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Warren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1860. 

CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 5:2. 
Diaz neo Cournot 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, oorete: tar 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, January Ist. 1877. 


ere Be 0 
Molneatance R $200,008 $9 
- 180,176 34 


Net Surplus 
ES, 05: stncnsccnmmbeaenie -.. $441,889 SS 
Unsettled Losses......... sasaweoeeees 7,650 00 


























JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DLRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCES, OVET.........:..ccceeeeeeeeeee+1 0,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly.................. 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 

Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 
8. N. STTBBILNS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and B H. B. STORES, Aae’t See's 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barrier, Actuary 


co 


; +B To} 


Y, 


nt. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Assets, Jan, Ast, 1876. ........- 2.006 sgsemeceen een SOA 


rplu 
Premiums much iess .{ ~f-y in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Directer. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


Un TED ST AT ED 


iatE*E: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 ———- 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wu oc JIISIITED ar 72 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


HENRY W. BALD WIN, 
Superintendent Middle pote de 
Drexel Building. Cor. Wail and read Sts. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO, 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital............. aoceseeseese+-81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Bpecial Reserve Fund. ..,...sscscsees 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.. ........... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 























337,977 23 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1877. ...83,040,085 07 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
Cc, H. DUTCHER, 8ec. Brooklyn Dept. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

lst January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 3.173.200 OF 
POOP ewe w eee tte O tee eartttee . .) . 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. . $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 


January, 1876. 





arine Risks. 
Presteme — off from <r arn 
1876, to 3ist December, 1876............. . $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period..,.... $1,865,193 49 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,.. $1,038,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks ....$11,068 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1 

onds and Mortgages 267, 

Interest and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at ............. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.........6+ ceccececsetecccees o¢ 365,012 

Total Amount of Assets............... $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTI 18. ROB’T B. MINTURN 

LES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
oa Ww GEORGE W. LANE, 
ASEBS LOW, BOB’T L. STU . 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,J AMES G. DE 4 
DAN.ELS. MILLER, ‘®RED’K CHAUNCEY, 

STURGIS, ‘AS. D. LEVERICH, 

JOSIAH O. LOW, DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 

PHELPS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOPT, 


HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
JoHND. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FoGa, 
WILLIAM H.WE6B: PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





Net ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............. $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 577,857 7 50 


WOW lsashia! Ss dec! code .doddiedeteccseds $13, 293,183 31 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of > 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


Ast. The doption and conti 
rate 0: i 








of a thoroughly 





pr 
2d. The maintenance of s anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a fg | of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Sw aga or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. McCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. vARY, the condition of the Company on the first day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — Siit= {ft © 
Net Surplus = - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, 22 PY we 


Oo eee eeeesersesaeesssssceeg sees 


JANUAR 


1877. 


= e = e « 2 {,858,464 68 
_. 243,402 24 





= . © . wo - $6, 104,650 32 
ee pons J. 





interest due on 
panes in hands of r—emaie 








Total,,...ccccscccceree otee 


Premiums due and uncollected on “Bollaias ined at this Silas 











Claims for Losses ouniiis on Ist January, Was 


Dividends UNPBIA...+....000.. 


See et Peewee esee eeee 

















Total.. 
k H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


B. GREE CI } Asst Secretaries. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Premiums.......... Sctiidh dusadedeoeecde as wists ddaseesetecddddechaaked $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued................seeee eens $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876................0005 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - - = = $37,984,693 51 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 

Losses by death... .cccccesissercsccdeccccce atededen aetna eeoess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................-.- 140,232 32 

Ce CEE EN ik david § cow dad Pavdbfda skating yansagnse <Uacds 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 





Total - = $32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.. ee - $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

VR EE Ue dec cdcdeccescackégecabhisduccececcacaacss 9,730,529 91 
ENE OMNI at ick cans cada sddadancqeadgabignscddebetaruen este rads 2,541,576 46 

This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 

ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 

parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 

pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security). ..........cccsccccccccceccecee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............cc cee eenee eens 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

GUONENE WP SON NS, SEO ond ncn cpencngchacecnepeccesahaces 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of tiapamiasion and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 

Habilities)........... equagutheveaacscece satel coehecghadad deemed 125,027 15 
Te oc vc nccedecestgcardareddeccpesha padadudageredauas 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ wadaenna es 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 

nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 

Excess of market value of securities over cost 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877............4- $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........-.ecccecccecceecseeces 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............cc00-seceseccceees 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.............. beneceee $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 





DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............. Bory eer ea be Feceates $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............ eeadeeceucs qesnauseaneras 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
‘WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A, OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., ’ | Medical Examiners. 
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OUR FARMS. 





Wits April farm-work nearly everywhere 
begins in earnest. In some of the Middle_and 
Western states much of the spring work is 
done and corn and root-planting only remains. 
But in the more Northern states summer 
follows winter, without aspring, with a rush, 
and the farmer whois not well prepared finds 
his work “all of a heap” and pushing him, in- 
stead of his pushing the work. To hurry over 
work is to throw away labor. No hurry is 
needed wiien work is well laid out.and every 
job is foreseen and planned for. More thought 
must go into our work. Although the times 
are mending and farmers have felt but little 
of the general distress that business men have 
experienced, yet we may confess that times are 
stillhard. Prices ate low and profits are small. 
Hard times quicken invention, and when men 
are pressed their intellects are wonderfully 
brightened. Most of the great inventions that 
have revolutionized labor have been forced 
into men’s minds by pressure of unfavorable 
circumstances. Tne alternative has frequent- 
ly been ‘a new and cheap method or ruin.” 
Just now we seem to be on the eve of some 
needed discovery for cheapening farm-labor 
or making it more effective. The whole world 
is striving against us, and so far we have 
beaten it. But now other nations are using 
our tools, implements, and methods, and all 
that is left to us is cheap land and an indomi- 
table energy that never gives in. We shall 
still maintain our position. When the time was 
ripe for some great innovation it has always 
come. The mother ‘‘necessity’ never yet 
failed to find the child “‘invention.”” No great 
staple can long be produced at a loss, or even 
at less than a living profit; and, now that we 
see clearly the dawning of a promising day in 
business, there is a certaiaty that the farmer’s 
labor will be as well recompensed as it de- 
serves. But we shall have to work for it; not 
so much with our hands as. with our brains.— 
American Agriculturist. 





BOTTLE FLOWERS FOR THE 
HOUSE. 





It was said in the Zvening Post that a sprig 
of lilac which had been placed in a bottle with 
warm water—the water being renewed two or 
three times a day—hbad thrown out clusters of 
white flowers at the end of afew weeks. The 
experiment need not be confined to the lilac ; 
but, if one will gather twigs of almost any of 
the ordinary garden shrubs and treat them in 
the same way, he will be rewarded by similar 
results. The Forsytbia will respond first, and 
at the expiration of ten days or two weeks 
it will be covered with lemon-colored flowers. 
In the meantime the buds of the Japan quince 
will be seen to swell, and ere long it will open 
its scarlet petals. The bladder-senva will send 
out its buff clusters, the Wiegela rosea will 
give its pink and white trump-t-like fiowers, 
andthe red dogwood will slowly unfold its 
tufts of white. A wide-mouthed glass must 
be used, and the one best suited to the purpose 
is the ordinary preserving jar. Put in a 
number of twigs, but not enough to crowd 
them’ and then fill the glass about one-third 
full of tepid water, renewing it two or three 
times a day. Through the day the glass should 
stand in the sun and it must remain at all 
times ina w.irm room. By cutting fresh twigs 
at intervals and starting them in other bottles, 
we may have a succession of flowers. In cut- 
ting from the Japan quince, care must be taken 
to secure the buds, which do not appear on 
the extremities, but well down on the woody 
part of cach branch. 





FLOWERS AND FRUIT ON THE 
SAME TREE. 


A SINGULARLY beautiful sight in fruit-grow- 
ing is presented in the orchard of Dr. Harris 
and attracts the attention and admiration of 
almost every passer-by. A large apple-tree, 
standing near his dwelling, was left last 
autumn with the fruit ungathered—for the 
birds, the Doctor said. At this writing a large 
number of handsome golden-colored -apples 
adorn the tree, while the fragrant white and 
pink blossoms seem begging for room to start 
a new crop. The green foliage, now well 
advanced, crowns the whole—together a spec- 
tacle rarely seen away from our favored land. 
It was irom this tree, in the month of April, 
some years since, that a visiting friend from 
Ohio gathered and ate charming fru't, and 
wrote an account of the circumstance to his 
friends. In due time bis letter was answered, 
containing the assurance that, though be had 
left his native state a proper, truth-telling 
man, he was now just like the rest of the 
Californians, and that his reputation in Ohio 
for truth was gone forever.— Grass Valley (Cal.) 
Union. 





-eooled after milking, and while yet quite 





Everrsopy felt grateful to the English 
sparrows for their thorough workin destroying 
that great nuisance, the inch-worm, which de- 
stroyed our shade trees. But the English 
sparrow, having destroyed the inch-worm, is 
now engaged in destroying everything else. 
Turf and Field says: 

“ Don’t fmport them into your section of the 
country. Don’t. They will drive out every 
other feathered songster you haves éven to the 
robins. Not even the quailcan withstand them, 
The writer lives on one of the most beautiful 
avenues in the city of Brooklyn, where the 
houses are on a Jarge platof ground, in villa 
style, the sidew.lks broad and well lined with 
shade trees, Before the English sparrows 
were introduced the early spring and summer 
mornings were gladdened with a variety of 
pative songsters, carroling to the del:cious 
morning air. Since the aggressive sparrows 
were colonized half the exquisiteness of 
Nature has fled. Now one hears only harsh, 
twittering notes and sees short, homely, stocky 
b'rds. If you have any sense of beauty and 
aporopriateness, don’t engraft the English 
sparrows on your neighborhood.” 





A HINT TO BUTTER-MAKERS. 





It has been found that the quicker milk is 


warm, the faster the cream wi'l rise, and for 
the reason that, water being a better conduc- 
tor of heat than ofl and expanding faster and 
more in proportion to the amount of caloric re- 
ceived, and shrinking in the same dispropor- 
tion, it thas follows that the lower we cool to 
a certain point and the more dense we have 
the water, the-butter-globules remaining near- 
ly of the same density as at first, the sooner 
they will rise to the surface. For instance, we 
will take any amount of milk as soon as milked, 
and after cooling it immediately down to 35° 
turn it into glass vessels 18 or 20 inches deep, 
and we will see by the results that the cream 
will all rise in from three to four hours; and, 
further, the quantity of cream thrown up will 
be more than can be obtained by any other 
method which I have tried. And, again, butter 
made from milk thatis thoroughly cooled im- 
mediately after milking is of far superior flavor 
to butter made in the ordinary way. 





HATCHING CHICKENS. 


Tue difficulty in bringing off early chickens 
isin the want of warm quarters for nesting. 
Those who make a specialty of poultry breed- 
ing are careful in this matter, and such facili- 
ties are so easily had as to be witbin the -reach 
of all. In relation to setting the hens the 
Poultry World says : 

We always choose the evening, after dark, 
as the best time to set bens. If they are young 
fowls, you cannot be assured that they will be 
steady sitters upon their first attempt at this 
undertaking, however earoest they may seem 
at the outset. 

They sbould, therefore, be placed upon arti- 
ficial or valueless eggs at the beginning, say for 
three or four days, to ascertain if they really 
‘mean business’’ when they appear inclined to 
follow the motherly instinct. If they stick to 
the nest determinedly, then give them the 
eggs you desire them to hatch, and you will be 
more successful, generally, than if you neglect 
this kind of trial at the outset. 





GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
PLANTS. 


As out-door work presses, the plants in the 
window or greenhouse are apt to be neglected, 
ata time when they require all the more care. 
As the heat increases, insect life becomes the 
more active and needs to be promptly met. 
Watering will require careful attention, espe- 
cially forthe plants in small pots. Select the 
plants that are to be set out iu the borders, 
and give them the coolest part of the house; 
or, if the weather will allow, set them ina pit 
or frame, to be hardened off. In propagating 
bedding plants, more trouble will be found in 
keeping the air of the house cooler than the 
temperature of the sand on the bench; and 
shading, sprinkling the walks, and every means 
must be resorted to.—American Agriculturist, 








AMERICAN POTATOES ABROAD. 


Iris said that the English people go into 
ecstasies over some of the American varieties 
of potatoes: and we do not wonder at it, if they 
have nothing better of the kind than those we 
have seen from abroad, At one time we im- 
ported thirty-two sorts, and they were, with 
scarcely a single exception, yellow-fleched, 
coarse, and strong-flavored. At the saloons of 
our city imported French potatoes have been 
served to customers for several months past; 
and, while some of them are dry and mealy, 





} they are mainly of a yellowish color and rank 


' wheat in 868 counties of the winter wheat re- 


————_—<—<—<——____ 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Tue statistical corps of the Department of 
Argriculture report upon the condition of 


gion. In 218 the returns are comparatively un- 
favorable. In 650 a condition varying from 
average to superior thrift is indicated. In the 
Atlantic states north of North Carolina and in 
those of the Ohio Valley there has been far less 
injury from frost than usual. Of 320 counties in 
the Ohio basin only 45 report below average. 
Grasshopper ravages are reported in 22 connt‘es 
of Eastern Kansas, from Nebraska to the Indian 
Territory snd as far west as Saline County. 
The wheat-growing district in Texas is also 
alive with grasshoppers, which threaten the 
destruction of the crop in several counties. 
More than 20 counties report the hatching of 
spriug broods. There is an increase of the 
area of wheat in Texas, and the prospects are 
favorable, with the exception of grasshopper 
ravaves. In the other cotton states a dry 
autumn and variable winter have depressed the 
condition of wheat below average. 


...-In some suggestions to a correspondent 
the Toronto Globe says tobacco-stalks, fron 
the amount of potash they contain, form one 
of the best manures for potatoes. They can 
be laid along in your furrows, or can be cut up, 
if you like to take the trouble. They are also 
excellent to spread over grass-land in the fall; 
but they will have to be raked offin the spring, 
leaving, however, visible proof of their use- 
fulness. They are often composted with the 
manure-heap. Tobacco-stalks must be kept 
under cover, or the valuable parts will be 
leached out. 


«s..The Popular Science Monthly says: ‘‘Itis 
somewhat remarkeble that in certain par's of 
Florida living is made almost impossible from 
the presence in amazing numbers of a cock- 
roach not known North. The queer thing is 
that, while this pest has been long known in 
Florida, the fact has escaped the knowledge of 
scientificmen. Mrs. Treat lately sent speci- 
mens to Professor 8. H. Scudder, the orthop- 
terist, who was surprised to see them, and pro- 
nounced them the Periplaneta Australasia of 
Fabricius. 


....A load of fruit brought all the way from 
California to the Centennial Exhibition 
in a refrigerator car created much astonish- 
ment there. The company which made this 
and other shipments la¢t year has now been 
enlarged and intends going into the business on 
alarge scale. It is called the California Fruit 
and Meat Shipping Company and has a cap- 
ital of $500,000. 


..The agricultural delegates sent to Paris 
from all parts of France will visit the govern- 
ment farms near Vincennes before they return 
to theirhomes. On those farms the government 
has a flock of wonderfully fine sheep, a herd of 
fine cattle, and every variety of fowl. The 
whole establishment is considered a mode! one. 


...The Lynchburg Virginian says: “We were 
called on last night by the representatives of a 
Massachusetts colony of a thousand persons 
who propose to locate in Virginia. They desire 
to engage in manufacturing and farming and 
want a large body of land. They mean busi- 
ness, and that quickly.’’ 


..Texas State Grange officers who have 
lately traveled through Northern Texas report 
but little damage by grasshoppers and the 
erops promising finely, The Brown County 
Banner reports the wheat to be beading out, 
and out of danger from ’hoppers. 


.... The Moravian town of Salem, N. C., ships 
annually 1,000,000 pounds of dried blackberries 
to Chie:go. It costs one cent per pound to 
deliver them there, where they are sold at 
fifteen cents a pound. 


.--.It is said that upward of 27,000 bushels 
of potatoes have been shipped to the United 
States from the districts around Quebec since 
the first of January. 


....A Texas sheep-raisersays there are about 
2,000,000 head of sheep on the borders of the 
Rio Grande, the finest sheep-raising country 
in the world. - 





TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, | for mailing. Free to all appli- 
eants. v0 R ” 

be Street New York, 





Combined CATALOGUE ert 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, | 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all. 


hlorNeneleriinYty 3 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








GENEVA NURSERY. 


IMPORTANT ..—10 acres, Fruit and fhe a 
MPORTANT .—Grown on heavy soil; hardy. 
MPOKTAANT .—Warranted true to name 
iM PORTA ing —Roots packed with damp moss. 
IMPORTANT “—Catalogue free. Prices low. 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, ee forimmediate flow 
ering, sent safely by mail, paid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice,all labe ick peor ls be 2 for $2 
19 eee to for $45 35 for ‘$5. For we sony et 
additional, one a remium Rose 
to every dollar's worth ordered. fone poems ted 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR. 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make a hiner a Gront 
Ppectalty: and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
XosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Plants delivered. cost safe 
git denne pr ynniy 4 Nedatae 
guaranteed. Spl 


id pole tot 
ROSES 
OMAS, 


Hil Nurseries, West € sR S$ 
GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
. QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


AREYOU GOING T0 PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT, 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


White and all the Fashionable 
Shades sold by the Callon, 
Ready for Use. 


Centennial Medal a:d Diploma Awarded 
for “the Best Paint Made.” 
The Finest Residences in the country use it. 
LEVI SHAW, Esq., says: “ Your Paint is hand- 
some 
Gen. D. H_ STROTHERS: “It is economical.” 
F. F. THOMPSON, Esq.; * My buildings look beau- 


CHENEY BROTHERS: “It is papenter. to lead.” 
T. BARNUM: “ The best I ever sa 
Hundreds of testimonials trom, ¢ owners of the 
finest residences in ae  commaey = — 4 Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers and 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


No. 32 Burling Slip, Rew York, 
or, 171 East Randolph &t., Chicago, Iil. 


PELLUCIDITE, 


ae yy 
in 1846, 








§,for on $1 Send for 


New Hoopre & 8%" Poni 
Gus 











for covering Hard Wood. 








North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please state paper you saw this in, 





THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


By THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


Pe of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


ke BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third. St., St. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 


Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 








See | 2... .. aa ul _ 


——y 
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REFRIGERATOR, 
Water-Cooler and Filter, 


April 26, 1877.] 
If you sees 
want a nay Kod of Farm or Garden 


Implements, or Machinery, 
send or call on 


A.B. COHU, 197 Water St., N.Y, 


ONE DOOR FROM FULTON ‘ST. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 
asa! 


eS —— 








EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 ~~ oo 
Three Sizes for Hors owe 

These unrivaled Machines completely “distanced 
all competition in the great six months’ trial on the 
Centennial Grounds, at Philadelphia, in 

1876. In that memorable contest the leading 
eo Mowers of the United States were repre- 
sented; but so marked was the superiority of the 
Philadelphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, non-liability to get out of repair, 
durability and excellence of work performed, thut 
the highest awards were unanimously given them. 
The amount of work performed by them durin 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ ordinary wear, an 
yetat itsclose the Machines used were in as good 
working condition as at the commencement. 
CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 

Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 
AGENTS 


TT ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
or 


Jos. BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Beaee is 


BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 
ance, R I. 
M. CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 


Spee & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 


EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 
Street. Syracuse, N : 2 
an HAWLEY & Co., 307 Water Street, Bridgeport, 
onn. 


66 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 


2500,.000 ACRES 

of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 

11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 

FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land. 








@" Cireulars, with Map, giving full tnformation 
sent free, Address z A. 5. JOHN SON, 


missioner, 1 Kansas ; 
L. H.NULTING, 239 Broadway, New York. 





The as Seed Store, ““tssi"“* 


Perce & eS Successors to 





Reliable Seed b Mait 1, Send address ona 
Postal- -card for our Illustrated Catalogue. 96 pages, 
250 illustrations. 80 State St., Albany, N. 





MANUFACTURED BY il] ) S@geodgge 
WALTON, WHANN & G9 Soluble Phosphori¢ Acid.........sssscseseseceeeeees $05 | SEes as 
| WILMINGTON, DEL: Reverted “ exes te caadiaaen 2.41 ae ats § 

FORE S: Insoluble “ Me estate Baceetoces Br Ber. . 

Total “ MO scctiinteins oy Se .. 11.38 82. "eo 

Nitrogen. ..../sscceeeeeees esd REL. HH RAGAL. 2.68 esse E Em 

Equivalent to AMMONIA............. 2.6. 0eseeeeeeeee 3.25 Ed FES 4 

Potash.......066+ dsiadVece nn bhbe civecee Ibe Vesceedd 2.62 &£eS8z% 


 WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
fa has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 

the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PROF, ATWATER, of the Uonnecticut Experiment Station. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 





tions, Pre ared with D. etc., READ 
ONL 


gallon toa barrel or more. 


Se ae MIXED PA 
OT, BE DECEIVED BY NOW. 
in. QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


P.-O. BOX 395 { 9 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST ha at LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in proper ne iE | 5 


FOR THE BRUSH. lt is 


Y 
HOROUGH ¥ RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
arid any one can apply it. Pure white and every possible tint or color, im any quantity, from one 


SAMPLE CARDS, pn passes of bere mys sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
our er 
RICE PAINTS, WHIC 


does not haye it, write direct tous. DO 
H ARE INFERIOR 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


68 Barclay Street, New York. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, ‘MODEL 1873, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-listand Pamphiet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVER CORN. 








SEED WAREHOUSE 
141 STATE STR 
NS pe)! 











HOT W. R orsy 
es LOW PRESSURE 





= FOR WARMING DWELL- 


INGS GREEN-HOUSES, 
BATHS, ete., by 


URNING 
OUERS ENE a 


COLLINS & CO'S Gan pestis TE of 
AMHST ea pes 


















ors 2é CORSLINE, 
Sl Pc were’s Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,.SA. 
SEWER-PIPES, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


R . 
New York Omice meee eee 


(2 Farmers and Daal are invited to send for 
Circular. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 





A reliable and first-class th for ee To- 


bacco, Grass, ra Small , and Root Crops and al kinds of 

e' e838 aD mal sare @soidon 

ees teed a for tek) ie agkage 80 etc. 
yto 


WING & Be Ream etnasmrers, 
38 PLATT sT.. NEW 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


0.1 FERTILIZER. 
It is m2. active, and reliable. Twelve = 
successful use has a it te be of the y Sas zh- 
rate. 








and 
the 


Hr 








LANE & BODLEY co. 
TEN-HORSE ‘FARM M ENGINE. 
$1 G0.00 | in | GOED. 


© last Cincin 


oxhititons in six a Prat See cd 


weiter 





38 Platt &t., New York. 5 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last yeep ee ied with 
chemical fertil: based on analyses crops, and 
the results were such as to ~ ead that they are 
profitabie to the fariner. Six of 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by PROF. W. O. ———, 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRI 
STATION, and in every case their COMMERCEA ML 
VALUE proved to be the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We offer 


at 

or Bees who our f ‘of 1877 to 
be ai Betantially below the “stand dard on every 
package. will always be a 

only com; easedly 

found in the . Directions for 
eS sent with ev cee pamphlet 


pet 

Fertilizer Co., 

: oane St., Boston. 
this. 


Pelican Guano 
$38.00 per Ton. 
A valuable Sea Fowl 

deposit m South 

America, rich in solu- 


ble Phosphates, at a 
low price. 


SOLUBLE 
Marine Guano. 








: Inuse tense: $, Re- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, wee to $45.00, per 
maintained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delaware Aveéune, Philadelphia. 


Fish Guano. 


so Fish Guano. 8 to 10 per cent. Am- 
cent. Bone Phosphate of Kime. 


SHali-B Fi » Scra ood lity. Al = 
rpheshate an D d Pine and Gana ue. 4 - 


PRICES S-LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE St.. New HAVEN, Conn, 


2Se. RISLEY’sS 2RS5e. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE. STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 


6-oz. Bottles, 25c: Pint Bottles, 50c. 
Relieves i ppadeaic. Toothache, Earache. Sore 


Whites, Asth stnma. mia, Reduces Sr Swellinss. Piles, ete A Menses, 
cK e sipelas, "Chilbiains. Va ns, Woun as . 
| se 7s aca tavries, to 


WHOLESALE ¥,¢xopri ator. 











71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Draggiste. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


— 
I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success, It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Lhad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. 1 could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope ¢ 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, 1 say I was wor<- 
ing with Blectro Silicon at the forge, and, of courss 
gone: not prevent its coming in contact with my 


1 took no uation o of the Be ~~ it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my saretice, 1 
found my crooked fingers trees ces out, and I had 
as much use of them as ever. ardly believe 
my eyes. Lshowed my hand to my ire and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had duced this 
= Jeffect? Every act was re ed, and, after 

ph and careful investigation, I at last made up 

pd that m oot fortune had been caused by 
ECTRO SILICON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder. 


the world has never seen before. I now began to 
pa ~ ne, me for cases to try the effect of it on 


— had 9 neighbor living about a mile fom my shop 
who had a lame ee. seused by the cords being con- 


tracted  : rheuma 1 sent him a bottle of 
Electro BSilic 


ect cure. [ 


Limbs, Ls gee wm oye Neuralgia, Stiff Joimts, Burns, 
ote. ., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 


the horse ; ; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best a licationa WY all external diseases occurring in 


thats no a anima’ 
the Electro Silicon Linimen 


pared by t t Com 
aalian 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
Druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 


X Cattesr 





Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 


Write for a circular, viving full particulars. Address 
W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Y- 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND FHILADELFHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROO 
‘aa ‘Trgnten and Philadelphia. 
‘assenger Stations 
In New Yorx—Gentral Railroad of New Jgreey, = 
of Libert et, and foot of Clarkson 
Town. Tn Philadeiphia—Nortn oa b te hae 
road, corner Thirdand Berke Streets. 
Commencing JANUARY Ist, 1877. 
Trains leave New York, foot of Libers: Pan ~ 
Trenton and Philadelphia at 7:30, 8:30, 9: ee 
1:30 and at 4:00 P. m. for'Tren 
Street at 7:15, 8:15, 1b. 1: HE 

















M.; wo 
from son at Penns: 

mae Tw Streeter al at 7:30, ch 
Lea’ m for New _ at 120, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 

9:55 A. M4 Usha, 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 P. 
an te ee ‘oom cats aa attached to the 9:30 
. M. and 1:30 P. M. trains, and sleeping cars to the 
Bs wine t trains from both New York and 


TRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
af rete My a wipe. Leave Philadelphia 
a A. M.; 3:30, 

Tickets for sale at at Yogi of of Tmersy Street, foot of 


Clarkson ‘8 SA Broadway. at the 
rincipal B f offices of the Erie Railway Co. in 
ew York and and at No.4Court Street, 

ey checked from residence to desti- 

nation. 


&. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 
FOR 


Liverpool via. Queenstown, 


The Liverpool and Great Western Sieam Com- 
eu ie 8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 





MONTANA. - TUE SY. April Ith, at3 P, M. 
WISCONSIN .... TUBSDAY, April 24th, at? P.M. 
WYOMING... TUESDAY, May ist, at3 P.M 


NEVADA........... TUESDAY; May 15th, at3 P.M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MSNEELYS' BELLS. 


Bellis, known to the 
pabite ce A wich hove acquired a reputation 
usied by any and a exceeding that of al. 


Address either TROY or WEST TROY. 
LY & COMPANY. 


_MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. 
Specialattontion tention given to CHO KC ot Sl 











jon fcsp ses to 5On BELLS. 





BUCKEYE Ls tee Ws -eete 
Established in 1837. 
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P.M. HOLMES & 60 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
8t., Boston. Masa 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
Hotmes RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in_ person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerningits Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
ed inten days unworn 
and money will be re- 
Ps Sunded. 


Particular 
People 





is 
= 
& 
E 


Finest Clothing 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 

818.4 890 Chostant St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CONSTANT ELECTRIC DISKS. 


For lame back, local weak- 
a= ness, pains. They are flexible, 
complete, always ready; -are 
a self-charged while worn next to 
clean skin, and so self-apply 
& primary galvanic currents con- 
BS stantly from B fing gicments) 
fesea to any weak, sluggish or painfu 
oe aay a, part of body or limb; and to 
@ nerve-roots along the_ spine. 
Always a comfort to the invalid, 
they are real help in a great va- 
@ riety of cases. 
Physicians. or friends will 
@ please see that the invalid gets 
3 sa the genuine **Garratts Disk,” 
one or more, of size and shape suitable. See the 
directions.. We claim that there never was any 
thing in this line so .scientific and convenient, so 
little expense to the patient, and so reliable. 
Large Disk, 5 by 8in (best for most cases) $2.50. 
Long Disk, 4 by 12, and strap for the body, $3.50. 
Extra Long Disk, 4 by 18, and strap for larger 


_ body, $5.00. 
Children’s Disk 234 by 5, also for throat, &c., $1.00. 
For sale by Druggists, Surgical Instrument deal- 
ers, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


GARRATT & CO., 6 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


GEYSTONW £7 





























OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH &th ST,, PHILA, 
(BLACKS ONLY) 


Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
__ LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. _ 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remédy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 





Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM -JOURNAL. 
ABEA OTIFULLY URE aTEp EIGHT. 


Devoted to Natural History and treating of the 
Monsters, Marvels, and Wonders of the ‘ 

“ Entertaining, instructive, and ae ee 

“A bright newspaper for the little folks and the 
home circle.” 

Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 

Liberal special rates to clubs ef five and upward. 
Bend for specimen number. 

Published at the New York poner, 

BROADWAY AK? 35th STREET, 
New Yerk. 





T M Brown 










FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---GUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices 
to suit the hard times, 

Spring Suits, at from $10 00 to %35 00. 
Spring Pants, at from $200 to $10 00. 
Spring Overcoats, at from $8 00 to $25 00. | 

EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samplesand Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 
country. 

TO CLERG YMEN.—Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 
their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


5 co AWARDED TO THE 
8 Jan 78 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 
Finish and of Tasteful Designs.”’ ; 
“ Their Silyer-Plated Forks; Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.”’ 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 
claim,” 
““We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this country, and we be- 
lieye in the World.”’ 


A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Diagonals, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


t@™ Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
customers at prices beyond competition. §#~ Give 
us & call, 








First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853,to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


GREAT BARGAINS, PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 
In Carpets, Olicloths, Mattings, Rugs ang Mats, Window Shades, Cur- 
m 6 





ana ornice 


Ww. S. LEICH, 


(Formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, corner Seventeenth’ Street, 
is now offering new SPRING PATTERNS at ‘exceedingty low" prices. 
y Brussels, $1.50 andup. Tapestries, 95c.and up. Ingrains, 45c.and up. Oilcloths, 25c. 
andup. Mattings, 20c and up. 
aan WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 
and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


_47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 











nev ITe WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC O& TWO SIDEs---HARD AND SOFT. 


ae HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY'S 


UNRIVALED 


TRADE-MARK HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON. 









FRESH CURED, SOLD BY 
JUICY, PARK & TILFORD, 
NEW YORK; 
DELICIOUS. $. $. PIERCE & C0. 
Each piece bearing our BOSTON ; 


’ patented Trade-mark, a 
light metallic seal 


BOWEN BROTHERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO; 


on the string, as 
may be seen and by Leading Grocers and 
in the cut. 





Parveyors everywhere. 


CANVASED OR NAKED, AS MAY BE DESIRED. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 











‘THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 31 AND 23 ROSE STREET 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toilet Sets, ll pieces. Decorated, $5. White... 300 


Goods from auction weekly at lowest cash prices. 
New illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application, 


Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


Ka Wrought and Cast Iron 
1 * | 


FOR BUILDING 
Iron and Wire Railing, 
‘ | Iron Crestings, 
I] Tron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 





Garden Statuary, 


Weather Vanes, 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue, 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk street, Boston. 


THE 
FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
| Can be used without chimney- 
| flues,as it generatesnosmoke 
or noxious gases. 
i Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

5 regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—%8 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 8t., Chicago. 




















DECKER 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


GZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
beet Fenn eiee taiddieton: Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


for Amateurs. 


An unequaled variety, together with books of 
Elegant Designs. Send 3-cent stamp for latest Cata- 











| logteand Price List, Liberal discount to wholesale 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


«+ CO . 
200 LEWIS ST Ce Siar ST., E. Rey 


wW.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st., New York! 
and 19% Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hydraulic Garden 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
WoORES Fo Im 18%. 














have much fan andmake money 
; spy BOY Sex, ee rene tes 


to Mfn. KELSEY & 00 


SALEM LEAD: COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LE well known 

rom hout 4 perer England as * WHITEST, 
» ani ° 

LEA TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


icks. 
LEAD LIBBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
ders. 





reels, for 
LEAD PIPE of size or thickness. 
At lowest market for goods of equal quality. 


FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, 
SALEM, MASS. 
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